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AT MARKET VALUE 


CHAPTER I. 
AN ACCIDENTAL MEETING. 


‘Twas a dejected, dispirited, sheepish-looking throny 
that gathered, one black Wednesday, round the big 
back door in Burlington Gardens. For it was Taking- 
away Day at the Royal Academy. 

For weeks before that annual holocaust, many 
anxious hearts have waited and watched in eager 
suspense for the final verdict of the Hanging Com- 
mittee. To hang or not to hang—that is the ques- 
tion. But on Taking-away Day the terrible fiat at 
last arrives; the Committee regret (on a litho- 
graphed form) that want of space compels them to 
decline Mr. So-and-so’s oil-painting, ‘The Fall of 
Babylon,’ or Miss Whatshername’s water-colour, ‘ By 
Leafy Thames,’ and politely inform them that they 
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may remove them at their leisure, and at their own 
expense, from Burlington House by the back door 
aforesaid. Then follows a sad ceremony: the rejected 
flock together to recover their sliglited goods, and 
keep one another company in their honr of humilia- 
tion. It is a community of grief, a fellowship in 
misery. Each ts only sustained from withering under 
the observant eyes of his neighbour by the inward 
consciousness that that neighbour himself, after all, is 
in the self-same box, and has been the recipient that 
day of an identical letter. 

Nevertheless it was some consolation to Kathleen 
Hesslegrave in her disappointment to observe the 
varying moods and shifting humours of her fellow- 
sufferers among the rejected. She had a keon sense of 
the ridiculous, and it lightened her trouble somewhat 
to watch among the crowd the different funny ways in 
which other people bore or concealed their own dis- 
appointment for her edification. There were sundry 
young men, for example, with long hair down their 
backs and loose collars of truly Byronic expansiveness, 
whom Kathleen at once recognised as unacclaimed 
geniuses belonging to the very newest and extremest 
school of modern impressionism. They hailed from 
Newlyn. These lordly souls, budding Raphaels of the 
future, strolled into the big room with a careless air of 
absolute unconecern, as who should wonder they had 
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ever deigned to submit their immortal works to the 
arbitrament of a mere everyday Hanging Committee ; 
and they affected to feel very little surprise indeed at 
finding that a vulgar bourgeois world had disdained 
their efforts. They disdained the vulgar bourgeois 
world in return with contempt at compound interest 
visibly written on their esthetic features. Others, 
older and = shabbier, slunk in unobserved, and 
shouldered their canvases, mostly unobtrusive land- 
scapes, with every appearance of antique familiarity. 
It was not the first time they had received that insult. 
Yet others again—and these were chiefly young girls 
—advanced blushing and giggling a little from sup- 
pressed nervousness, to recover with shame their 
unvalued property. Here and there, too, a_ big 
burly-shouldered man elbowed his way through the 
crowd as though the place belonged to him, and 
hauled off his magniun opus (generally a huge field of 
historical canvas, ‘King Edward at Calais,’ or, 
‘The Death of Attila’) with a defiant face which 
seemed to bode no good to the first Academi- 
cian he might chance to run against on his way 
down Bond Street. <A few, on the contrary, were 
anxious to explain, with unnecessary loudness of 
voice, that they hadn’t sent in themselves at all this 
year; they had called for a picture by a friend—that 
was all, really. Kathleen stood aside and watched 
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their varied moods with quiet amusement; it dis- 
tracted her attention for the time from her own poor 
picture. 

At last she found herself almost the only person 
remaining out of that jostling crowd, wiih a sailor- 
looking man, brown and bronzea, beside her. 

‘Tn a Side Canal; Kathleen Hesslegrave.” Yes, 
this is yours, mum,’ the porter said gruffly. ‘ But 
you'll want a man to take it down to the cab for 
you.’ 

Kathleen glanced at her little arms; they were not 
very strong, to be sure, though plump and shapely. 
Then she looked at the porter. But the porter stood 
unmoved. With a struggling little effort Kathleen 
tried to lift it. ‘In a Side Canal’ was a tolerably 
big picture, and she failed to manage it. The sailor- 
looking body by her side raised his hat with a smile. 
His face was brown and weather-beaten, but he had 
beautiful teeth, very white and regular, and when he 
smiled he showed them. He looked like a gentleman, 
too, though he was so roughly dressed, with a sailor’s 
roughness. ‘ May I help you?’ he asked, as he raised 
his hat. ‘We two seem to be the last—I suppose 
because we were more modestly retiring than the rest 
of them. This is a good big picture.’ 

‘Yes,’ Kathleen answered regretfully. ‘ And it took 
me a good long time to paint it.’ 
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The sailor-looking young man glanced at the subject 
carelessly. 

‘Oh, Venetian!’ he cried. ‘Why, how odd! 
We’re neighbours. Mine’s Venetian, too. ‘The very 
next canal; I painted it quite close to San Giovanni e 
Paolo.’ 

‘So did I,’ Kathleen exclaimed, brightening up, a 
little surprised at the coincidence. 

‘When were you there ?’ 

‘Last autumn.’ 

‘Then I wonder we never met,’ the young man put 
in with another sunshiny smile. ‘I was working on 
that canal every day of my life from November to 
January.’ 

He was carrying her picture as he spoke towards the 
door for a cab. 

‘Oh, how funny!’ Kathleen exclaimed, looking 
closer at his features. ‘It’s queer we never hap- 
pened to knock up against one another. And we 
knew so many people in Venice, too. Used you ever 
to go to the Martindales’ palazzo ?’ 

The young man smiled once more, this time a 
restrained smile of deprecatory modesty. If his teeth 
were good, he certainly lost no opportunity of show- 
ing them. 

‘No; I didn’t know the Martindales,’ he answered 
very hastily, as if anxious to disclaim the social 
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honour thus thrust upon him, for the Martindales 
lead Anglo-Venetian society. 

‘Then, perhaps, the Chericis ?? Kathleen interposed 
once more, with that innate human desire we all of us 
feel to find some common point with every stranger 
we run against. 

‘No,’ her new friend replied, looking graver now. 
‘Nor Countess Cherici either. In point of fact, I may 
say—except one or two other painter-fellows, if I can 
call myself a painter—I know nobody in Venice. I 
was not in society.’ 

‘Oh! Kathleen answered, dropping her voice 
a little; for, though she was a sensible girl, in the 
circle she had been brought up in, not to be in society 
was considered almost criminal. 

The young man noted the sudden drop in her voice, 
and a curious little line developed itself for a second 
near the corners of his mouth—an upward line, 
curving sideways obliquely. It was clear he was 
amused by her allered demeanour. But he made no 
reply. He only bore the picture gravely to the door 
of the Acadeiny, and there tried to call the attention 
of some passing hansom. But it was clearly useless. 
They were all engaged already, and the crush at the 
door was still so great there could be no chance of 
hiring one for another ten minutes. So the young 
man laid down the big picture near the door, with its 
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face propped up against the entrance wall, and saying 
quietly, ‘Pll help you in with it by-and-by when I see 
any chance,’ went back to the inner room to recover 
his own Venetian canvas. 

He was gone a minute; and when he returned, 
Kathleen could see he almost ostentatiously set his 
own picture down at some distance from hers, as 
though he was little anxious to continue the conversa- 
tion. She was sorry for that. He had seemed so 
eager to help her with such genuine kindliness; and 
she was afraid he saw his last remark about not being 
in society had erected an instinctive class-barrier 
between them. So, after a moment’s hesitation, she 
left her own work to take care of itself, and took a 
step or two forward toward her new acquaintance’s 
ambitious canvas. ‘ You saw mine,’ she said apolo- 
vetically, by way of reopening conversation: ‘ May I 
see yours? One likes to sit in judgment on the 
Hanging Committee.’ 

The young man seemed pleased. He had a speak- 
ing face, and was handsome withal, with a seafaring 
handsomeness. ‘Oh yes, if you like,’ he answered ; 
‘though I’m afraid you won’t care for it.’ And he 
turned the painted face of the picture towards her. 

‘But why on earth didn’t they take it?’ Kathleen 
cried spontaneously, almost as soon as she saw it. 
‘What lovely light on the surface of the water! And 
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oh! the beautiful red sails of those Chioggia fishing- 
boats 

‘I'm glad you like it,’ the stranger replied, with 
evident pleasure, blushing like a girl. ‘I don’t care 
for criticism as a rule, but I love sincerity; and the 
way you spoke showed me at once you were really 
sincere about it. That’s a very rare quality—about 
the hardest thing to get in this world, I fancy.’ 

‘Yes, I was quite sincere,’ Kathleen answered with 
truth. ‘It’s a beautiful picture. The thing I can’t 
understand is why on earth they should have re- 
jected it.’ 

The young man shrugged his shoulders and made 
an impatient gesture. ‘They have so many pictures 
to judge in so short a time,’ he answered with a 
tolerance which was evidently habitual to him. ‘It 
doesn’t do to expect too much from human nature. 
All men are fallible, with perhaps the trifling exception 
of the Pope. We make mistakes ourselves, some- 
times; and in landscape especially they have such 
miles to choose from. Not,’ he went on after a short 
pause, ‘that I mean to say I consider my own fishing- 
boats good enough to demand success, or even to 
deserve it. I’m the merest beginner. I was thinking 
only of the general principle.’ 

‘I’m afraid you’re a dreadful cynic,’ Kathleen put 
in with a little wave of her pretty gloved hand, just 
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to keep up the conversation. She was still engaged 
in looking close into the details of his rejected handi- 
craft. Though deficient in technique, it had marked 
imagination. 

The stranger smiled a broader and more genial 
smile than ever. ‘Oh no, not a cynic, I hope,’ he 
answered with emphasis, in a way that left no doubt 
about his own sincerity. ‘It isn’t cynical, surely, to 
recognise the plain facts of human nature. We're all 
of us prone to judge a good deal by the most super- 
ficial circumstances. Suppose now, you and I were 
on the Hanging Committee ourselves: just at first, of 
course, we'd be frightfully anxious to give every work 
the fullest and fairest consideration. Responsibility 
would burden us. We would weigh each picture well, 
and reject it only after due deliberation. But human 
nature can’t keep up such a strain as that for long 
together. We’d begin very fresh, but towards the 
end of the day we’d be dazed and tired. We'd say: 
‘Whose is that? Ah! by So-and-so’s son; a brother 
R.A. I know his father. Well, it’s not badly painted; 
we'll let itin, I think. What do you say, Jiggamaree?”’ 
And then with the next: ‘‘Who’s this by, porter? 
Oh, a fellow called Smith! Not very distinctive, is 
it? H’m; we've rejected every bit as good already ; 
Space is getting full. Well, put it away for the 
present, Jones: we'll mark it doubtful.” That's 
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human nature, after all; and what we each of us feel 
we would do ourselves, we can none of us fairly blame 
in others.’ 

‘But I call that cynicism,’ Kathleen persisted, look- 
ing up at him. 

If the stranger was a cynic, he had certainly caught 
the complaint in its most genial form, for he answered 
ati once with perfect good-humour: ‘Oh no, I don’t 
think so. It’s mere acceptance of the facts of life. 
The cynic assumes a position of censure. He implies 
that human nature does this, that, or the other thing, 
which he, with his higher and purer moral sense, 
would never so much as dream of doing. Knowledge 
of the world is not necessarily cynicism. The cynical 
touch is added to it by want of geniality and of human 
tolerance. Itis possible for us to know what men and 
women are like, and yet to owe them no grudge for it 
—to recognise that, after all, we are all of us au fond 
very nearly identical.’ 

He spoke like a gentleman and a man of culture. 
Kathleen was a little surprised, now she heard him 
talk, to find him so much more educated than she 
had at first fancied. For his rough exterior had 
rather prejudiced her against the sailor -looking 
stranger. But his voice was so pleasant, and his 
smile so frank, that she really quite admired him, in 
spite of his sentiments. She was just going to answer 
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him, in defence of human nature, against his supposed 
strictures, when a voice in the crowd close by dis- 
tracted her attention. ‘Why, Miss Hesslegrave, there 
you are!’ it cried. ‘I wondered if I should see you. 
Oh, yes, indeed, I also am among the killed and 
wounded. I’ve got no fewer than three of them. 
What, all my pretty ones! A perfect massacre of the 
innocents. But there, the Hanging Committee is as 
bad as its name. No respecter of persons. Luthless, 
ruthless, ruthless! And Arnold Willoughby, too! 
Well, Willoughby, how are you? I really didn’t 
know you two knew each other.’ 

‘We don’t,’ Kathleen answered, taking the new- 
comer’s hand. ‘We’ve only just met here. But 
your friend’s been so kind. He’s carried my poor 
rejected picture down for me, and we’re waiting for a 
cab. It is such a crush—and all of us trying to pre- 
tend we don’t mind about it !’ 

‘Who's cynical now ?’ the stranger put in, with a 
mischievous twinkle in his eye. ‘I do mind very 
much ; it’s bread and butter to me; and I don’t pre- 
tend to conceal it. But Pll leave you now. I see 
you've found a friend, and I can be of no further 
service to you.’ He raised his hat with more grace _ 
than Kathleen could have expected from those rough 
sailor-like clothes: ‘Good-bye,’ he said; ‘ Mortimer, 
you'll see after the picture.’ 
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The American, for he was one, nodded a polite 
assent. 

‘ How lucky I am, Miss Hesslegrave,’ he murmured, 
‘to have met you by aceident! And talking to Wil- 
loughby, too! You can’t think what a conquest that 
is.’ He glanced with some amusement after the 
stranger’s retreating figure. ‘You know,’ he said, 
lowering his voice, ‘ Willoughby’s a professed miso- 
gynist, or next door to one, anyhow; this is the very 
first time I’ve ever seen him speaking toa lady. As 
a rule, he runs away from them the moment he sees 
one. It was conjectured in Venice among the fellows 
who knew him that he had been what school-girls 
describe as ‘‘ crossed in love,’’ he avoided them so 
carefully. I suppose the truth is one of them must 
have jilted him.’ 

‘He was very kind to me,’ Kathleen interposed 
quietly. ‘He saw me struggling with this great big 
canvas, and he came up to help me, and was so nice 
and polite about it.’ 

‘Ah yes,’ the American answered, a little lower 
than before, with a meaning glance. ‘ Kind to you, 
Miss Hesslegrave; that doesn’t prove much; even a 
confirmed misogynist could hardly be less; we must 
allow for circumstances.’ 

Kathleen coloured a little, but didn’t altogether dis- 
like the compliment, for Mortimer was rich—very rich 
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indeed—and the acknowledged catch of the artistic 
American colony in Paris. But she turned the subject 
hastily. 

‘Where did you meet him?’ she asked, looking 
down at her pretty shoes. ‘He’s so rough-looking 
outside ; yet he seems a gentleman.’ 

‘Oh, he is a gentleman, undoubtedly,’ Mortimer 
answered with true American candour; ‘a born 
gentleman, though not quite the conventional one. 
He’s as poor as a church mouse, and he’s been a 
sailor, I fancy.’ 

‘Who is he?’ Kathleen asked with evident 
interest. 

‘Ah, whois he? That’s the question,’ Mortimer 
answered mysteriously. ‘ He’sa dark horse, I imagine. 
I picked him up accidentally last autumn in Venice. 
He used to lodge at a tiny Italian trattoria, down a 
side canal—not far from my palazzo—and live oft 
Jritura—you know the sort of stuff—fish, flesh, and 
fowl, three meals a penny.’ 

‘How brave of him!’ Kathleen said simply. ‘He 
looks very nice. And all for art’s sake, I suppose, 
Mr. Mortimer ?’ 

The American laughed. 

‘All for poverty’s sake, I imagine,’ he answered 
with candour. ‘So he told me himself. He didn’t 
care so much about art, he said, as about earning a 
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livelihood; and I really believe he starves in his den 
when he sells no pictures.’ 

‘Why did he run away from us ?’ Kathleen asked, 
peering around into the crowd to see if she could 
discover him. 

‘Well, to tell you the truth,’ Mortimer replied, ‘I 
think it was mainly because he saw me come up; and 
also because of the faint intonation in your voice when 
you said, ‘* We don’t know one another.” Willoughby’s 
a misogynist, as I told you, and he’s also sensitive, 
absurdly sensitive—he might almost be one of my 
fellow-countrymen. I don’t doubt, when you said 
that, he took it as his dismissal. He understood you 
to mean, ‘‘Now I’ve done, sir, with you. Here’s 
somebody else I know. You may go about your busi- 
ness.’ And being a person who always feels acutely 
when he’s de trop, he went about his business at once, 
accordingly.’ 

‘Tm sorry, Kathleen put in; ‘ for I really rather 
liked him.’ 

‘Oh, he’s a thorough good sort,’ the American 
answered quickly. ‘He’s sterling, Willoughby is. 
Not at all the sort of man that’s given away with a 
pound of tea. None of your cotton-backed gentlemen. 
You may test him all through, and you'll find from 
head to foot he’s the genuine material.’ 

‘Couldn’t you bring him with you to tea, this after- 
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noon ?’ Kathleen suggested, half hesitating. ‘1 think 
mamma sent you an ‘fat home” card for Wednesdays.’ 

‘Oh, Pm coming,’ the American answered with 
prompt acquiescence; ‘I have not forgotten it, Miss 
Hesslegrave ; is it likely I should? Well, no, I don’t 
think so. But as for Willoughby—ah, there you 
know, that’s quite a different matter. I don’t suppose 
anything on earth would induce him to go to an “at 
home ” of anybody’s. He’d say it was hollow; and he 
despises hollowness. He’ll never go in for anything 
but realities. To tell you the truth, I think the only 
reason he spoke to you at all at the Academy here this 
morning was because he saw a chance of being of 
some practical service to you; and the moment the 
practical service was performed, he took the very first 
opportunity that offered to slip off and leave you. 
That’s Willoughby all over. He cares for nothing at 
all in life except its realities.’ 


CHAPTER II. 
MRS. HESSLEGRAVE ‘AT HOME.’ 


Tuar same afternoon, Mrs. Hesslegrave’s little rooms 
in a side street in Kensington were inconveniently 
crowded. Mrs. Hesslegrave would have been wounded 
to the core had it been otherwise. T'or, though she 
was poor, she was still ‘in Society.’ very second 
Wednesday through the season Mrs. Hesslegrave re- 
ceived; sooner would she have gone without breakfast 
and dinner than have failed to fill her rooms for after- 
noon tea with ‘the Best People.’ Indeed, Mrs. Hessle- 
grave was the exact antipodes of Arnold Willoughby. 
‘T'was for the appearances of life she lived, not for its 
realities. ‘It would look so well,’ ‘it would look so 
bad ’—those were the two phrases that rose oftenest 
to her lips, the two phrases that summed up in anti- 
thetical simplicity her philosophy of conduct. 
Therefore it was a small matter to Mrs. Hesslegrave 
that her friends were jostling and hustling each other 
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to their mutual inconvenience in her tiny lodgings. 
Their discomfort counted to her for less than nothing. 
It looks so well to have your ‘at homes’ attended. It 
looks so bad to see them empty, or, worse still, filled 
by the wrong sort of people. 

‘Oh, here’s that dear Mr. Mortimer !’ Mrs. Hessle- 
grave gushed forth, rising with empressement as the 
young American entered. ‘How do you do, Mr. 
Mortimer? How good of you to come! Kathleen, 
will you take Mr. Mortimer into the other room to 
have a cup of tea? I'll introduce him to you, Lady 
Barnard, as soon as ever he comes back. Such a 
charming young man!’ Mrs. Hesslegrave had 
smoothed her path in life by the judicious use of that 
one word charming. ‘He's an American, you know, 
of course, but not the least lke most of them; so 
cultivated and nice, and belongs, I am told, to a first- 
rate old Philadelphia family. Really, it’s quite sur- 
prising what charming Americans one meets about 
nowadays—the best sort, I mean—the ladies and 
gentlemen. You wouldn’t believe it, but this young 
man hasn’t the shghtest Yankee accent; he speaks 
like an English officer.’ Mrs. Hesslegrave’s late 
lamented husband had been a General of Artillery, 
and she looked upon an English officer accordingly 
as the one recognised model of deportment and char- 


» acter in the two hemispheres. ‘ Besides, he’s very 
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well off indeed, they tell me; he’s iron in the States, 
and an artist in Paris; but he practises art for art’s 
sake only, and not as a means of livelihood, like my 
poor dear Kathleen. Such a delightful young man! 
You really must know him.’ 

Lady Barnard smiled, and in less than ten minutes 
was deep in conversation with the ‘charming’ Ameri- 
can. And charming he was, to say the truth; for 
once in its life, Mrs. Hesslegrave’s overworked adjec- 
tive of social appreciation was judiciously applied to 
a proper object. The rich young American had all 
the piquant frankness and cordiality of his nation, 
with all the grace and tact of Parisian society. More- 
over, he was an artist; and artists must be surely poor 
creatures to start with if the mere accidents of their 
profession don’t make them interesting. He was 
chatting away most brightly to Lady Barnard about 
the internal gossip of Parisian studios, when the door 
opened once more, and the neat-capped maid with the 
long white apron announced in her clearest official 
voice, ‘Canon and Mrs. Valentine !’ 

Their hostess rose once more quite effusively from 
her place, and advanced towards the new-comers with 
her best smile of welcome. Mrs. Hesslegrave had no 
fewer than seven distinct gradations of manner for 
recelving her guests; and you could gather at once 
their relative importance in the social scale by observ- 
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ing as they arrived with which of the seven Mrs. 
Hesslegrave greeted them. It was clear, therefore, 
that the Valentines were people of distinction: for 
she moved forward towards the Canon and his wife 
at the door with the sweetest inclination of that white- 
haired head. 

‘Oh, how good of you to come!’ she cried, clasp- 
ing the lady’s hand in both her own. ‘I know, Canon 
Valentine, how very much engaged you are! It is so 
sweet of you!’ 

The Canon was a fat little bald-headed man, rather 
waistless about the middle, and with a self-satisfied 
smirk on his smooth red countenance. He had the 
air of a judge of port and horses. In point of 
fact, he was a solitary survivor into our alien epoch 
of the almost extinct type of frankly worldly 
parson. 

‘Well, we ave rather driven, Mrs. Hesslegrave,’ he 
admitted with a sigh—heartless critics might almost 
have called it a puff—pulling his white tie straight 
with ostentatious scrupulosity. ‘The beginning of 
the season, you see—torn by conflicting claims; all 
ones engagements before one! But I’ve heard such 
good news, such delightful news! I’ve come here 
straight, you know, from dear Lady Axminster’s.’ 

‘Ah, yes,’ Mrs. Hesslegrave echoed, glancing 
askance towards the American to see if he was 
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listening. ‘She is so charming, isn’t ‘she—Lady 
Axminster ?’ 

‘(Quite so,’ the Canon answered. ‘A very dear old 
cousin of mine, as you know, Lady Barnard; and so 
much cut up about this dreadful business of her 
scapegrace grandson. Well, we’ve got a clue to him 
at last; we really believe we’ve got a genuine clue to 
him.’ 

‘No, you don’t mean to say so!’ Mrs. Hesslegrave 
cried, deeply interested. You would ‘have believed 
Lady Axminster was her dearest friend, instead of 
being merely a distant bowing acquaintance. ‘I thought 
he had gone off to South Africa or somewhere.’ 

‘What? <A romance of the peerage?’ the young 
American asked, pricking up his ears. ‘A missing 
lord? A coronet going begging? Lost, stolen, or 
strayed, the heir to an earldom! Is that about the 
size of it?’ 

‘Precisely,’ the Canon answered, turning towards 
him, half uncertain whether it was right to encourage 
so flippant a treatment of a serious subject. ‘ You’ve 
heard of it, no doubt—this unfortunate young man’s 
very awkward disappearance? It’s not on his own 
account, of course, that the family mind; he might 
have gone off if he chose, and nobody would have 
noticed it. He was always a strange, eccentric sort 
of person; and for my part, as I say often to dear 
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Lady Axminster, the sooner they could get rid of him 
out of the way, the better. But it’s for Algy she 
minds; poor Algy Redburn, who, meanwhile, is being 
kept out of the family property.’ 

‘Well, but this is very interesting, you know,’ 
Rufus Mortimer interjected, as the Canon paused. ‘I 
haven’t heard about this. Tell me how it all hap- 
pened, and why you want a clue. A missing link or 
a missing earl is always so romantic.’ 

The Canon leaned back luxuriously in his easy-chair 
and sipped at the cup of tea Kathleen Hesslegrave 
had brought him. 

‘Thank you, my dear,’ he said, rolling it critically 
on his palate. ‘One more lump, if you please; I 
always had a sweet tooth, though Sir Everard has 
just cut me off my sugar. Says I must take sac- 
charin; but there isn’t any flavour in it. I’m thankful 
to say, however, he hasn’t cut me off my port, which 
is always something. Said he to me: “T’ll tell you 
what if is, Canon; if you drink port, you’ll have the 
gout; but if you don’t drink port, the gout ’ll have 
you.” So that’s highly satisfactory.’ And the bald- 
headed old gentleman took another sip at the sweet 
syrup in his cup, of which the tea itself only formed 
the medium. 

‘But how about Lord Axminster?’ the American 
persisted, with the insistence of his countrymen. 
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‘Oh, ah, poor Axmimster!’ the Canon went on 
reflectively, stirring the liquid in his cup with his 
gilt-bowled apostle spoon. (Mrs. Hesslegrave was by 
no means rich, and she lived in lodgings, to her 
shame, during her annual visit to London, but she 
flattered herself she knew the proper way to pro- 
vide afternoon tea for the best society.) ‘I was 
coming to that. It’s a sad, bad story. To begin 
with, you know, every romance of the peerage in- 
volves a pedigree. Well, old Lady Axminster— 
that’s my cousin, the dowager—she had two sons; 
the eldest was the late earl; Mad Axminster they 
cailed him, who married a gipsy girl, and was the 
father of the present man, 1f he zs the present man— 
that is to say if he’s still living.’ 

‘The missing lord, in fact? Rufus Mortimer put 
in interrogatively. 

‘Quite so,’ the Canon assented—‘ the missing lord ; 
who is, therefore, you will see, my cousin Maria’s 
grandchild. But Maria never cared for the lad. 
From his childhood upwards, that boy Bertie had 
ideas and habits sadly unbefitting that station in life, 
et cetera, et cetera. He had always a mania for 
doing some definite work in the world, as he called 
it—soiling his hands in the vineries, or helping the 
stable-boys, or mending broken chairs, or pottering 
about the grounds with an axe ora shovel. He had 
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the soul of an under-gardener. His father was just 
as bad; picked up wonderful notions about equality, 
and Christian brotherhood, and self-help, and so forth. 
But it came out worse in Bertie—his name was 
Atbert ; I suppose the gipsy mother had something 
or other to do with it. Tm a great believer in 
heredity, you know, Lady Barnard, heredity’s every- 
thing. If once you let any inferior blood hke 
that into a good old family, there’s no knowing 
what trouble you may be laymg in store for your- 
self.’ 

‘But Galton says,’ the young American was bold 
enough to interpose, ‘that all the vigour and energy 
of the British aristocracy—when they happen to have 
any—comes really from their mésalliances ; from the 
handsome, strong, and often clever young women of 
the lower orders—actresses and so forth—whom they 
occasionally marry.’ 

The Canon stared hard at him. These might be 
scientific truths indeed, not unworthy of discussion 
at the British Association, but they ought not to be 
unexpectedly flung down like bomb-shells in an inno- 
cent drawing-room of aristocratic Kensington. 

‘That may be so,’ he answered chillily. ‘I have 
not read Mr. Galton’s argument on the subject with 
the care and attention which no doubt it merits. But 


gipsies are gipsies, and monomania is monomania— 
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with all due respect to scientific authority. So, at 
an early age, as I was about to observe, these bad 
ancestral traits began to come out in Bertie. He 
insisted upon it that he ought to do some good work 
in the world—which was very right and proper, of 
course; I hope we all of us share his opinion on that 
score,’ the Canon continued, checking himself, and 
dropping for a moment into his professional manner. — 
‘But then, his unfortunate limitation of view to what 
I will venture to call the gipsy horizon made him fail 
to see that the proper world in the work of an English 


? 





nobleman is—is 

‘To behave as sich,’ the irreverent young American 
suggested parenthetically. 

Canon Valentine regarded him with a peering look 
out of his small black eyes. He had a vague suspicion 
that this bold young man was really trying to chaff 
him ; and one should abstain from chaffing a beneficed 
clergyman of the Church of England. But he thought 
it on the whole wisest and most dignified to treat the 
remark as a serious contribution to a serious con- 
versation. 

‘Quite so,’ he answered with a forced smile. ‘You 
put it briefly but succinctly. To fulfil, as far as in 
him lies, the natural duties and functions of his— 
ah’m—exalted position. Bertie didn’t see that. He 
was always stupidly wishing he was a shoemaker or 
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a carpenter. If you make a pair of shoes, he used 
to say, you do an undoubted and indubitable service 
to the community at large; a man goes dryshod for 
a& year in your handiwork: if you give a vote in 
Parliament or develop the resources of your own 
estate, the value of your work for the world, he used 
often to tell me, was more open to question.’ 

‘ Pre-cisely,’ the American answered, with a most 
annoying tone of complete acquiescence. 

The Canon stared at him once more. He expected 
such singular views as his unfortunate kinsman’s to 
rouse at once every sensible person’s reprobation. 
For he had not yet discovered that the world at large 
is beginning to demand of every man, be he high or 
low, that he should justify his presence in a civilized 
nation by doing some useful work, in one capacity or 
another, for the community that feeds and clothes 
and supports him. 

‘Very odd notions, indeed,’ he murmured half to 
himself, as a rebuke to the young American. ‘But 
then, his father was mad, and his mother was a gipsy 
girl,’ 

‘So at last Lord Axminster disappeared ?’ the 
American continued, anxious to learn the end of this 
curious story. 

‘At last he disappeared,’ the Canon .went on, some- 
What dryly. ‘He disappeared into space in the most 
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determined fashion. °*Twas like the bursting of a 
soap bubble. He wasn’t spirited away. He took 
good care nobody should ever fancy that. He left a 
letter behind, saying he was going forth to do some 
good in the world, and a power of attorney for his 
erandmother to manage the Axminster property. 
His father and mother were dead, and Maria was 
the nearest relative he had left him. But he dis- 
appeared into space, drawing no funds from the estate, 
and living apparently upon whatever he earned as a 
gardener or a shoemaker. And from that day to this 
nothing has since been heard of him.’ 

‘Wasn’t there a lady in the case, though ?’ Mrs. 
Hesslegrave suggested, just to show her familiarity 
with the small-talk of society. 

The Canon recollected himself. 

‘Oh yes; I forgot to say that,’ he answered. 
‘You’re quite right, Mrs. Hesslegrave. It was 
cherchez la femme, of course, as usual. Bertie had 
been engaged to a girl of whom he was passionately 
fond; but she threw him overboard; I must say 
myself, though I never cared for the boy, she threw 
him overboard most cruelly and unjustifiably. In 
point of fact, between ourselves, she had a better 
offer. An offer from a marquis, a wealthy marquis. 
Axminster was poor, for a man in his position, you 
understand ; these things are relative; and the girl 
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threw him overboard. I won’t mention her name, 
because this-is all a family matter; but she’s a 
marchioness now, and universally admired. Though I 
must admit she behaved badly to Bertie.’ 

‘Shook his faith in women, I expect ?’ the American 
suggested. 

‘Entirely,’ the Canon answered. ‘ That’s just what 
he wrote in his last letter. It gave him a distaste for 
society, he said. He preferred to live henceforth in a 
wider world, where a man’s personal qualities counted 
for more than his wealth, his family, or his artificial 
position. I suppose he meant America.’ 

‘Tf he did,’ Mortimer put in with a meaning smile, 
‘I should reckon he knew very little about our 
country.’ 

‘And you say you’ve got a clue?’ Mrs. Hesslegrave 
interposed. ‘ What is it, Canon ?’ 

The Canon wagged his head. 

‘Ah, that’s it,’ he echoed. ‘ That’s just it. What 
is it? Well, Maria has found out—clever woman, 
Maria—that he sailed from London three years ago, 
under the assumed name of Douglas Overton, in a 
ship whose exact title I don’t remember — the 
Saucy something-or-other—for Melbourne or Sydney 
And now we're in hopes we may really track 
him.’ 


‘ But if you don’t care about him, and the family’s 
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well quit of him,’ the American interjected, ‘why on 
earth do you want to ?’ 

Canon Valentine turned to him with an almost 
shocked expression of countenance. 

‘Oh, we don’t want tofind him,’ he said, in a depre- 
catory voice. ‘We don’t want to find him. Very 
much the contrary. What we want to do is really to 
prove him dead; and as the Suucy something-or-other, 
from London to Melbourne, went ashore on her way 
out in the Indian Ocean somewhere, we’re very much 
in hopes—that is to say, we fear—or, rather, we think 
it possible, that every soul on board her perished.’ 

‘Excellent material for a second Tichborne case,’ 
Mrs. Hesslegrave suggested. 

The Canon pursed his lips. 

‘We'll hope not,’ he answered. ‘For poor Algy’s 
sake, we’ll hope not, Mrs. Hesslegrave. Algy’s his 
cousin. Mad Axminster had one brother, the Honour- 
able Algernon, who was Aley’s father. You see, the 
trouble of it is, by going away like this and leaving no 
address, Bertie made it impossible for us to settle his 
affairs and behave rightly to the family. He’s keeping 
poor Algy out of his own, don’t yon see? ‘That’s just 
where the trouble is.’ 

‘Tf he’s dead,’ Rufus Mortimer suggested with 
American common-sense; ‘ but not if he’s living.’ 





‘But we'll hope * the Canon began; then he 
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checked himself suddenly. ‘ We’ll hope,’ he went on 
with a dexterous after-thought, ‘this clue Maria has 
got will settle the question at last, one way or the 
other.’ 

‘Oh, here’s Mrs. Burleigh !’ the hostess exclaimed, 
rising once more from her seat with the manner suit- 
able for receiving a distinguished visitor. ‘So glad 
to see you at last. When did you come up from 
that lovely Norchester? And how’s the dear 
Bishop ?’ 

‘I knew Axminster at Oxford,’ a very quiet young 
man in the corner, who had been silent till then, 
observed in a low voice to Rufus Mortimer. ‘I mean 
the present nan—the missing earl—the gipsy’s son, 
as Canon Valentine calls him. I can’t say I ever 
thought him the least bit mad, except in the way of 
being conscientious, if that’s to be taken as a sign of 
madness. He hated wine-parties, which was not 
unnatural, considering his grandfather had drunk 
himself to death, and one of his uncles had to be con- 
fined as an habitual inebriate; and he liked manual 
labour, which was not unnatural either; for he was a 
splendidly athletic fellow, as fine-built a man as ever 
I saw, and able to do a good day’s work with any 
navvy in Britain. But he was perfectly sane, and a 
martyr to conscience. He felt this girl’s treatment of 
him very much, I believe—you know who it was— 
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Lady Sark, the celebrated beauty ; and he also felt that 
people treated him very differently when they knew he 
was Lord Axminster from the way they treated him 
when he went about the coast as a common sailor, in 
a little tub fishing yacht, which he was fond of doing. 
And that made hin long to live a life as a man, not as 
an earl, in order that he might sec what there really 
was in him.’ 

‘A very odd taste,’ the young Philadelphian replied. 
‘Now, I for my part like best to live among people who 
know all about me and my grandfather, the Vice- 
president, who made the family pile; because, when I 
go outside my own proper circle, I see people only 
value me at my worth as a man—which I suppose 
must be just about twelve shillings a week, and no 
allowance for beer-money.’ 

At the very same moment, in the opposite corner of 
the room, Canon Valentine was saying under his breath 
to Mrs. Hesslegrave : 

‘Who is that young man—the very flippant young 
fellow with the straw-coloured moustache? I can’t 
say at first sight ’m exactly taken with him.’ 

And Mrs. Hesslegrave made answer with the wisdom 
of the serpent: 

‘No, not at first sight, perhaps; I can understand 
that: he’s American, of course, and a leetle bit 
brusque in his manner, to begin with: but when you 
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know him, he’s charming. Has lovely rooms in Paris, 
near the Arc de Triomphe; and a palazzo in Venice 
on the Grand Canal; and gives delightful receptions. 
He's taken a house in Stanhope Street this year for 
the season. I'll get him to send you cards; his after- 
noons are celebrated: and when you go to Paris, he’ll 
make everything smooth for you. He candoso much! 
He hag influence at the Embassy.’ 

American? Yes. But what a match he would 
make, after all, for dear Kathleen ! 


CHAPTER III. 
.ILLIONAIRE AND SAILOR. 


Wuize these things were being said of him in the side 
street in Kensington, Albert Ogilvie Redburn, seventh 
Karl of Axminster, alias Arnold Willoughby, alias 
Douglas Overton, was walking quietly by himself down 
Piccadilly, and not a soul of all he met was taking the 
slightest notice of him. 

It was many years since he had last been in town, 
and, accustomed as he was to his changed position, 
the contrast could not fail to strike him forcibly. 
Ladies he had once known dashed past him in smart 
victorias without a nod or a smile; men he had often 
played with at the Flamingo Club stared him blankly 
in the face and strolled by, unrecognising; the cross- 
ing-sweeper at the corner, who used to turn up to him 
a cringing face, with a ‘Gi’ me a penny, my lord,’ 
now scarcely seemed to notice his presence on the 
pavement. ‘If you really want to know how insigni- 
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ficant you are,’ Arnold thought to himself for the 
fiftieth time, ‘viewed as a mere human being, all 
you’ve got to do is just to doff your frock-coat, pull 
the flower from your button-hole, forget you’re a lord, 
and come down to the ordinary level of work-a-day 
humanity. It’s a hard life before the mast, on a 
Dundee sealer; and it’s almost harder in its way, this 
trying to earn enough to live upon with one’s pencil ; 
but it’s worth going through, after all, if only for the 
sake of feeling one’s self face to face with the realities 
of existence. I never should have found out, now, 
how poor a creature I really was—or how strong a one 
either—if I hadn’t put my worth quite fairly to the 
test in this practical manner. It males a man realise 
his market value.—As it is, I know I’m a tolerable 
A.B., and a very mediocre hand at a paying sea- 
scape.’ 

It was not without difficulty, indeed, that Arnold 
Willoughby (to call him by the only name that now 
generally belonged to him) had managed thus to 
escape his own personality. Many young men of 
twenty-seven, it is true, might readily shuffle off their 
friends and acquaintances, and might disappear in the 
common ruck, no man suspecting them; though even 
for a commoner, that’s a far more difficult task than 
you might imagine, when you come to try it. But 
for a peer of the realm to vanish into space like a 
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burnt-out fire-balloon is a far more serious and 
arduous undertaking. He knows so many men, and 
so many men know him. So, when Albert Ogilvie 
Redburn, Earl of Axminster, made up his mind to 
fade away into thin air, giving place at last to Arnold 
Willoughby, he was forced to do it with no small 
deliberation. | 

It would not be enough for him to change no more 
than his name and costume. In London, New York, 
Calcutta, Rio, Yokohama, there were people who might 
any day turn up and recognise him. His disguise, to 
succeed, must be better than superficial. But he was 
equal to the occasion. He had no need for hurry ; 
it was not as though the police were on his track in 
hot haste; time after time, his disguise might be 
detected, but he could learn by his errors how to make 
it safer for the future. His one desire was to get rid 
for ever of that incubus of a historical name and a 
great position in the county which made it impossible 
for him to know hfe as it was, without the cloaks and 
pretences of flunkeys and sycophants. He wished to 
find out his own market value. 

His first attempt, therefore, was to ship on board an 
outward-bound vessel as a common sailor. From 
childhood upward he had been accustomed to yachts, 
and haa always been fond of managing the rigging. 
So he found little difficulty in getting a place on board 
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during a sailors’ strike, and making a voyage as far as 
Cape Town. At the Cape, he had transferred himself 
by arrangement on purpose to a homeward-bound 
ship; partly in order to make it more difficult for his 
cousins to trace him, but partly, too, in order to return 
a, little sooner to England. He thus accidentally es- 
caped the fate to which Canon Valentine so devoutly 
desired to consign him in the Indian Ocean. Arriving 
home in his common sailor clothes, at Liverpool he 
determined to carry out a notable experiment. He 
had read in a newspaper which he found on board a 
most curious account of one Silas Quackenboss, an 
American face doctor, who undertook to make the 
plainest faces beautiful, not by mere skin-deep devices, 
but by surgical treatment of the muscles and cartilages 
of the human countenance. The runaway earl made 
up his mind to put himself through a regular course 
of physical treatment at the hands of this dis- 
tinguished American Professor of the art of discuises. 
The result exceeded his utmost expectations. His 
very features came out of the process so altered that, 
as the Professor proudly affirmed, ‘ India-rubber 
wasn’t in it,’ and ‘His own mother wouldn’t have 
known him.’ It was no mere passing change that 
had thus been effected; he was externally a new 
person: the man’s whole expression and air were 
something quite different. The missing earl had 
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arrived at Liverpool as Douglas Overton; he left it 
three weeks later as Arnold Willoughby, with an 
almost perfect confidence that not a soul on earth 
would ever again be able to recognise him. 

Of course, he had not confided the secret of his 
personality to the American quack, who probably be- 
lieved he was assisting some criminal to escape from 
justice, and who pocketed his fee in that simple belief 
without a qualm of conscience. So, when he sailed 
from Liverpool again in his new character as Arnold 
Willoughby, it was in the confident hope that he had 
shuffled off for ever his earldom, with its accompany- 
ing limitations of view, and stood forth before the 
world a new and free man, face to face at last with 
the realities and difficulties of normal self-supporting 
human existence. ‘ Now I live like a man,’ Nero said 
to himself, when he had covered half the site of burnt 
Rome with his Golden House. ‘ Now f live like a 
man,’ the self-deposed earl exclaimed in the exact 
opposite spirit, as he munched the dry biscuit and 
coarse salt pork of the common sailor on the Dudley 
Castle. 

Three years at sea, however, began to tell in time 
even upon Arnold Willoughby’s splendid physique; 
he had to acknowledge at last that early training to 
hardships, too, counts for something. His lungs, it 
turned out, were beginning to be affected. He con- 
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sulted a doctor; and the doctor advised him to quit 
the sea, and toke up, if possible, with some more 
sedentary indoor occupation. Above all, he warned 
him against spending the winters in northern seas, 
and recommended him, if a land-lubber’s life was out 
of the question, to ship as much as practicable in the 
colder months for tropical voyages. Arnold smiled 
to himself at the very different spirit in which the 
medical man approached the sailor’s case from the 
way in which he would have approached the case of 
Lord Axminster ; but he was accustomed by this time 
to perfect self-repression on all these matters. He 
merely answered, touching an imaginary hat by pure 
force of acquired habit as he spoke, that he thought 
he knew a way in which he could earn a decent liveli- 
hood on shore if he: chose; and that he would avoid 
in future winter voyages in high latitudes. But as 
the bronzed and weather-beaten sailor laid down his 
guinea manfully and walked out of the room, the 
doctor said to himself with a little start of surprise, 
‘That man speaks and behaves with the manners of 
a gentleman.’ 

When Arnold Willoughby, as he had long learned to 
call himself, even in his own mind (for it was the 
earnest desire of his life now to fling away for ever the 
least taint or relic of his original position) began to 
look about him for the means of earning that honest 
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livelihood of which he had spoken so confidently to the 
doctor, he found in a very short time it was a more 
difficult task than he had at first contemplated. He 
did not desire, indeed, to give up the sea altogether. 
Lhe man who carries useful commodities from country 
to country fulfils as undeniable a service to the State 
as the man who makes a pair of good shoes, or builds 
a warm house, or weaves a yard of broadcloth. And 
of such visible and tangible service to his fellow men, 
Arnold Willoughby was profoundly enamoured. He 
couldn’t bear to give up his chosen profession in spite 
of, or perhaps even because of, its undeniable hardships. 
Still, he didn’t desire to commit what would be prac- 
tical suicide by remaining at sea through the northern 
winter. It occurred to him, therefore, that he might 
divide his time between winter and summer in different 
pursuits. He had always had a great inherited taste 
for art, and had studied, ‘ when he was a gentleman,’ 
as he used to phrase it to himself, in a Paris studio. 
There he had acquired a fair though by no means 
exhaustive knowledge of the technique of painting, 
and he determined to try, for one winter at least, 
whether he could supplement the sea by his pictorial 
talent. 

But it is one thing to paint or sing or write for your 
own amusement as an amateur, and quite another 
thing to take up any of these artistic pursuits as a 
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means of livelihood. Arnold soon found he would have 
enough to do to get through the winter at Venice on 
his own small savings. When he left Wembury Castle, 
near Axminster, three years before, he left it and all it 
meant to him behind him for ever. He had taken a 
solitary half-crown in his waistcoat pocket, that being 
the traditional amount with which the British sailor 
is supposed to leave home; and he had never again 
drawn upon the estate fora penny. He didn’t want 
to play at facing the realities of life, but really to face 
them. If he could fall back from time to time wpon 
the Axminster property to tide him over a bad place, 
he would have felt himself an impostor—an impostor 
to himself, untrue to his own inmost beliefs and con- 
victions. Whether he was right or wrong, at any rate 
he felt so. He wanted to know what he was really 
worth. He must stand or fall by his own efforts now, 
like the enormous mass of his fellow-countrymen. 

So all that winter in Venice, the resolute young 
man, now inured to penury, lived, as Rufus Mortimer 
put it, down a side canal off Italian frtura at three 
meals a penny ; lived, and thrived on it, and used up 
his savings: and appeared at last in London that 
spring with the picture he had painted, anxious to pit 
himself, in this as in other things, on equal terms 
against his fellow-craftsmen. 

As he walked down Piccadilly, gazing somewhat 
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aimlessly into the windows of the picture shops, and 
wondering whether anybody would ever buy his 
‘Chioggia Fisher-boats,’ he suddenly felt a hand 
clapped on his shoulder, and turned round, half terri- 
fied, to observe who stopped him. Had some member 
of his old club, in front of which he was just passing, 
seen through the double disguise of burnt skin and 
altered features? But no. He recognised at a glance 
it was only Rufus Mortimer, tired of the inanities 
of afternoon tea at Mrs. Hesslegrave’s rooms, and 
escaping from the Canon on the Tithes Commutation 
Bill. 

‘For what port are you bound?’ the young Ameri- 
can asked, running his arm spontaneously through 
his casual acquaintance’s; and Arnold liked him for 
the action, it was so frank and friendly. 

‘No port in particular,’ Willoughby answered with 
his cheery smile. ‘I’m driven out of my course— 
storm-bound, in point of fact, and scudding under bare 
poles in search of a harbour.’ 

The American seized at once upon the meaning that 
underlay this quaint nautical phraseology. ‘I sus- 
pected as much,’ he replied, with genuine good-nature, 
looking hard at his man. ‘It was a disappointment 
to you, I’m afraid, not getting your picture taken.’ 

The sailor half-coloured. He was prepared for 
almost anything on earth except sympathy. ‘Oh, 
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not much,’ he answered with his brec- ° carelessness - 
—the brisk nonchalance of the born aristocrat was one 
of the few traits of his rank and class he had never 
even attempted to get rid of, consciously or uncon- 
sciously. ‘I should have liked to have it taken, of 
course; but if it isn’t worth taking, why it’ll do me 
good to be taught my proper place in the scale of 
humanity and the scale of painters. One feels at 
least one has been judged with the ruck, and that’s 
always a comfort. One’s been beaten outright, on a 
fair field and no favour.’ 

‘It’s a queer sort of consolation,’ the American 
answered, smiling. ‘For my own part, I’m in the 
same box, and I confess I don’t like it. Though, 
with me, of course, it doesn’t matter financially ; 
it’s only my amour propre, not my purse, that’s hurt 
by it.’ 

Arnold liked this frank recognition of the gulf 
between their positions. ‘Well, that does make a differ- 
ence,’ he said; ‘there’s no denying it. I counted 
upon selling this picture to go on painting next winter. 
As it is, I’m afraid I shall have to turn to some other 
occupation. I can’t earn enough at sea in one 
summer to keep me alive and find me in painting 
materials during the winter after it.’ 

Rufus Mortimer gave a sudden little start of sur- 
prise. 
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‘Why, I never thought of that! he cried. ‘One- 
half the world doesn’t know how the other half lives 
—in spite of the constant efforts of the society 
journalists to enlighten it on the subject. I suppose to 
you, now, canvas and paint, and so forth, cost some- 
thing considerable. And yet one never before so much 
as thought of them as an element in one’s budget.’ 

‘They're a very serious item,’ Arnold answered, with 
that curious suppressed smile that was almost habitual 
to him. 

‘Then, what do you mean to do?’ the American 
asked, turning round upon hin. 

‘T hardly know yet myself,’ Arnold answered, still 
carelessly. ‘Itdoesn’t much matter. Nothing matters, 
in point of fact; and if it does, never mind—I mean 
to say, personally. One lone ant in the hive is hardly 
worth making a fuss about.’ 

‘Where are you gcing to dine?’ the American put in 
with a sudden impulse. 

Thus unexpectedly driven to close quarters, Arnold 
replied with equal truth and candour : 

‘I’m not going to dine anywhere. To say the plain 
fact, I didn’t think of dining.’ 

‘Why not?’ Mortimer persisted. 

‘Because,’ the other answered, with a very amused 
look, ‘I don’t happen to possess the wherewithal to 
dine upon.’ 
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‘Have a chop with me at the Burlington,’ the 
American interposed with genuine friendliness, ‘ and 
let’s talk this over afterwards.’ 

‘Tf I’d meant to accept an invitation to dinner,’ 
the sailor answered proudly, with just a tinge of the 
earl showing dimly through, ‘I would certainly not 
have mentioned to you that I happened to be minus 
one.’ 

Mortimer looked at him with a puzzled air. 

‘Well, you are a queer fellow!’ he said. ‘One can 
never understand you. Do you really mean to say 
you're not going to dine at all this evening ?’ 

‘Sailors learn to go short in the matter of food and 
sleep,’ Arnold replied, with a faint shrug. ‘It becomes 
a second nature to one. I’m certain you're thinking a 
creat deal more of it than Iam myself this moment. 
Let me be perfectly open with you. I’ve reached my 
last penny, except the few shillings I have in my 
pocket to pay my landlady down at Wapping. Very 
well, then, it would be dishonest of me to dine and 
leave her unpaid. So I must go without anything to 
eat to-night, and look about me to-morrow for a ship 
to sail in.’ 

‘And next winter?’ Mortimer asked. 

‘Well, next winter, if possible, I shall try to paint 
again. Should that fail, I must turn my hand to some 
other means of livelihood.’ 
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‘What a philosopher you are!’ the American ex- 
claimed, astonished. ‘And what a lesson to fellows 
like us, who were born and brought up in the lap of 
luxury, and complain to the committee if the chef at 
the club serves up our cutlets without sauce piquante / 
But there! I suppose you other chaps get used 
to it.’ 

Albert Ogilvie Redburn, seventh Earl of Axminster, 
smiled once more that quiet little self-restrained smile 
of his; but Arnold Willoughby it was who replied with 
good humour : 

‘I suppose we do. At any rate, I shall try to ship 
southward to-morrow.’ 

‘Shall I tell you the truth ?’ the young American 
asked suddenly. 

‘It’s the one desire of my life to hear it,’ Arnold 
answered with sincerity. 

‘Well, Pll tell you what it is; I like you very much, 
and I admire you immensely. [ think you're solid. 
But I watched those Chioggia boats of yours when 
you were painting them at Venice. You’re a precious 
clever fellow, and you have imagination, and taste, 
and all that sort of thing; but your technique’s defi- 
cient. And technique’s everything nowadays. You 
don’t know enough about painting, that’s the truth, 
to paint for the market. What you want is to go for 
a year or two to Paris, and study, study, study as 
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hard as you can work at it. Art's an exacting 
mistress. She claims the whole of you. It’s no good 
thinking nowadays you can navigate half the year and 
paint the other half. The world has revolved out of 
that by this time. You should give up the sea and 
take to art quite seriously.’ 

‘Thank you for your kindness and frankness,’ 
Arnold replied with genuine feeling, for he saw the 
American was doing that very rare thing—really 
thinking about another person’s interests. ‘Tt’s good 
of you to trouble yourself about my professional - 
prospects.’ 

‘But don’t you agree with me ?’ 

‘Oh, perfectly. I see I still sadly want train- 
ing.’ 

There was a moment’s pause. Then the American 
spoke again. ; 

‘What are you going to do,’ he asked, ‘about 
your Chioggia Fisher-boats, if you mean to sail to- 
morrow ?’ 

‘Thad thought of offering them on commission to 
some dealer; and if nobody rose to the fly, taking the 
canvas back again to Venice next winter, and painting 
it over with another picture.’ 

Rufus Mortimer paused a» moment. This was a 
delicate matter. Then he said, in a rather constrained, 
half-hesitating way : 
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‘Suppose you were to leave it with me, and 
see whether I could manage or not to dispose 
of it ?” 

A round red spot burned bright in Arnold 
Willoughby’s cheek. He flushed like a girl with 
sudden emotion. All the rent-roll of the Axminster 
estates was waiting for him in Lincoln’s Inn, if he 
had cared to take it; but, by his own deliberate design, 
he had cut himself off from it; and, sink or swim, he 
would not now, after putting his hand to the plough, 
turn back again. He would starve sooner. But the 
generous offer thus delicately cloaked half unmanned 
his resolution. 

‘My dear fellow,’ he exclaimed, turning round to 
the American, ‘how much too good you are! Not for 
worlds would I leave it with you. I know what you 
mean, and I am no less grateful to you than if I 
accepted your offer. It isn’t often one meets with such 
gen.ine kindness. But for character’s sake, I prefer 
to worry through my own way, unaided. That’s a 
principle in life with me. But thank you all the same; 
thank you, thank you, thank you!’ 

He stood for a moment irresolute. Tears trembled 
in his eyes. He could put up with anything on earth 
but kindness. Then he wrung his friend’s hand hard, 
and with a sudden impulse darted down a side street 
in the direction of St. James’s. 
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The American gazed after him with no little 
interest. 

‘That’s a brave fellow,’ he said to himself, as Arnold 
disappeared round a corner in the distance. ‘ But he 
won't go down just yet. He has far too much pluck 
to let himself sink easily. I expect I shall find him 
next autumn at Venice.’ 


CHAPTER IV. 
FRATERNAL AMENITIES. 


Tue season was waning towards its latter end ; Mrs. 
Hesslegrave and Kathleen were on the eve of flight 
for their regular round of autumn visits in the 
country, before returning to their winter quarters at 
Venice. These autumn visits were half friendly, 
half professional. It was one of the griefs of Mrs. 
Hesslegrave’s life, indeed, that Kathleen’s vocation 
as an artist compelled her to do and to suffer many 
things which in her mother’s eyes were undignified, 
and almost unladylike. Foremost among them was 
the necessity, when visiting in the country, for carry- 
ing her portfolio of sketches along with her; for 
Kathleen’s success was merely a private and local 
one; she depended largely for selling her pictures 
upon the friendly appreciation of her own acquaint- 
ances. It is true, being a timid and retiring girl, 
she never thrust her work incontinently upon her 
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hosts; on the contrary, she was nervously shy about 
anything that looked like self-advertisement or push- 
ing. Still, the fact remained that unless she went a 
round of country visits in the autumn she would 
never have sold most of her pictures at all; and this 
fact, which gave Kathleen herself no small shrink- 
ings of natural delicacy, covered Mrs. Hesslegrave 
in a very different way with shame and humilia- 
tion. | | 

For to Mrs. Hesslegrave it was a painful and dis- 
graceful thing that people should know her daughter 
had to work for her living at all; in her young days, 
she was wont to say severely, young ladies used to 
paint for their own amusement, not for filthy lucre: 
and whenever she said it, with a disapproving toss 
of the dainty coffee-coloured Honiton head-dress, 
Kathleen had somehow an unpleasant feeling in the 
background of her heart that 1t was really very wrong 
of her to be so badly off, and that if only she had in- 
herited the feelings and manners of a perfect lady, 
she would have managed to be born with five thou- 
sand a year, and nothing to do for it. Though, to 
be sure, if she hadn’t so managed, after all, it might 
with some show of reason be urged in extenuation 
that the fault lay rather at the door of that impeccable 
Mrs. Hesslegrave herself, and the late lamented 
General of Artillery, her husband, who had been 
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jointly responsible for bringing Kathleen into the 
world with no better endowment than just a pair of 
pretty white hands, and an artistic faculty for deftly 
employing them in the production of beautiful and 
pleasing images. 

On this particular evening, however, Kathleen was 
tired with packing; her head ached slightly; and she 
was anxious to be kept as undisturbed as possible. 
Therefore, of course, her brother Reginald had chosen 
it as the aptest moment to drop in towards the dinner- 
hour for a farewell visit to his mother and sister. 
Reginald was twenty, with a faint black line on his 
upper lip—which he called a moustache—and he 
was a child entirely after Mrs. Hesslegrave’s own 
heart; in his mother’s eyes, indeed, a consummate 
gentleman. To be sure, the poor boy had the mis- 
fortune to be engaged in an office in the City—a most 
painful position: Mrs. Hesslegrave’s narrow means 
had never allowed her to send him to Sandhurst or 
Woolwich and get him a commission in the army— 
but that the fond mother regarded as poor Reggie’s 
ill-luck ; and Reggie himself endeavoured to make up 
for it by copying to the best of his ability the tone 
and manner of military circles, as far as was com- 
patible with the strict routine of a stockbroker’s 
office. If collars and cuffs and the last thing out in 
octagon ties constitute the real criterion of the gentle 
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life (as is the naive belief of so large a fraction of the 
City), then was Reginald Hesslegrave indeed a gentle- 
man. What though he subsisted in great part on 
poor Kathleen’s earnings, and pocketed her hard- 
won cash to supplement his own narrow salary, with 
scarcely so much as a ‘thank you ’—one doesn’t like 
to seem beholden to a woman in these matters, you 
know—yet was the cut of his coats a marvel to Adam’s 
Court, and the pattern of his sleeve-links a thing to 
be observed by the stipendiary youth of Threadneedle 
Street and Lothbury. 

Reginald flung himself down in the big easy-chair 
by the bow window with the air of a man who drops 
in for a moment to counsel, advise, assist, and over- 
look his womenkind—in short, with all the dignity 
of the head of the family. He was annoyed that ‘his 
people’ were leaving town; leave they must, sooner 
or later, of course; if they didn’t, how could Kathleen 
ever dispose of those precious daubs of hers ?—for 
though Reginald pocketed poor Kathleen’s sovereigns 
with the utmost calm of a great spirit, he always 
affected profoundly to despise the dubious art that 
produced them. Still, the actual moment of his 
people’s going was always a disagreeable one to 
Reginald Hesslegrave. As long as mother and Kitty 
stopped on in town, he had somewhere respectable 
to spend his evenings, if he wished to; somewhere 
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presentable to which he could bring other fellows at 
no expense to himself; and that, don’t you know, is 
always a consideration! As soon as they were gone, 
there was nothing for it but the club; and at the 
club, that sordid place, they make a man pay himself 
for whatever he consumes, and whatever he offers 1n 
solid or liquid hospitality to other fellows. So no 
matter how late mother and Kitty stayed in town, it 
made Reggie cross, all the same, when the day came 
for their departure. 

‘How badly you do up your back-hair, Kitty !’ 
Reggie observed with a sweet smile of provocation, 
after a few other critical remarks ‘upon his sister’s 
appearance. ‘You put no style into it. You ought 
just to look at Mrs. Algy Redburn’s hair! There’s 
att if you like. She does it in a bun. She knows 
how to dress it. It’s a model for a duchess!’ 

‘Mrs. Algy Redburn keeps a maid, no doubt,’ his 
sister answered, leaning back in her chair a little 
wearily, for she was worn out with packing. ‘So 
the credit of her bun belongs, of course, to the maid 
who dresses 1t.’ 

‘She keeps a maid,’ Reggie went on, with his hands 
on his haunches in an argumentative attitude. ‘Why, 
certainly, she keeps a maid. What else would you 
expect? Every lady keeps a maid. It’s a simple 
necessity. And you ought to keep a maid, too. No 
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woman can be dressed as a lady should dress, if 
she doesn’t keep a maid. The thing’s impossible.’ 
And he snapped his mouth to like a patent rat- 
trap. 

‘Then I must be content to dress otherwise than as 
a lady should,’ Kathleen responded quietly ; ‘for I 
can’t afford a maid—and to tell you the truth, 
Reggie, I really don’t know that I should care to have 
one !’ 

‘Can’t afford!’ Reggie repeated with a derisive 
accent of profound scorn. ‘That’s what you always 
say. I hate to hear you say it. The phrase is unlady- 
like. If you can’t afford anything, you ought to be 
able to afford it. How do J afford things? I dress 
like a gentleman. You never see me ill-tailored or 
ill-groomed, or doing without anything a gentleman 
ought to have. How do J afford it ?” 

Kathleen had it on the tip of her tongue to give 
back the plain and true retort, ‘Why, by making 
your sister earn the money to keep you;’ but native 
kindliness and womanly feeling restrained her from 
saying so. So she only replied : 

‘I’m sure I don’t know, my dear; I often wonder: 
for I can’t afford it, and I earn more than you do.’ 

Reggie winced a little at that. It was mean of 
Kitty so to twit him with his poverty. She was 
always flinging his want of ready-money in his face— 
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as though want of money (when you spend every 
penny that fate allows you—and a little more too) 
were a disgrace toany gentleman! But he continued 
none the less in the same lordly strain: 

‘You dress badly; that’s the fact of it. No woman . 
should spend less than three hundred a year on her 
own wardrobe! It can’t be done for one shilling 
under that. She ought to spend it.’ 

‘Not if she hasn’t got it,’ Kathleen answered 
stoutly. 

‘Whether she’s got it or not,’ Reggie responded at 
once, with profound contempt for such unladylike 
morality. ‘Look at Mrs. Algy Redburn! How does 
she do, I'd like to know? LEverybody’s well aware 
Algy hasn’t got a brass farthing to bless himself with; 
yet who do you see dressed in the Park lke his wife ? 
Such bonnets! Such coats! Such a bun! There’s 
a model for you !’ 

‘But Mrs. Algy Redburn will some day be Lady 
Axminster,’ Kathleen answered with a sigh, not per- 
ceiving herself that that vague contingency had really 
nothing at all to do with the rights and wrongs of the 
question. ‘And I will not.’ (Which was also to 
some extent an unwarrantable assumption.) 

Reggie flashed his cuffs, and regarded them with 
just pride. 

‘That’s no matter,’ he answered curtly. ‘ Every 
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lady is a lady, and should dress like a lady, uo matter 
what's her income. And she can’t do that under 
three hundred a year. You take my word for it.’ 

Kathleen was too tired to keep up the dispute. So 
she answered nothing. 

But Reggie had come round to his sister’s that 
night in the familiar masculine teasing humour. He 
wasn’t going to be balked of his sport so easily. ’T was 
as good as ratting, at half the cost, and almost equal 
to badger-drawing. So he went on after a minute : 

‘A man doesn’t need so much. His wants are 
simpler. I think I can dress like a gentleman myself 
—on two hundred and fifty.’ 

‘ As your salary’s eighty,’ Kathleen putin resignedly, 
with one hand on her aching head, ‘I don’t quite 
know myself where the remainder’s to come from.’ 

Reggie parried the question. 

‘Oh, Pm careful,’ he went on—‘ very careful, you 
know, Nitty. I make it a rule never to waste my 
money. I buy judiciously. Look at linen, foi example. 
Linen’s a very important item. I[ require a fresh 
shirt, of course, every morning. Even you will ad- 
mit’ (he spoke with acerbity, as though Kathleen were 
a sort of acknowledged social Pariah)—‘ even you will 
admit that a supply of clean linen is a necessary ad- 
junct to a gentleman’s appearance. Well, how do you 
think, now, I manage about my cuffs? I'll tell you 
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what Ido about them. There are fellows at our place, 
if you'll believe it, who wear movable cuffs — cuffs, 
don’t you know, that come off and on the same as a 
collar does: nasty separate shirt cuffs. I don’t call 
such things gentlemanly. The fellows that wear them 
tuke them off when they come to the office, and slip 
them on again over their hands when they have to 
run across with a client to the House—that’s what we 
call the Stock Exchange—or when they go out for 
luncheon. Well, I don’t hke such ways myself. I 
hate and detest all shams and subterfuges. I wouldn’t 
wear a cuff unless it was part and parcel of my shirt. 
So I’ve invented a dodge to keep them clean from 
morning till evening. As soon as I go into the office, 
T jnst cut a piece of white foolscap the exact size of 
my cuffs; I double it back, so, over the edge of the 
sleeve; I pass it under again, this way. Ther, while 
I stop in the office, I keep the cover on; and it looks 
pretty much the same as the linen. That prevents 
blacks and smuts from settling on the cuff, and keeps 
the wear and tear of writing and so forth from hurt- 
ing the material. But when I go out, I just slip the 
paper off, so!—and there I am, you see, with spotless 
linen, like a gentleman!’ And he demonstrated 
triumphantly. 

‘A most ingenious dodge!’ Kathleen answered with 
languid interest. 
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‘Yes, it’s careful of me,’ Regcie went on; ‘I’m 
naturally careful. And by such strict bits of economy 
I expect in the end—to keep down my expenditure on 
dress to two hundred and fifty.’ 

Kathleen smiled very faintly. 

‘You don’t think a fellow can do it on less, do you ?” 
Reggie continued once more in an argumentative 
spirit. 

‘Yes, I do,’ Kath'een replied. ‘I certainly think 
so. And if he’s a man, and can’t afford to spend go 
much, I think he should be ashamed of himself for 
talking such nonsense.’ 

‘Well, but look here, you know,’ Reggie began, 
‘what’s a man to do? You just think of it this way! 
First, he must have a dress suit once a year, of course; 
you'll admit that’s a necessity. Gloves and white 
ties—those he needs for evening. Then a frock coat 
and waistcoat, with trousers to match ; and a black 
cutaway lot for afternoon tea; and two suits of dittos 
for country wear; and a tweed with knickerbockers 
for shooting and so forth ; and a tennis coat, and 





boating flannels, and 
‘Oh, don’t, Reggie!’ his sister cried, shrinking 
away and clapping her hands to her aching head. 
‘You comb my brain! I’m too tired to argue with 
you!’ 
‘That’s just it,’ Reggie continued, delighted. ‘You 
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live in wretched lodgings, with no proper food—your 
cook’s atrocious—and you work till you drop at your 
beastly painting ; and you tire yourself out with pack- 
ing your own boxes, instead of keeping a maid, who'd 
do it all like a shot for you; and what’s the conse- 
quence? Why, you're unfit for society! When a 
fellow comes round to pay you a visit after a hard day's 
work, and expects a little relaxation and stimulating 
talk with the ladies of his family, he finds you worn 
out—a mere boiled rag; while as to music, or conver- 
sation, or some agreeable chat—oh, dear me, no! not 
the ghost of an idea of it !’ 

Kathleen’s patience was exhausted. 

‘My dear boy,’ she said half angrily, ‘I have to 
work to keep myself alive, and you, too, into the 
bargain. And if you expect me to supply you with 
two hundred a year to spend upon your wardrobe, 
why, you must at least consent to give up the pleasure 
of music in the evenings.’ 

What Reginald might have answered to this un- 
expected attack remains an unknown fact in the 
history of the universe; for just at that minute the 
wwat-capped little waiting-maid of the Kensington 
lodgings opened the door with a flourish and an- 
nounced, ‘ Mr. Mortimer !’ 

The young American entered with undisguised 
alacrity, and gazed delighted around the room. 
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‘Mrs. Hesslegrave is out, I hear,’ he began with 
meaning, as he took Kathleen’s hand. Then he 
started a little in surprise as Reginald rose from the 
chair where he had been sitting, unseen. ‘ But your 
brother’s here,’ he added in a disappointed after- 
thought, whose distinct tone of regret must needs 
have struck anybody less self-centred and self- 
satisfied than the stockbroker’s assistant. 

‘Yes, I dropped round to say good-bye to my 
people to-night, Reggie answered with a drawl, 
caressing that budding black line on his upper lp 
with all a hobbledehoy’s affection. ‘They’re off on 
a round of visits in the country just now. Hard 
lines on me! I shall be left all alone by myself in 
London ! 

Rufus Mortimer surveyed him from head to foot 
with a comprehensive glance, which seemed to say, 
about as clear as looks could say it, that whatever he 
did he wouldn’t be much missed anywhere—especially 
just at that moment; but being a polite young man, 
after his own lights, he failed to put his idea into 
words for the present. He merely sat down on the 
divan, not far from Kathleen, and began to talk with 
her about art (a subject which invariably bored Mr. 
Reginald), taking not the slightest notice in any way 
all the while of her brother’s presence. Before he 
knew it almost, they were away in Florence: deep in 
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their Raphaels and Andrea del Sartos, and so forth. 
Reggie stood it for ten minutes or so; then he rose 
and yawned. Fra Filippo Lippi had almost choked him 
off: but Pacchiarotto finished him. He wasn’t going to 
stop and hear any more of this rot. He longed for 
something sensible. He'd go out and see what the even- 
ing papers said of the favourite for the Two Thousand. 

But Kathleen called him back anxiously. ‘ Where 
are you going to, Reggie?’ she asked, with unexpected 
affection. It wasn’t often she seemed so eager for the 
pleasure of his society. 

‘Oh, just strolling out for a bit,’ her brother 
answered evasively, ‘till the Mums comes back. I 
thought you and Mortimer seemed to be hitting it off 
on high art very well together.’ 

‘Don’t go just yet,’ his sister put in, with a quick 
look at him. ‘I’m sure mother ’d be vexed if you 
went away without seeing her.’ 

‘I meant to come back soon,’ Reggie responded with 
a sigh, his right hand still fingering the knob of the 
door. ‘I expect you won't miss me.’ 

‘Oh, don’t let him stay on my account,’ Mortimer 
echoed with polite anxiety, giving Kathleen a pleading 
look half aside in his turn. It was clear from that 
look he wanted a téte-ad-téte with her. 

But Kathleen was inexorable. ‘I'd rather you 
stopped, Reggie,’ she said in such a decided voice that 
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even Reggie understood, and made up his mind to 
give way to her. ‘ Mother ’ll be here before long, and 
I want you to wait for her.’ 

Reggie sat down with a bump. 

‘Oh, as you will,’ he answered, dropping back into 
his easy-chair. ‘I’m sure J don’t mind. It’s all the 
same tome. Only, I thought you two could run this 
Fra Angelico business just about as well without me, 
don’t you know, as with me. I don’t pretend to 
excite myself over Ira Angelico, any way.’ 

So for the next half-hour poor Rufus Mortimer sat 
on, still discussing art—which is a capital subject, no 
doubt, when you want to talk of it, but which palls a 
little, it must be confessed, if it intervenes inconti- 
nently at the exact moment of time when you're 
waiting to ask the young woman of your choice whether 
or not she’ll have you. Itufus Mortimer, for his part, 
was rather inclined, as things stood, to put his money 
on the not. For if that delightful Inglish girl had 
really wanted him, surely she would have managed to 
get rid, by hook or by crook, of her superfluous 
brother. Instead of which, she had positively en- 
couraged him in remaining. Which things being so, 
Rufus Mortimer was more than half disposed to think 
she desired to avoid having to give him an answer. 
lor that he was really and truly sorry; for he had 
always liked her very much; and now that she showed 
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some disposition to refuse him, why, he came ex- 
ceedingly near to loving her. Such is the way of 
man! The fact that Kathleen Hesslegrave seemed 
to hold him at arm’s-length made Rufus Mortimer 
resolve in his own mind at all hazards to marry 
her. 

Aiter Mrs. Hesslegrave had returned for a few 
minutes, somewhat later, the young man rose to go. 
It was no use waiting now; Kathleen was fenced in, 
as if were, by a double thorn hedge of mother and 
brother. Yet he paused by the open door, and held 
Kathleen’s hand for a second in his own as he said 
good-bye. 

‘Then we shall meet in Venice,’ he said at last, re- 
sretfully. ‘In Venice; in October.’ 

Kathleen looked at him with some concern. 

‘But you would do better to be in Paris,’ she said 
low. ‘It’s so much more important for your art, you 
know! And she trembled slightly. 

‘No,’ the American answered, brightening up at 
that little spark of seeming interest in his private pur- 
suits. ‘It shall be Venice, Miss Hesslegrave. I make 
it Venice.’ Then he paused for a second, as if afraid 
of going too far. ‘There are things,’ he said, gazing 
wistfully at her with his big brown eyes, ‘ much more 
important in one’s life than art! So Venice it shall 
be! Let me meet you in Venice !’ 
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As soon as he was gone, Reggie turned to her with 
i sniggle. 

‘That chap’s awfully gone on you, Kitty,’ he said, 
much amused. ‘He’s awfully gone on you. For my 
part, I never can understand any fellow being gone on 
such a girl as you; but he’s awfully gone on you. 
Why wouldn’t you let me go out? Didn’t you see he 
was just dying to have ten minutes alone with you ?’ 

‘Yes, I did see,’ Kathleen answered ; ‘and that was 
exactly why I didn’t want you to go out that moment. 
I didn’t wish to be left alone with him.’ 

Reggie opened his eyes wide. 

‘He’s a jolly good match,’ he continued. ‘ And a 
decent enough sort of fellow too—though he knows 
nothing of horses. I’m sure I don’t see why you 
should make such bones about accepting him !’ 

‘I quite agree with Reggie,’ put in Mrs. Hesslegrave, 
who had entered. ‘He’s an excellent young man. 
I’m surprised at what you say of him.’ 

Kathleen rose from her seat like one who doesn’t 
care to continue a discussion. 

‘He’s a very good fellow,’ she said, with one hand on 
the door: ‘and I like him immensely. So much that 
—I didn’t care to be left alone with him this evening.’ 

And with that enigmatical remark she slipped away 
from the room and ran quietly upstairs to complete 
her packing. 


CHAPTER V. 
A CHANCE ENCOUNTER. 


‘Octoner in Venice is always charming, Rufus Morti- 
mer remarked, as he leaned back luxuriously on the 
padded seat of his own private gondola, the Cristoforo 
Colombo. ‘The summer’s too hot here, and the 
winter’s too chilly ; but October and April are perfect 
poems. I’m so glad I made up my mind to come, 
after all. I never saw Venice before to such absolute 
advantage.’ 

Mrs. Hesslegrave gathered her light wrap round her 
ample shoulders, and settled herself down on the best 
back bench with an air of unalloyed and complete 
enjoyment. She was thoroughly in her element. 
‘There’s nothing more delightful than a gondola to 
travel in,’ she said with placid contentment in her full 
round face, looking up at the two sturdy gondoliers in 
gay costumes, who handled the paddles at prow and 
stern with true Venetian mastery of the art and craft 
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of the lagoons. She would have said, if she had been 
quite candid, ‘ Nothing more delightful than a private 
gondola ;’ for ’twas that last touch indeed that made 
up to Mrs. Hesslegrave half the pleasure of the situa- 
tion. It flattered her vanity, her sense of superiority 
to the vulgar herd. She hated to hire a mere ordinary 
hack-boat at the steps by the Molo; to entrust herself 
to the hands of a possibly extortionate and certainly 
ill-dressed boatman, and to be lost in the common 
ruck of plain tourist humanity. But what her soul 
just loved was to glide like this along the Grand Canal 
in a private craft, with two gentlemen’s servants in 
full Venetian costume—red sash and black jerkin—by 
the iron bow; to know herself the admired of all 
behviders, who really couldn’t tell at a casual glance 
whether she was or was not the proprietor in person 
of the whole turn-out, the eminently respectable family 
equipage. I don’t know why, but we must all admit 
there is certainly a sense of extreme luxury and aristo- 
cratic exclusiveness about a private gondola, as about 
the family state-barge of the seventeenth-century 
nobleman, which is wholly wanting to even the most 
costly of modern carriages and beliveried footmen. Mrs. 





Hesslegrave felt as much—and was happy accordinely ; 
o oD e 
for nothing gave her mind such pure enjoyment as 
o oO 
the feeling, quite hateful to not a few among us, that 
she was enjoying something which all the world could 
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not equally enjoy, and was giving rise to passing 
qualms of envy, hatred, malice, and all uncharitable- 
ness in the ill-balanced minds of casual spectators. 

So she glided in placid enjoyment down the Grand 
Canal, drinking it all in as she went with receptive 
eyes, and noting, by the mute evidence of blinds and 
shutters, which families were now back in their stately 
palazzos from their summer holidays, and which were 
still drinking ‘the gross mud-honey of town’ in 
London or Paris, Berlin or Vienna. 

‘There’s the Contarini-Fasan,’ Kathleen cried in 
delight as they passed in front of one delicious little 
palace with mouldering pointed Venetian arches of the 
fourteenth century. ‘ How lovely it always looks! 
That exquisite moulding! That rich work round the 
windows! And those romantic baleonies !—I wonder, 
Mr. Mortimer, you didn’t try to rent some old place 
like that, instead of the one you’ve got. It’s so much 
more picturesque, you know !’ 

‘Do you think so?’ the young American answered, 
looking quite pleased for a second that she should 
make the suggestion. ‘ Well, you see, I didn’t know 
you'd prefer a medieval one. And the Renaissance 
are certainly more convenient to live in.’ 

‘Why, my dear child,’ Mrs. Hesslegrave interposed, 
with quite a shocked expression, ‘ what on earth could 
be more lovely than Mr:“Mortimer’s palazzo? It’s 
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much the largest and most important-looking house 
(except, of course, the Prefecture and the foreign 
ambassadors’) on the Grand Canal. I don’t see, my- 
self, how in the world you can find fault with it.’ 
‘Miss Hesslegrave’s quite right,’ the American 
answered quickly, with grave politeness, darting a 
glance at Kathleen. ‘Of course, in point of beauty, 
there can be no comparison between a palazzo like 
mine, all plain round windows or Renaissance doors, 
and such crystallized dreams in lace-like stone as the 
Ca d’Oro or the Palazzo Pisani. One capital of their 
columns is worth my whole courtyard. It’s for those 
alone we come to live in Venice. But then, they’re 
not always in the market, don’t you see; and besides, 
in many ways they’re less convenient to live in. One 
must think of that sometimes. The picturesque is all 
very well as an object of abstract contemplation in 
life; but when it comes to daily needs, we somehow 
seem to prefer the sanitary and the comfortable.’ 
‘Oh, and what an exquisite glimpse up the side- 
eanal there!’ Kathleen exclaimed once more, with a 
lingering accent on the words, as they passed just in 
front of an old red tower with bells hung in its arch- 
ways. ‘That’s the campanile of San Vitale, that 
tower. I always love it: it’s a beautiful bit. These 
quaint out-of-the-way places, that nobody else ever 
paints, I love the best of all in Venice. They’re so 
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much more beautiful and picturesque, after all, than 
the common things all the world admires, and one sees 
everywhere—the Rialto, and the Bridge of Sighs, and 
Santa Maria della Salute.’ 

‘The Macdougalls are back, I see,’ Mrs. Hesslegrave 
interposed with a glance at a first-floor. ‘That’s their 
house, Mr. Mortimer. They’re charming people, and 
immensely wealthy. That big red place there, just 
round by the Layards’.’ 

‘And what lovely old windows it has!’ Kathleen 
exclaimed, glancing up. ‘ Those deep-recessed quatre- 
foils! How exquisite they look, with the canary- 
creeper climbing up the great stone mullions to the 
tracery of the arches! Don’t you love the blue posts 
they moor their boats to ?’ 

‘I wonder if they’ve begun their Friday afternoons 
yet, Mrs. Hesslegrave went on, following out the 
track of her own reflections. ‘We must look and see, 
Kathleen, when we go back to our lodgings.’ 

‘There was a whole heap of cards, mother,’ Kathleen 
replied, watching the curl of the water from the 
paddle’s edge. ‘I didn’t much look at them; but I 
stuck them all in the yellow Cantagalli pot on the 
table by the landing. For my part, I just hate these 
banal gaieties in Venice. They interfere so much with 
one’s time and one’s painting.’ 

‘Ah, yes, poor Kathleen!’ Mrs. Hesslegrave mur- 
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mured pathetically. ‘It’s so hard on her, Mr. 
Mortimer’. I’m sure you pity her. She has to work 
like a slave! She grudges all the time she gives up 
every week to the natural sports and tastes of her age 
and her position in society. It’s so different with you, 
of course. You have only to paint just when and 
where you like. Yours is art for art’s sake. Poor 
Kathleen feels compelled to stick at it for a liveli- 
hood.’ 

‘But [like it, mother,’ Kathleen cried, colouring 
up to her very ears. ‘I love my art. I’d much 
rather be out painting on one of these lovely, solitary 
side-canals than cooped up in a drawing-room talking 
silly small-talk to a whole lot of stupid people I don’t 
care a pin about.’ 

Mrs. Hesslegrave sighed, and shook her head 
faintly, with a speaking glance beneath her eyelids 
at Mortimer. (She was under the impression that 
she was ‘ drawing him on’ by the pathetic channel.) 

‘It’s so sweet of you to say so, dear,’ she murmured 
half aside. ‘You want to reassure me. That’s charm- 
ing and sweet of you. And I know you like it. In 
your way you like it. It’s a dispensation, of course. 
Things are always so ordered. What's that lovely 
text about ‘‘ tempering the wind to the shorn lamb ” ? 
I’m sure it applies to you. I invariably think so in 
church when I hear it.’ For Mrs. Hesslegrave was 
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not the first to attribute to Holy Scripture that 
sentimental and eminently untrustworthy saying, 
which belongs by right to the author of ‘Tristram 
Shandy.’ 

Just at that moment, however, as they turned with 
a dexterous twirl under a low bridge up the silent little 
water-way that leads through quaint lanes to the 
church of the Frari, they were startled by a sudden 
voice crying out from close by in clear English tones : 
‘Hullo, Mortimer! There you are! So you're back 
again in Venice!’ 

The speaker was not in a gondola, whether private 
or otherwise; and his costume was so unaffectedly and 
frankly sailor-like, as of the common mariner, that 
Mrs. Hesslegrave was at first sight inclined to resent 
his speaking in so familiar a tone of voice to the 
occupants of a distinguished and trimly-kept craft like 
the Cristoforo Colombo. But his accent was a gentle- 
man’s; and Mrs. Hesslegrave reflected, just in time 
to prevent her from too overtly displaying her hostile 
feelings, that nowadays young men of the very best 
families so citen dress just like common sailors when 
they’re out on a yachting cruise. No doubt this 
eccentric person in the jersey and cap who called out 
so easily to their host as ‘ Mortimer,’ must be one of 
these; otherwise, he would surely have known his 
place better than 1.9 shout aloud in that unseemly 
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hail-fellow-well-met way to the occupants of a hand- 
some private gondola. 

But Rufus Mortimer looked up at him with a quick 
glance of recognition. ‘ Hullo, Willoughby,’ he cried, 
waving his hand to the gondoliers to draw near the 
bank. ‘So you're back again, too! This is better 
than I expected. I was more than half afraid we 
shouldn’t see you at all at the old perch this winter.’ 

And even as Mrs. Hesslegrave looked up and won- 
dered—oh, miracle of Fate !—athleen rose from her 
seat and leant over the edge of the gondola with one 
hand outstretched in quite kindly recognition towards 
the sailor-looking stranger. 

‘Why, it’s you, Mr. Willoughby,’ she cried with 
clear welcome in her voice. ‘Iam so glad to see you 
in Venice !’ 

Arnold Willoughby held out his hand in return with 
a slight tremor of pleased surprise at this unwonted 
reception. 

‘Then you haven't forgotten me?’ he exclaimed 
with unaffected pleasure. ‘I didn’t think, Miss Hessle- 
grave, you'd be likely to remember me.’ 

Kathleen turned towards her mother, whose eyes 
were now fixed upon her in the mutely interrogative 
fashion of a prudent mamma when her daughter 
recognises an uncertified stranger. 

‘his is the gentleman I told you about, dear,’ she 
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said simply, presenting him. ‘The gentleman who was 
so good to me that Taking-away Day at the Academy 
this spring. Don’t you remember, I mentioned him ?’ 

Mrs. Hesslegrave froze visibly. This was really too 
much. She drew herself up as stiff and straight as 
one can easily manage in a wobbling gondola. ‘I 
have some dim recollection,’ she said with slow 
wecents in her chilliest tone, ‘that you spoke to me of 
some gentleman you didn’t know who was kind enough 
to help you in carrying back your picture. I—I’m 
de-lighted to meet him.’ But the tone in which Mrs. 
Hesslegrave said that word ‘de-lighted’ belied its 
slgnificancee. 

‘Step into the gondola, Willoughby,’ the young 
American suggested with the easy friendliness of his 
countrymen. ‘ Are you going anywhere in particular ? 
—No? Just lounging about reconnoitring the ground 
for the winter’s campaign ? Then you'd better jump 
in and let’s hear what you've been up to.’ 

Arnold Willoughby, nothing loath, descended lightly 
into the gondola. As he entered Mrs. Hesslegrave 
drew her gown just a little on one side instinctively. 
She had a sort of feeling in her soul that this maritime- 
looking young man didn’t move in exactly the same 
exalted sphere as that to which she and hers had 
always been accustomed. He hadn’t at all the air of 
a cavalry officer; and to Mrs. Hesslegrave’s mind 
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your cavalry officer was the measure of all things. 
So she shrank from him unobtrusively. But Kathleen 
noticed the shrinking, and being half afraid the nice 
siilor-like painter might have noticed it too, she was 
even more polite to him than she might otherwise 
have been in consequence of her mother’s unspoken 
slight. 

Willoughby took a place in the stern, dn the com- 
fortable stuffed seat between Mortimer and Kathleen. 
His manners at least, Mrs. Hesslegrave observed with 
comparative pleasure, were those of a gentleman; 
though his tailor’s bill would certainly not have suited 
her son Reginald’s enlightened views on that im- 
portant subject. 

‘Well, tell us all about it,’ Mortimer began at once, 
with the -utmost cordiality. ‘You're here, we all see. 
How have you managed to come here? It was only 
yesterday Iwas telling Miss Hesslegrave at the station 
how you weren’t sure whether things would turn out 
so as to enable you to return; and she said she so 
much hoped you’d manage to come back again.’ 

“We should be painting so near one another this 
year, no doubt,’ Kathleen said with a pleasant smile, 
‘we'd be able to see something of one another’s work 
und one another’s society.’ 

Arnold Willoughby’s face flushed with genuine and 
unexpected pleasure. Could it be really the fact that - 
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this pretty and pleasant-mannered artist girl was 
genuinely glad he had come back to Venice? And he 
a poor painter with only his art to bless himself with ? 
To Arnold Willoughby, after his rude awakening to 
fuller experience of the ways and habits of men and 
women, such disinterested interest seemed well-nigh 
incredible. He glanced at her timidly, yet with a face 
full of pleasure. 

‘That was very, very kind of you,’ he answered, 
rather low, for kindness always overcame him. Then _ 
he turned to the American. ‘Well, it was like this, 
you see, Mortimer,’ he said; ‘I sold my picture.’ 

‘Not the Chioggia Fisher-boats ?’ Kathleen cried, 
quite interested. 

‘Yes, the same you saw that day I met you at the 
Academy,’ Arnold answered, with secret delight that 
the pretty girl should have remembered the name and 
subject of his maiden effort. 

‘I thought you'd sell it,’ Kathleen replied, really 
radiant. ‘I am so glad you did. Mr. Mortimer told 
me your return to Venice and your future in art very 
largely depended upon your chance of selling it.’ 

‘Kathleen, my dear,’ Mrs. Hesslegrave interposed . 
in her chilliest voice, ‘do take care what you do, 
Don’t you see you’re letting vour shawl hang over into 
the water ?’ 


Kathleen lifted it up hurriedly, and went on with 
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her conversation, unheeding her mother’s hint, which 
indeed fell flat upon her. 

‘I knew you’d sell it,’ she continued with girlish 
enthusiasm. ‘It was so good. I liked it immensely. 
Such rich colour on the sails; and such delicate 
imagination !’ 

“But it rather lacked technique,’ the American 
interposed, just-a trifle chillily. 

‘Oh, technique anybody can get nowadays,’ Kathleen 
answered with warmth—‘ if he goes to the right place 
for it. It’s a matter of paying. What he can’t buy 
or be taught is imagination—fancy—keen sense of 
form—poetical colour-perception.’ 

“And how much did they give you for it?’ the 
American asked, point-blank, with his country’s 
directness. (An Englishman would have said, ‘I 
hope the terms were satisfactory.’) 

Willoughby parried the question. 

‘Not much,’ he answered discreetly. ‘ But enough 
for my needs. I felt at least my time had not been 
wasted. It’s enabled me to come back this autumn ot 
Venice, which on many grounds I greaviy desired to 
do; and it will even allow me to get a little more 
instruction in that technique of art which you rightly 
say is the weak point of my position. So, of course, 
on the whole, I’m more than satisfied.’ 

‘And what have you been doing all summer ?” 
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Mortimer continued, with a lazy wave to the 
gondolier, leaning back at his ease on his padded 
cushions. 

Arnold Willoughby still retained too much of the 
innate self-confidence of the born aristocrat to think it 
necessary for him to conceal anything that seemed to 
himself sufficiently good for him to do. If he could do 
it, he could also acknowledge it. 

‘Oh, I just went to sea again,’ he answered frankly. 
‘I got a place as A.B. on a Norwegian ship that traded 
with Dieppe ; deal planks and so forth ; and the hard 
work and fresh air I got in the North Sea have done 
me good, I fancy. I’m ever so much stronger than I 
was last winter.’ 

Mrs. Hesslegrave had been longing for some time to 
interpose in this very curious and doubtful conver- 
sation; and now she could restrain her desire no 
longer. 

‘You do it for your health, then, I suppose?’ she 
ventured to suggest, as if on purpose to save her own 
self-respect and the credit of Rufus Mortimer’s society. 
‘You’ve been ordered it by the doctor ?’ 

‘Oh, dear no! I do it for my livelihood,’ Arnold 
Willoughby answered stoutly, not in the least ashamed. 
‘I’m a sailor by trade; I go to sea all summer, and I 
paint all winter. It’s a very good alternatior. I find 
it suits me.’ 
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his was too much for Mrs. Hesslegrave. She felt 
that Mortimer, though he had a perfect right, of 
course, to choose his own friends where he liked, 
ought not to have exposed dear Kathleen and herself 
unces. 

‘ Dear me !’ she cried suddenly, looking up at the big 
brick tower that rose sheer justin front of them : ‘here 
we are at the Frari!—Kathleen, didn’t yon say you 
wanted to go in and lookagain at that picture of What’s- 
his-name’s—Ah, yes, Tintoretto’s—in the Scuola di 
San Rocco?—Oh, thank you so much, Mr. Mortimer ; 
we won't trouble you to wait for us. Kathleen knows 
her way on foot all over Venice. She can get from 
place to place in the most wonderful fashion, from end 
to end of the town, by these funny little calli. It 
was 80 kind of you to give us a lift so far.—Here, 
Kathleen; step out! Good-morning, Mr. Mortimer ; 
your gondola’s just charming.—Good-morning, Mr.— 
ah—I forget your friend’s name; oh, of course: Mr. 
Willoughby.’ 

The inevitable old man with a boat-hook was hold- 
ing the gondola by this time to the bank, and extend- 
ing his hat for the expected penny. Mrs. Hesslegrave 
stepped out, with her most matronly air, looking a 
dignified Juno. Kathleen stepped after her on to the 
slippery stone pavement, srecn-srown by the water’s 
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edge. As she did so, she turned, with her sweet 
slight figure, and waved a friendly good-bye to the two 
painters, the rich and the poor impartially. 

‘And I hope, Mr. Mortimer,’ she called out in her 
cheeriest tone, ‘ you'll bring Mr. Willoughby with you 
next week to our usual tea-and-talk at four on Wednes- 
day.’ 

As for poor Mrs. Hesslegrave, she stood speechless 
for a second, dumfounded with dismay, on the stone 
steps of the Frari. What could Kathleen be thinking 
of? That dreadful man! And this was the very 
misfortune she had been bent on averting ! 


CHAPTER VI. 
A CASE OF CONSCIENCE. 


Bur the cup of Mrs. Hesslegrave’s humiliation was not 
yet full. A moment’s pause lost all—and lo! the 
floodgates of an undesirable acquaintance were opened 
upon her. 

It was charity that did it—pure feminine charity, 
not unmingled with a faiat sense of how noblesse oblige, 
and what dignity demands from a potential Lady 
Bountiful. For the inevitable old man, with a ram- 
shackled boat-hook in his wrinkled brown hand, and 
n” teeth to boast of, who invariably moors your 
gondola to the shore while you alight from the prow, 
and holds his hat out afterwards for a few loose soldi, 
bowed low to the ground in his picturesque rags as 
Mrs. Hesslegrave passed him. Now, proper respect 
for her superior position always counted for much with 
Mrs. Hesslegrave. She paused for a moment at the 
top of the mouldering steps in helpless search for an 
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elusive pocket. But the wisdom and foresight of her 
London dressmaker had provided for this contmgency 
well beforehand by concealing it so far back among the 
recesses of her gown that she fumbled in vain and 
found no soldi. In her difficulty she turned with an 
appealing glance to Kathleen. 

‘Have you got any coppers, dear?’ she inquired in 
her most mellifluous voice. And Kathleen forthwith 
proceeded in like manner to prosecute her search for 
them in the labyrinthine folds of her own deftly- 
screened pocket. 

On what small twists and turns of circumstance does 
our whole life hang! Kathleen’s fate hinged entirely 
on that momentary delay, coupled with the equally 
accidental meeting at the doors of the Academy. For 
while she paused and hunted, as the old man stood 
bowing and scraping by the water’s edge, and consider- 
ing to himself, with his obsequious smile, that after so 
long a search the foresticri couldn’t decently produce 
in the end any smaller coin than half a dira—Rutus 
Mortimer, perceiving the cause of their indecision, 
stepped forward in the gondola with his own purse 
open. At the very same instant, too, Arnold 
Willoughby, half-torgetful of his altered fortunes, and 
conscious only of the fact that the incident was dis- 
composing at the second for a lady, pulled out loose 


his scanty stock of available cash, and selected from if 
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the smallest silver coin he happened to possess, which 
chanced to be a picce of fifty centesimi. Then, while 
Mortimer was hunting among his cold to find a frane, 
Arnold handed the money hastily to the cringing old 
bystander. The man in the picturesque rags closed 
his wrinkled brown hand on it with a satisfied SrIN ; 
and Mortimer tried to find another half-frane among 
the folds of his purse to repay on the spot his sailor 
acquaintance. But Arnold answered with such a firm 
air of quict dignity, ‘No, thank you; allow me to 
settle it,’ that Mortimer, after a moment of ineffectual 
remonstrance—‘ But this is my gondola ’—was fain to 
hold his peace; and even Mrs. Hesslegrave was con- 
strained to acquiesce in the odd young man’s whim 
with a murmured, ‘Oh, thank you.’ After that, she 
felt she could no longer be frigid—till the next oppor- 
tunity. Meanwhile, when Kathleen suggested in her 
gentlest and most enticing voice, ‘ Why don’t you two 
step Out and look at the Tintorettos*with us ?—Mrs. 
Hesslegrave recognised that there was nothing for it 
now but to smile and look pleased and ‘pretend she 
really liked the strange young man’s society. 

So they went into the Scuola di San Rocco together. 
But Rufus Mortimer, landably anxious that his friend 
should expend no more of his hard-earned cash on 
such unseasonable gallantries, took good care to go on 
a few paces ahead and take tickets for the whole party 
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before Mrs. Hesslegrave and Kathleen, escorted by the 
unsuspecting Arnold, had turned the corner by the 
rearing red church of the Frari. The elder lady 
arrived at the marble-coated front of the Scuola not a 
little out of breath; for she was endowed with asthina, 
and she hated to walk even the few short steps from the 
condola to the tiny piazza; which was one of the 
reasons, indeed, why Kathleen, most patient and 
dutiful and considerate of daughters, had chosen 
Venice rather than any other Italian town as the 
scene on which to specialize her artistic talent. Tor 
nowhere on earth is locomotion so cheap or so easy as 
in the city of canals, where a gondola will convey you 
from end to end of the town, without noise or jolting, 
at the modest expense of eightpence sterling. Jiven 
Mrs. Hesslegrave, however, could not resist after a 
while the contagious kindliness of Arnold Willoughby’s 
demeanour. ’Twas such a novelty to him to be in 
ladies’ society nowadays, that he rose at once to the 
occasion, and developed at one bound from a confirmed 
misogynist into an accomplished courtier. The fact 
of it was he had been taken by Kathleen’s frank 
cratitude that day at the Academy ; and he was really 
touched this afternoon by her evident recollection of 
him, and her anxiety to show him all the politeness in 
her power. Never before since he had practically 
ceased to be Earl of Axminster had any woman 
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treated him with half so much consideration. Arnold 
Willoughby was almost tempted in his own heart to 
try whether or not he had hit here, by pure accident 
of fate, upon that rare soul which could accept him 
and love him for the true gold that was in him, and 
not for the guinea stamp of which he had purposely 
divested himself. 

As they entered the great hall, Campagna’s master- 
piece, its walls richly dight with Tintoretto’s frescoes, 
Arnold Willoughby drew back involuntarily at the 
first glance with a little start of astonishment. 

“Dear me,’ he cried, turning round in his surprise 
to Kathleen, and twisting his left hand in a lock of 
hair behind his ear—which was a trick he had when- 
ever he was deeply interested—‘ what amazing people 
these superb old Venetians were, after all! Why, one’s 
never at the end of them! What a picture it gives 
one of their magnificence and their wealth, this sumptu- 
ous council-house of one unimportant brotherhood !’ 

‘It is fine,’ Mortimer interposed, with a little smile 
of superiority, as one who knew it well of old. ‘It’s 
a marvel of decoration. Then, I suppose, from 
what you say, this is the first time you’ve been here ?” 

‘Yes, the ver, first time,’ Arnold admitted at once 
with that perfect frankness which was his most 
charming characteristic. ‘Though I’ve lived here so 
long, there are in Venice a great many interiors I’ve 
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never seen. Outside, I think I know every nook and 
corner of the smallest side-canals, and the remotest 
calli, about as well as anybody; for Pim given to 
ineandering on foot round the town; and it’s only on 
foot one can ever really get to know the whole of 
Venice. Perhaps you wouldn’t believe it, but there 
isn't a single house on all the islands that make up the 
town which can’t be reached on one’s own legs from 
every other by some circuit of bridges, without one’s 
ever having to trust to a ferry-boat or a gondola. But 
of course you must know the tortuous twists and turns 
to get round to some of them. So, outside at least, | 
know my Venice thoroughly. But inside—ah, there ! 
if you except St. Mark’s and a few other churches— 
with, of course, the Academy—I hardly know it at all. 
There are dozens of places you could take me to like 
this that I never stepped inside yet.’ 

Kathleen was just going to ask, ‘ Why ?’ when the 
answer came of itself to her. In order to gain admit- 
tance to most of these interiors, you have to pay a 
franc ; and she remembered now, with a sudden burst 
of surprise, that a franc was a very appreciable sum 
indeed to their new acquaintance. So she altered her 
phrase to: 

‘Well, I’m very glad at least we met you to-day, 
and have had the pleasure of bringing you for the 
first time to San Rocco.’ 
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And it was a treat. Arnold couldn’t deny that. 
He roamed round those great rooms in a fever of 
delight, and gazed with the fulness of a painter’s soul 
at 'Tintoretto’s masterpieces. The gorgeous brilhancy 
of Titian’s Annunciation, the naturalistic reality of the 
Adoration of the Magi, the beautiful penitent Magda- 
leno beside the fiery cloud-flakes of her twilight 
landscape—he gloated over them all with cultivated 
appreciation. Kathleen marvelled to herself how a 
mere common sailor could ever have imbibed such an 
enthralling love for the highest art, and still more 
how he could ever have learned to speak of its inner 
meaning in such well-chosen phrases. It fairly took 
her breath away when the young man in the jersey 
and blue woollen cap stood entranced before the fresco 
of the Pool of Bethesda, with its grand far-away land- 
scape, and mused to himself aloud as it were : 

‘What a careless giant he was, to be sure, this 
Tintoretto! Why, he seems just to fling his paint 
haphazard upon the wall, as if it cost him no more 
trouble to paint an Ascension than to sprawl his brush 
over the face of the plaster: and yet—there comes out 
in the end a dream of soft colour, a poem in neutral 
tints, a triumphant pean of virile imagining.’ 

‘Yes! they’re beautiful,’ Kathleen answered: ‘ ex- 
ceedingly beautiful. And what you say of them is so 
true. They’re dashed off with such princely ease. 
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You put into words what one would like to say one’s 
self, but doesn’t know how to.’ 

And, indeed, even Mrs. Hesslegrave was forced to 
admit in her own mind that, in spite of his rough clothes 
and his weather-beaten face, the young man seemed to 
have ideas and language above his station. Not that 
Mrs. Hesslegrave thought any the better of him on that 
account. Why can’t young men be content to remain 
in the rank in life in which circumstances and the law 
of the land have placed them? Of course there were 
Burns, and Shakespeare, and Keats, and so forth— 
not one of them a born gentleman: and Kathleen was 
always telling her how that famous Giotto (whose 
angular angels she really couldn't with honesty 
pretend to admire) was at first nothing more than a 
mere Tuscan shepherd boy. But, then, all these were 
geniuses; and if a man is a genius, of course that’s 
quite another matter. Though, to be sure, in our own 
day, genius has no right to crop up m a common 
sailor. It discomposes one’s natural views of life, and 
leads to such unpleasant and awkward positions. 

When they had looked at the Tintorettos through the 
whole history of the Testament, from the Annuncia- 
tion downstairs with the child-like Madonna to the 
Ascension in the large hall on the upper landing, they 
turned to go out and resume their places in the wait- 
ing gondola, And here a new misfortune lay in wait 
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for Mrs. Hesslegrave. "Twas a day of evil chances. 
For as she and Rufus Mortimer took their seats in the 
stern on those neatly-padded cushions which rejoiced 
her soul, Kathleen, to her immense surprise and 
no small internal annoyance, abruptly announced her 
intention of walking home over the bridge by herself, 
so as to pass the colour-shop in the Calle San Moise. 
She wanted some ultramarine, she said, for the picture 
she was going to paint in the corner of the Giudecca. 
Of course, Arnold Willoughby insisted upon accom- 
panying her; and so, to complete that morning’s 
mishaps, Mrs. Hesslegrave had the misery of seeing 
her daughter walk off, through a narrow and darkling 
Venetian street, accompanied on her way by that 
awful man, whom Mrs. Hesslegrave had been doing all 
she knew to shake off from the very first moment she 
had the ill-luck to set eyes on him. 

Not that Kathleen had the slightest intention of 
disobeying or irritating or annoying her mother. 
Nothing, indeed, could have been further from her 
innocent mind; it was merely that she didn’t under- 
stand or suspect Mrs. Hesslegrave’s objection to the 
frank young sailor. Too honest to doubt him, she 
missed the whole point of her mother’s dark hints. 
So ghe walked home with Arnold, conscience free, 
without the faintest idea she was doing anything that 
could possibly displease Mrs. Hesslegrave. They 
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walked on, side by side, through strange little lanes, 
bounded high on either hand by lofty old palaces, which 
raised their mildewed fronts and antique arched 
windows above one another’s heads, in emulous striv- 
ing towards the scanty sunshine. As for Arnold 
Willoughby, he darted round the corners like one that 
knew them intimately. Kathleen had flattered her 
soul she could find her way tolerably well on foot 
through the best part of Venice: but she soon dis- 
covered that Arnold Willoughby knew how to thread 
his path through that seeming labyrinth far more 
easily than she could do. Here and there he would 
cross some narrow high-pitched bridge over a petty 
canal, where market-boats from the mainland stood 
delivering vegetables at gloomy portals that opened 
close down to the water’s edge, or woodmen from the 
hills, with heavily-laden barges, handed fagots through 
erated windows to bare-headed and _ yellow-haired 
Venetian housewives. Ragged shutters and iron bal- 
conies overhung the green waterway. Then, again, 
he would skirt for awhile some ill-scented Rio, where 
strings of onions hung out in the sun from every 
second door, and cheap Madonnas in gilt and painted 
wood sat enshrined in plaster niches behind burning 
oil-lamps. On and on he led Kathleen by unknown 
side-streets, past wonderful little squares or flag-paved 
campi, each adorned with its ancient church and its 
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slender belfry; over the colossal curve of the Rialto 
with its glittering shops on either side; and home by 
queer byways, where few feet else save of native 
Venetians ever ventured to penetrate. Now and again 
round the corners came the echoing cries, ‘ Stali,’ 
‘Prem?’ and some romantic gondola with its covered 
trappings, like a floating black hearse, would slide 
past like lightning. Well as Kathleen knew the town, 
it was still a revelation to her. She walked on, 
entranced, with a painter’s eye, through that ever- 
varying, ever-moving, ever-enchanting panorama. 
And they talked as they went; the young sailor- 
painter talked on and on, frankly, delightfully, charm- 
ingly. He talked of Kathleen and her art; of what 
she would work at this winter; of where he himself 
meant to pitch his easel ; of the chances of their both 
choosing some neighbouring subject. Confidence be- 
gets confidence. He talked so much about Kathleen, 
and drew her on so about her aims and aspirations in 
art, that Kathleen in turn felt compelled for very 
shame to repay the compliment, and to ask him much 
about himself and his mode of working. Arnold 
Willoughby smiled and showed those exquisite teeth 
of his when she questioned him first. ‘It’s the one 
subject,’ he answered—‘ seif—on which they say all 
men are fluent and none agreeable.’ But he belied 
his own epigram, Kathleen thought, as he continued : 
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for he talked about himself, and yet he talked delight- 
fully. It was so novel to hear a man so discuss the 
question of his own place in life, as though it mattered 
little whether he remained a common sailor or rose to 
be reckoned a painter and a gentleman. He never 
even seemed to feel the immense gulf which in 
Kathleen’s eyes separated the two callings. It 
appeared to be to him a mere matter of convenience 
which of the two he followed. He talked of them 
so calmly as alternative trades in the pursuit of 
which a man might if he chose earn an honest live- 
lihood. 

‘But surely you feel the artist’s desire to create 
beautiful things?’ Kathleen cried at last. ‘They're 
not quite on the same level with you—fine art and 
sail-reefing !’ 

That curious restrained curl was just visible for a 
second round the delicate corners of Arnold Wil- 
loughby’s honest mouth. 

‘You compel me to speak of myself,’ he said, ‘ when 
I would much rather be speaking of somebody or 
something else; but if I must, I will tell you.’ 

‘Do,’ Kathleen said, drawing close, with more 
eagerness in her manner than Mrs. Hesslegrave would 
have considered entirely ladylike. ‘It’s so much 
more interesting.’ And then, fearing she had perhaps 
gone a little too far, she blushed to her ear-tips. 
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Arnold noticed that dainty blush—it became her 
wonderfully—and was confirmed by it in his good 
opinion of Kathleen’s disinterestedness. Could this 
indeed be the one woman on earth to whom he could 
really give himself ?—the one woman who could take 
a man for what he was in himself, not for what the 
outside world chose to call him? He was half inclined 
to think so. 

‘Well,’ he continued with a reflective air, ‘there’s 
much to be said for art—and much also for the 
common sailor. I may be right, or I may be wrong ; 
I don’t want to force anybody else into swallowing my 
opinions wholesale; I’m far too uncertain about.them 
myself for that; but as far as my own conduct goes 
(which is all I have to answer for), why, I must base 
it upon them; I must act as seems most just and 
right to my own conscience. Now, I feel a sailor’s 
life is one of undoubted usefulness to the community. 
He’s employed in carrying commodities of universally 
acknowledged value from the places where they're 
produced to the places where they’re needed. Nobody 
can deny that that’s a useful function. The man who 
does that can justify his life and his livelihood to his 
fellows. No caviller can ever accuse him of eating his 
bread unearned, an idle drone, at the table of the 
commonalty. That’s why I determined to be a 
common sailor. It was work I could do; work that 
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suited me well; work I felt my conscience could wholly 
approve of.’ 

‘T see,’ Kathleen answered, very much taken aback. 
It had never even occurred to her that a man could so 
choose his calling in life on conscientious rather than 
on personal grounds; could attach more importance 
to the usefulness and lawfulness of the trade he took 
up than to the money to be made at it. The earnest- 
looking sailor-man in the rough woollen clothes was 
opening up to her new perspectives of moral possi- 
bility. 

‘But didn’t you long for art too?’ she went on after 
a brief pause; ‘you who have so distinct a natural 
vocation, so keen a taste for form and colour ?” 

Arnold Willoughby looked hard at her. 

‘Yes,’ he answered frankly, with a scrutinizing 
glance. ‘I did. I longed for it. But at first I kept 
the longing sternly down. I thought 1t was wrong 
of me even to wish to indulge it. I had put my hand 
to the plough, and I didn’t like to look back again. 
Still, when my health began to give way, I saw things 
somewhat differently. Iwas as anxious as ever, then, 
to do some work in the world that should justify my 
existence, so to speak, to my fellow-creatures ; anxious 
to feel I didn’t sit, a mere idle mouth, at the banquet 
of humanity. But I began to perceive that man 
cannot live by bread alone; that the useful trades, 
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though they are, after all, at bottom the noblest anil 
most ennobling, do not fill up the sum of human exist- 
ence: that we have need, too, of books, of poetry, of 
pictures, statues, music. So | determined to give up 
my life, half-and-half, to either—to sail by summer, 
and paint by winter, if only I could earn enough by 
painting to live upon. For my first moral postulate is 
that every man ought to be ashamed of himself if he 
can’t win wage enough by his own exertions to keep 
him going. That is, in fact, the one solid and practical 
test of his usefulness to his fellow-creatures—whether 
or not they are willing to pay him that he may keep 
at work for them. If he can’t do that, then I hold 
without doubt he isa moral failure. And it’s his duty 
to take himself sternly in hand till he fits himself at 
once for being the equal in this respect of the navvy 
or the scavenger.’ 

‘Bus art drew you on? Kathleen said, much 
wondering in her soul at this strange intrusion of con- 
science into such unfamiliar fields. 

‘Yes, art drew me on,’ Arnold Willoughby answered ; 
‘and though I had my doubts, I allowed it to draw 
me. 1 felt I was following my own inclination ; but 
I felt, too, I was doing right to some extent, if only I 
could justify myself by painting pictures good enough 
to give pleasure to others: the test of their goodness 
being always saleability. The fact is, the sea didn’t 
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satisfy all the wants of my nature; and since we 
men are men, not sheep or monkeys, I hold we are 
justified in indulging to the full these higher and 
purely human or civilized tastes, just as truly as the 
lower ones. So I determined, after all, to take to 
art for ualf my livelihood—not, I hope, without con- 
ecientious justification. For I would never wish to do 
anything in life which might not pass the honest 
scrutiny of an impartial jury of moral inquisitors.— 
Why, here we are at the Piazza! I'd no idea we'd 
got so far yet !’ 

‘Nor I either!’ Kathleen exclaimed. ‘I’m sorry for 
it, Mr. Willoughby—for this is all so interesting.—But, 
at any rate, you’re coming with Mr. Mortimer on 
Wednesday.’ 

Armold Willoughby’s face flushed all aglow with 
pleasure. The misogynist in him was thoroughly over- 
come; nothing remained but the man chivalrously 
erateful to a beautiful woman for her undiseuised 
interest. He raised his cap, radiant. ‘Thank you 
so much,’ he answered simply, like the gentleman 
that he was. ‘You may be sure I won’t forget it. 
How kind of you to ask me !’ 

For he knew it was the common sailor in rough 
clothes she had invited, not Albert Ogilvie Redburn, 
seventh Karl of Axminster. 


CHAPTER VII. 
MAKING THEIR MINDS UP. 


Tuat winter through, in spite of Mrs. Hesslegrave, 
Kathleen saw a great deal of the interesting sailor who 
had taken to painting. Half by accident, half by 
design, they had chosen their pitches very close 
together. Both of them were painting on that quaint 
old quay, the Fondamenta delle Zattere, overlooking 
the broad inlet or Canal della Giudecca, where most 
of the sea-going craft of Venice lie at anchor, unload- 
-ing. Kathleen’s canvas was turned inland, towards 
the crumbling old church of San Trovaso, and the 
thick group of little bridges, curved high in the 
middle, that span the minor canals of that half- 
deserted quarter. She looked obliquely down two of 
those untrodden streets at once, so as to get a double 
glimpse of two sets of bridges at all possible angles, 
and afford herself a difficult lesson in the perspective 
of arches. Midway between the two rose the tapering 
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campanile of the quaint old church, with the acacias 
by its side, that hang their drooping branches and 
feathery foliage into the stagnant water of the placid 
Rio. But Arnold Willoughby’s easel was turned in 
the opposite direction, towards the seaward runlets 
and the open channel where the big ships lay moored ; 
he loved better to paint the sea-going vessels he knew 
and understood so well—the thick forest of masts; the 
russet-brown sails of the market-boats from Mestre ; 
the bright reds and greens of the Chioggia fisher-craft ; 
the solemn gray of the barges that bring fresh water 
from Fusina. It was maritime Venice he could best re- 
produce; while Kathleen's lighter brush reflected rather 
the varying mocds and tessellated floor of the narrow 
canals, which are to the sea-girt city what streets and 
alleys are to more solid towns of the mainland. 

Thus painting side by side, they saw much of one 
another. Rufus Mortimer, who cherished a real liking 
for Kathleen, grew jealous at times of the penniless 
sailor-man. It seemed to him a pity, indeed, that Kath- 
leen should get entangled with a fellow like that, who 
could never, by any possibility, bein a position to marry 
her. But then Mortimer, being an American, had a 
profound faith at bottom in the persuasive worth of the 
almighty dollar; and though he was really a good 
fellow with plenty of humanity and generous feeling, 
he didn’t doubt that in the end, when it came to 
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settling down, Kathleen would prefer the solid advan- 
tages of starting in life as a rich Philadelphian’s wife 
to the sentimental idea of love in a cottage—and a poor 
one at that—with a destitute sailor who dabbled like 
an amateur in marine painting. However, being a 
prudent man, and knowing that proximity in these 
affairs is half the battle, Mortimer determined to pitch 
his own canvas in the same part of the town, and to 
paint a picture close by to Kathleen and Willoughby. 
This involved on his part no small departure from his 
usual practice; for Mortimer was by choice a confirmed 
figure-painter, who worked in a studio from the living 
model. But he managed to choose an outdoor 
subject combining figure with landscape, and dashed 
away vigorously at a background of brown ware- 
houses and mouldering arches, with a laughing group 
of gay Venetian models picturesquely posed as a merry 
christening-party, by the big doors of San Trovaso. 
Money gives a man a pull; and Arnold Willoughby 
felt it when every morning Kathleen floated up to her 
work in Rufus Mortimer’s private gondola, with Mrs. 
Hesslegrave leaning back (in her capacity of chaperon) 
on those well-padded cushions, and the two handsome 
gondoliers waiting obsequious and attentive by the 
marble steps for their employer’s orders. But it was 
just what he wanted. For he could see with his own 
eyes that Mortimer was paying very marked court to 
VOL. I. 7 
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the pretty English girl-artist; and, indeed, Mortimer, 
after his country’s wont, made no attempt to disguise 
that patent fact in any way. On the other hand, 
Arnold perceived that Kathleen seemed to pay quite 
as much attention to the penniless sailor as to the 
American millionaire. And that was exactly what 
Arnold Willoughby desired to find out. He could get 
any number of women to flutter eagerly and anxiously 
round Lord Axminster’s chair; but he would never 
care to take any one of them all for better, for worse, 
unless she was ready to give up money and position 
and more eligible offers for the sake of Arnold 
Willoughby, the penniless sailor and _ struggling 
artist. 

And, indeed, in spite of his well-equipped gondola, 
Rufus Mortimer didn’t somehow have things all his 
own way. If Kathleen came down luxuriously every 
morning in the Cristoforo Colombo, she oftenest re- 
turned to the Piazza on foot, by devious byways, with 
Arnold Willoughby. She liked those walks ever so 
much: Mr. Willoughby was always such a delightful 
companion; and, sailor or no sailor, he had really 
picked up an astonishing amount of knowledge about 
Venetian history, antiquities and architecture. On 
one such day, towards early spring, as they walked 
together through the narrow lanes, overshadowed by 
mighty cornices, where one could touch the houses on 
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. either hand as one went, a pretty little Italian girl, 
about five years old, ran hastily out of a musty shop 
over whose door hung salt fish and long strings of 
garlic. She was singing to herself as she ran a queer 
old song in the Venetian dialect— 


‘Wustu che mi te insegna a navegar ? 
Vate a far una barca o una batela:’ 


but when her glance fell on Arnold Willoughby she 
looked up at him with a merry twinkle in her big 
brown eyes, and dropped him a little curtsey of the 
saucy Southern pattern. ‘Buon giorno, sior,’ she cried, 
in the liquid Venetian patois. And Arnold answered 
_ with a pleasant smile of friendly recognition, ‘ Buon 
giorno, piccola.’ 

‘You know her?’ Kathleen asked, half wondering 
to herself how her painter had made the acquaintance 

of the little golden-haired Venetian. 

Oh dear yes,’ the young man answered with a 
smile. ‘That’s Cecca, that little one. She knows 
me very well.’ He hesitated a moment; then on 
purpose, as if to try her, he went on very quietly : ‘In 
point of fact, I lodge there.’ 

Kathleen was conscious of a distinct thrill of sur- 
prise, not unmixed with something like horror or 
disgust. She had grown accustomed by this time to 
her companion’s rough clothes, and to his sailor-like 
demeanour, redeemed as it was in her eyes by his 
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artistic feeling, and his courteous manners, which she 
always felt in her heart were those of a perfect gentle- 
man. But it gave her a little start even how to find 
that the man who could talk so beautifully about 
Gentile Bellini and Vittore Carpaccio—the man who 
taught her to admire and understand for the first 
time the art of the very earliest Venetian painters ; 
the man who so loved the great Romanesque arcades 
of the Fondaco dei Turchi, and who gloated over the 
details of the mosaics in St. Mark’s—could consent to 
live in a petty Italian shop, reeking with salt cod and 
overhanging the noisome bank of a side-canal more 
picturesque than sweet-smelling. She showed her 
consternation in her face ; for Arnold, who was watch- 
ing her close, went on with a slight shadow on his 
frank sun-burnt forehead: ‘ Yes, I live in there. I 
thought you’d think the worse of me when you came 
to know it.’ 

Thus openly challenged, Kathleen turned round to 
him with her fearless eyes, and said perhaps a little 
more than she would ever have said had he not driven 
her to avow it. 

‘Mr. Willoughby,’ she answered, gazing straight 
into his honest face, ‘it isn’t a pretty place, and I 
wouldn’t like to live in it myself, I confess; but I 
don’t think the worse of you. I respect you so much, 
I really don’t believe anything of that sort—of any 
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sort, perhaps—could ever make me think the worse of 
you. So there! I’ve told you.’ 

‘Thank you,’ Arnold answered low. And then he 
was silent. Neither spoke for some moments. Each 
was thinking: ‘Have I said too much ?’ And Arnold 
Willoughby was also thinking very seriously in his 
own mind: ‘Having gone so far, ought I not now to 
go farther ?’ 

However, being a prudent man, he reflected to him- 
self that if he could hardly pay his own way as yet by 
his art, he certainly could not pay somebody else’s. 
So he held his tongue for the moment, and went home 
a little later, to his single room overlooking the side- 
canal, to ruminate at his leisure over this new face to 
his circumstances. 

And Kathleen, too, went home—to think much 
about Arnold Willoughby. Both young people, in 
fact, spent the best part of that day in thinking of 
nothing else save one another ; which was a tolerably 
good sign to the experienced observer that they were 
falling in love, whether they knew it or knew it not. 

For when Kathleen got home, she shut herself up 
by herself in her own pretty room with the dainty 
wall-paper, and leaned out of the window. It was a 
beautiful window, on the Grand Canal, quite close to 
the Piazza, and the Doges’ Palace, and the Rivi degli 
Schiavoni; and it looked across the inlet towards the 
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Dogana di Mare, and the dome of Santa Maria, with 
the campanile of San Giorgio on its lonely mud-island 
in the middle distance. Beyond lay a spacious field 
of burnished gold, the shallow water of the lagoon in 
the full flood of sunshine. But Kathleen had no eyes 
that lovely afternoon for the creeping ships that glided 
in and out with stately motion through the tortuous 
channel which leads between islets of gray slime to 
the mouth of the Lido and the open sea. Great red 
lateen sails swerved and luffed unnoticed. All she 
could think of now was Arnold Willoughby, and his 
lodgings at the salt-fish shop. Her whole soul was 
deeply stirred by that strange disclosure. 

She might have guessed it before: yet, now she 
knew it, it frightened her. Was it right of her, she 
asked herself over and over again, to let herself fall in 
love, as she felt she was doing, with a common sailor, 
who could live contentedly in a small Italian magazen, 
inside whose doors she herself would hardly consent 
to show her face? Was it ladylike? was it womanly 
of her ? 

She had her genuine doubts. Few women would 
have felt otherwise. For to women the conventions 
count for more than to men; and the feelings of class 
are more deep-seated and more persistent, especially 
in all that pertains to love and marriage. A man can 
readily enough ‘ marry beneath him’; but to a woman 
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it isa degradation to give herself away to what she 
thinks an inferior. Aninferior? Even as she thought 
it, Kathleen Hesslegrave’s mind revolted with a rush 
against the base imputation. He was not her inferior ; 
rather, if it came to that, be he sailor or gentleman, 
he was her superior in every way. The man who 
could paint, who could think, who could talk as he 
could, the man who cherished such high ideals of life, 
of conduct, of duty, was everyone's equal and most 
people’s superior. He was her own superior. In cold 
blood she said it. He could think and dare and attain 
to things she herself at her best could but blindly 
grope after. 

In her diary that afternoon (for she had acquired 
the bad habit of keeping a diary) Kathleen wrote down 
all these things, as she was wont to write down her 
inmost thoughts; and she even ended with the direct 
avowal to herself, ‘I love him! I love him! If he 
asks me, I will accept him.’ She locked it up in her 
safest drawer, but she was not ashamed of it. 

At the very same moment, however, Arnold Wil- 
loughby for his part was leaning out of his window in 
turn, in the wee top room of the house above the salt- 
fish shop in the tiny side-street, with his left hand 
twisted in the lock behind his ear, after that curious 
fashion of his, and was thinking—of what else save 
Kathleen Hesslegrave ? 
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It was a pretty enough window in its way, too, that 
leaded lattice on the high fourth floor in the Calle del 
Paradiso; and, as often happens in Venetian side- 
streets, when you mount high enough in the skyward- 
clambering houses, it commanded a far more beautiful 
and extensive view than any stranger could imagine 
as he looked up from without at the narrow chink of 
blue between the tall rows of opposite stonework. Tor 
it gave upon a side-canal full of life and bustle ; and 
it looked out just beyond upon a quaint round tower 
with a, Romanesque staircase winding spirally outside 
it, and disclosing glimpses in the further distance of 
spires and domes and campanili innumerable. But it 
wasn’t of the staircase, or the crowded canal, or the 
long shallow barges laden with eggs and fruit, that 
Arnold Willoughby was just then thinking. His mind 
was wholly taken up with Kathleen Hesslegrave and 
the new wide problems she laid open before him. 

He knew he was in love with her. He recognised 
he was in love with her. And what was more, from 
the way she had said those words, ‘I respect you 80 
much, I don’t believe anything on earth could ever 
make me think the worse of you,’ he felt pretty sure 
in his own mind she loved him in return, and had 
divined his love for her. Even his native modesty 
would not allow him to deceive himself on that score 
any longer. For he was a modest man, little given to 
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fancying that women were ‘gone on him,’ as Mr. 
Reginald Hesslegrave was wont to phrase it in his 
peculiar dialect. Indeed, Arnold Willoughby had haa 
ample cause for modesty in that direction ; Lady Sark. 
had taught him by bitter experience to know his 
proper place; and he had never forgotten that one 
sharp lesson. She was a simple clergyman’s daughter 
near Oxford when first he met her; and he had fallen 
in love at once with her beauty, her innocence, her 
seeming simplicity. She rose quickly to an earl. He 
believed in her with all the depth and sincerity of his 
honest nature. There was nobody like Blanche, he 
thought; nobody so true, so simple-minded, so sweet, 
so trustworthy. A single London season made all the 
difference. Blanche Middleton found herself the 
belle of the year; and being introduced to the great 
world, through Lord Axminster’s friends, as_ his 
aftianced bride, made the best of her opportunities by 
throwing over one of the poorest earls in England in 
favour of one of the richest and most worthless 
marquises. From that moment, the man who had 
once been Albert Ogilvie Redburn, Earl of Axminster, 
was never likely to overestimate the immediate effect 
produced by his mere personality on the heart of any 
woman. 

Nevertheless, Arnold Willoughby was not disinclined 
to believe that Kathleen Hesslegrave really and truly 
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loved him. Because one woman had gone straight 
from his arms to another man’s bosom, that did not 
prove that all women were incapable of loving. He 
believed Kathleen liked him very much, not only for 
his own sake, but also in spite of prejudices—deeply 
ingrained prejudices, natural enough under the cir- 
cumstances, and which almost every good woman (as 
good women go) would have shared to the full 
with her. And he began to wonder now whether, 
having gone so far, it was not his duty to go a step 
further and ask her to marry him. A man has no 
right to lead a woman’s heart up to a certain point of 
expectation, and then to draw back without giving her 
at least the chance of accepting him. 

But how could he ask her? That was now the 
question. He certainly wasn’t going to turn his hack 
upon his own deliberate determination, and to claim 
once more the title and estates of the earldom of 
Axminster. Having put his hand to the plough, as he 
so often said to himself, for very shame of his man- 
hood, he must never look back again. One way alone 
shone clear before him. Every labourer in England 
could earn enough by his own exertions to support at 
need a wife and family. Arnold Willoughby would 
have felt himself a disgraceful failure if he could not 
sueceed in doing what the merest breaker of stones on 
the road could do. He made up his mind at once. 
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He must manage to earn such a living for himself as 
would enable him without shame to ask Kathleen 
whether or not she liked him well enough to share it 
with him in future. 

From that day forth, then, this aim was ever 
present in Arnold Willoughby’s mind. He would 
succeed in his art, for the sake of asking the one 
woman on earth he could love to marry him. And 
oftener and oftener as he paced the streets of Venice, 
he twisted his finger round the lock by his ear with 
that curious gesture which was always in his case the 
surest sign of profound preoccupation. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
A DIGRESSION. 


In London, meanwhile, Mr. Reginald Hesslegrave, to 
use his own expressive phrase, was ‘going it.’ And 
few young gentlemen with an equally exiguous income 
knew how to ‘ go it’ at the same impetuous pace as 
Mr. Reginald Hesslegrave. That very same evening, 
indeed, as he walked down the Strand arm-in-arm 
with his chum, Charlie Owen—the only other fellow 
in the office who fulfilled to the letter Mr. Reginald’s 
exalted ideal of ‘what a gentleman ought to be’—he 
stopped for a moment opposite the blushing window 
of a well-known sporting paper to observe the result 
of the first big race of the season. Mr. Reginald, 
as is the wont of his kind, had backed the favourite. 
He drew a long breath of disappointment as he 
scanned the telegram giving the result. ‘ Amber Witch 
wins in a canter,’ be murmured with marked disgust 
to his sympathizing companion. ‘A rank outsider !’ 
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‘Pipped again?’ Charlie Owen inquired in the 
peculiar dialect at which they were both experts. 

And Reginald Hesslegrave answered : 

‘Pipped again! For a tenner !’ with manly resig- 
nation. He was sustained under this misfortune, 
indeed, by the consoling reflection that the ‘ tenner ’ 
he had risked on Yorkshire Lass would come in the 
end out of Kathleen’s pocket. It’s a thing to be 
ashamed of, for a gentleman, of course, to have a 
sister who is obliged to dabble in paint for a livell- 
hood: but, from the practical point of view, it has its 
advantages also. And Reggie found it a distinct advan- 
tage during the racing seas”: ‘hat he was able to draw 
upon Kathleen’s earnings for unlimited loans, which 
were never repaid, it is true, but which were described 
as such in order to save undue wear and tear to Mr. 
Reginald’s delicate feelings. It doesn’t ‘look well’ to 
ask your sister point-blank for a present of a ten- 
pound note; but a loan to that amount, from time to 
time, to meet a pressing temporary emergency, is a 
form of advance that never grates for 2 moment upon 
the most refined susceptibilities. 

‘That’s a nuisance,’ Charlie Owen responded, with 
& sympathetic, wry face; ‘for I suppose you counted 
upon it.’ 

Now, this was exactly what Mr. Reginald had done, 
after the fashion of the City clerk who fancies himself 
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as a judge of horse-flesh; but he wasn’t going to 
acknowledge it. 

‘Tt never does to count upon anything in the 
glorious uncertainty of racing,’ he answered with a 
bounce, swallowing his disappointment in that resigned 
spirit which is born of a confident belief that your 
sister, after all, will have in the end to make good the 
deficit. ‘Though, to be sure, I was in need of it; for 
I’ve asked Florrie Clarke and her mother to run round 
to the Gaiety for an hour with me this evening; and 
I can tell you it comes heavy on a fellow, and no mis- 
take, to settle for the grub for Florrie’s mother! She 
is a dab at lobster salad 

‘Then, you’re taking them to supper afterwards !’ 
Charlie inquired with admiration. One young foo] 
invariably admires another for his courage and nobility 
in spending the money he hasn’t got, to somebody 
else’s final discomfort and detriment. 

Reginald nodded a careless assent. 

‘To Romano’s,’ he answered, with justifiable pride 
in the background of his tone. ‘ When I do the thing 
at all, I like to do it properly ; and Florrie’s the sort 
of girl, don’t you know, who’s accustomed to see 
things done in the very best style ; so I mean to go it.’ 

‘What a fellow you are!’ Charlie Owen exclaimed 
with heart-felt admiration. ‘ After a knock-down blow 
like this, that would dishearten most chappies ?” 
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Mr. Reginald smiled a deprecatory smile of modest 
self-approval. 

‘Well, I flatter myself I am a bit of a philosopher,’ 
he admitted with candour, like one who glides lightly 
over his own acknowledged merits. ‘Why don’t you 
come too? There’d be room in my box for you.’ 

‘Does it run to a box, then ?’ Charlie Owen asked, 
open-eyed. 

And Reggie answered, with an expansive wave of 
his neatly-gloved hand : 

‘Do you suppose I'd ask Florrie and her mother to 
go in the pit? I imagine I know how to do the thing 
like a gentleman.’ 

‘Well, of course, if you’ve got a box,’ Charlie 
assented with alacrity, ‘one more or less doesn’t count. 
But still—there’s the supper !’ 

Mr. Reginald dismissed the sordid suggestion with 
another dainty wave of his well-gloved left. 

‘When a gentleman asks another gentleinan to sup 
with him,’ he observed with sententious dignity, ‘it 
isn’t usual for his guest to make inquiries beforehand 
as to the cost of the entertainment.’ After which 
noble rebuke, Charlie Owen felt it would be positive 
bad manners not to accept with effusion ; and was lost 
in wonder, delight, and awe—as Reggie intended he 
should be—at the magnanimity of a chappie who, 
after a loss like that, could immediately launch out 
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into fresh extravagance by inviting a friend to a quite 
unnecessary and expensive banquet. What a splendid 
creature the fast young man really is, after all! and 
how nobly he dispenses unlimited hospitality to all 
and sundry on his relations’ money ! 

So that evening at eight saw Mr. Reginald Hessle- 
grave in full evening dress and a neat hired brougham, 
stopping at the door of the Gaiety Theatre to deposit 
Mrs. Clarke and her daughter Florrie. The party, to 
be sure, was nothing if not correct ; for mamma was 
there to ensure the utmost proprieties; and Miss 
Florrie herself, who was a well-condacted young lady, 
had no idea of doing anything more decided than 
accepting a box for nothing as affection’s gift from 
the devoted Reggie. Miss Florrie’s papa was an 
eminently respectable West-end money-lender; and 
Miss Florrie and her mamma were practically used, in 
the way of business, partly as decoy ducks for unwary 
youth, and partly as a means of recovering at once, in 
presents and entertainments, a portion of the money 
advanced by papa on those familiar philanthropic 
principles of ‘ note-of-hand at sight, without inquiry, 
and no security,’ which so often rouse one’s profound 
esteem and wonder in the advertisement columns of 
the daily papers. Unfortunately, however, it is found, 
for the most part, in this hard business world of ours, 
that philanthropy like this can only be made to pay 
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on the somewhat exorbitant terms of sixty per cent., 
deducted beforehand. But Mr. Reginald, as it 
happened, was far too small game for either Miss 
Florrie or her papa to fly at; his friendship for the 
young lady was distinctly a platonic one. She and 
her mamma used him merely as an amiable young 
fool who could fill in the odd evenings between more 
serious engagements, when papa’s best clients took 
her to the opera with mamma, and presented her with 
a brooch or an amethyst bracelet out of the forty per 
cent. which alone remained to them from papa’s 
munificence. Not that Miss Florrie’s conduct was 
ever anything but the pink of propriety ; with a con- 
nection like papa’s, if was always on the cards that 
she might end (with good luck) by becoming ‘my lady’ 
in lieu of accumulated interest on bills renewed; and 
was it likely that Miss Florrie was going to fling away 
a first-rate chance in life like that by ill-timed 
entanglements with a penniless clerk in a stockbroker’s 
office? Miss Florrie thought not: she knew her 
market worth too well for such folly; she might flirt, 
but she perfectly understood where to stop flirtation ; 
meanwhile, she found Mr. Reginald Hesslegrave an 
agreeable and harmless companion, and an excellent 
wedge of an unobtrusive sort for attacking the narrow 
opening into certain grades of society. It ‘looks well’ 
to be seen about with mamma in the company of an 
VOL. I. 8 
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excellently “onnected young man of no means at all; 
people can never accuse you, then, of unmitigated 
fortune-hunting. 

Miss Florrie and her mamma were most charniing 
that evening. Mrs. Hesslegrave herself wonld have 
been forced to admit they were really most charming. 
The mamma was as well dressed as could reasonably 
be expected—that is to say, not much rrore over- 
dressed than in the nature of things a mouey-lender’s 
wife must be; and her diamonds, Charlie Owen 
remarked with delight, were greatly noted and com- 
mented upon by feminine occupants of neighbouring 
boxes. As for Reginald Hesslegrave, he felt the 
evening was what he would himself have described 
as ‘a gigantic success.’ 

‘It’s all goimg off very well,’ he observed with 
nervous pride to Charlie Owen as they paced the 
corridor, cigarette in mouth, during the interval 
between the acts. 

And Charlie Owen, patting his back, made answer 
elphatically : 

‘Going off very well, man! Why, it’s a thundering 
triumph! What afellow you are to be sure! Ices in 
the box and everything! Clinking! simply clinking! 
The eldest son of a duke couldn’t have done the thing 
better. It’s made a distinct impression on the Clarkes, 
I can tell you.’ 
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‘You think so?’ Reggie asked, with a proud flush 
of satisfaction. 

‘Think so?’ Charlie repeated once more. ‘Why, I 
can see it with halfa glance. Florrie’s gone on you, 
that’s where it is. Visibly to the naked eye, that 
girl’s clean gone on you!’ 

Mr. Reginald returned to the box feeling half an 
inch taller. He knew himself a lady-killer. And he 
noticed with pride that Miss Florrie and her mamma 
were on terms of bowing acquaintance with a great 
many people in the stalls and dress circle; the very 
best people; gentlemen for the most part, it is true, 
but still, a sprinkling of ladies, ncluding among them 
Mrs. Aley Redburn, who ought by rights to be Lady 
Axminster. And though the ladies returned Miss 
Florrie’s bows and smiles with a tinge of coldness, 
and seemed disinclined to catch the eagle eye of her 
mamma—who was a stoutish matron of a certain age 
and uncertain waist—it was an undeniable fact that 
those who did catch it were for the most part women 
of title and of social distinction, 1n the fastest set: so 
that Mr. Reginald felt himself in excellent society. 

As they were leaving the theatre, while Mrs. Clarke 
and Florrie went off in-search of their wraps from the 
ladies’ cloak-room, Reggie drew Charlie Owen mys- 
teriously aside for a moment. 

‘Look here, old fellow,’ he said coaxingly, in a 
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whispered undertone, putton-holing his friend as he 
spoke; ‘you're coming on to supper with us. Could 
you manage to lend me a couple of sovereigns for a 
day or two ?’ 

Charlie Owen looked glum. He pursed his under 
lip. Like Bardolph’s tailor, he liked not the security. 

‘What's it for?’ he asked dubiously. 

Reggie made a clean breast of it. 

‘Well, the brougham and things have run into a 
little more than I expected,’ he answered with a forced 
smile; ‘and of course we must open a bottle of cham ; 
and if Mrs. Clarke wants a second—she’s a fish at 
fizz, I know—it’d be awkward, don’t you see, if I 
hadn’t quite cash enough to pay the waiter.’ 

‘Tt would so,’ Charlie responded, screwing up 4 
sympathetic but exceedingly doubtful face. 

‘Do you happen to have a couple of quid about 
you ?’ Reggie demanded once more, with an anxious 
air. 

Charlie Owen melted. 

‘Well, I have,’ he answered slowly. ‘ But mind 
you, I shall want them on Saturday without fail, to 
pay my landlady. She’s a demon for her rent. 
Raises blazes if it runs on. Will insist on it weekly. 
Can you promise me faithfully to let me have the oof 
back by Saturday ?’ 

Reggie drew a sigh of relief. 
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‘Honour bright!’ he answered, clutching hard at 
the straw. ‘It’s all square, I assure you. I've 
remittances coming.’ 

‘Where from? Charlie continued, not wishing to 
be hard, but still anxious for ‘the collateral,’ as 
Florrie’s papa would have put it. 

‘Oh, I’ve telegraphed to-day to my people at Venice,’ 
Reggie responded airily. But ‘my people’ of course 
was a euphemism for ‘ my sister.’ 

‘And got an answer ?’ Charlie insisted. He didn’t 
want to seem mean, but business is business, and he 
desired to know on what expectations precisely he was 
risking his money. 

‘Yes; here it is,’ Reggie replied, drawing it out, 
somewhat sheepishly, from the recesses of his pocket. 
He didn’t like to show it, of course; but he saw too 
well that on no other terms could he be spared the 
eternal disgrace of having to refuse Florrie Clarke’s 
mamma a second bottle of Veuve Clicquot, should she 
choose to demand it. 

Charlie ran his eye over the telegram. It was short 
but satisfactory. 


‘Entirely disapprove. Am sending the money. 
This is the last time. Remember.—KaTHuzen.’ 


‘She always says that,’ Mr. Reginald interposed in 
an apologetic undertone. 
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‘Oh, dear yes; I know; it’s a way they have,’ 
Charlie responded with a tolerant smile, as one who 
was well acquainted with the strange fads of one’s 
people. ‘How much did you ask her for ?’ 

‘A tenner,’ Mr. Reginald responded. 

Charlie Owen drew the coins with slow deliberation 
from his dress waistcoat pocket. ‘ Well, this is a debt of 
honour,’ he said in a solemn voice, handing them over 
impressively. ‘You'll pay me off, of course, before 
you waste any money on paying bills or landlords and 
such-like.’ 

Reggie slipped the two sovereigns into his trousers- 
pocket with a sigh of relief. ‘You are a brick, 
Charlie!’ he exclaimed, turning away quite happy, 
arid prepared, as is the manner of such young genile- 
men in general, to spend the whole sum recklessly at 
a single burst on whatever first offered, now he was 
relieved for the moment from his temporary em- 
barrassment. For it is the way of your Reggies to 
treat a loan as so much cash in hand, dropped down 
from heaven, and to disburse it freely on the nearest 
recipient in light-hearted anticipation of the next 
emergency. 

The supper was universally acknowledged to be the 
success of the evening. It often is, in fact, where the 
allowance of Veuve Clicquot is sufficiently unstinted. 
Mrs. Clarke was most affable, most increasingly 
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affable; and as to Miss Florrie, a pretty little round- 
faced ingénue, with a vast crop of crisp black hair, cut 
short and curled, she was delightful company. It 
was her 7rdle in life to flirt; and she did it for the love 
of it. Reginald Hesslegrave was a distinctly good- 
looking young man, very well connected, and she 
really liked him. Not, of course, that she would ever 
for a moment have dreamed of throwing herself away 
for life on a man without the means to keep a carriage ; 
but Miss Florrie was one of those modarn young ladies 
who sternly dissociate their personal likes and dislikes 
from their matrimonial schemes ; and as a person to 
sup with, to talk to, and to flirt with, she really liked 
Master Reggie—nay, more, she admired him. For 
he knew how to ‘ go it’; and ability for ‘ going it’ was 
in Miss Florrie’s eyes the prince of the virtues. It 
was the one that enabled a man, however poor in 
reality, to give her the greatest amount of what she 
lived for—amusement. So Florrie flooded Reggie 
with the light of her round black eyes till he was fairly 
intoxicated with her. She played her crisp curls at 
him with considerable effect, and was charmed when 
he succumbed to them. “T'was a pity he wasn’t the 
heir to a hundred thousand pounds. If he had been, 
Miss Florrie thought, she might have got papa to 
discount it offhand on post-obits, and have really 
settled down to a quiet life of balls and theatres in his 
agreeable society. 
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So much smitten was Reggie, indeed, that before 
the end of the evening, under the expansive influence 
of that excellent Veuve Clicquot, he remarked chaffingly 
to Florrie, at a moment when Mrs. Clarke was deep 
in talk with Charlie Owen: ‘I tell you what it is, Miss 
Clarke—or rather Florrie—I shall call you Florrie— 
some day, you and I will have to make a match of it!’ 

Miss Florrie did not resent this somewhat abrupt 
and inartistic method of broaching an important and 
usually serious subject. On the contrary, being an 
easy-going soul, she accepted it as a natural compl- 
ment to her charms, and smiled at it good-humouredly. 
But she answered none the less, with a toss of the 
crisp black curls: ‘ Well, if we’re ever to do that, Mr. 
Hesslegrave, you must find the wherewithal first; for 
I can tell you I want a carriage and a yacht and a 
house-boat. The man for my heart is the man with 
a house-boat. As soon as you’re in a position to set 
up @ house-boat, you may invite me to share it with 
you. And then ’—she looked at him archly with a 
witching smile—‘ I may consider my answer.’ 

She was a taking little thing !—there was no deny- 
ing it. ‘ Very bad style,’ so the ladies in the stalls 
remarked to one another, as they scanned her through 
their opera-glasses; ‘but awfully taking!’ And 
Reginald Hesslegrave found her so. from that 
moment forth, it became his favourite day-dream that 
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he had made a large fortune at a single stroke (on the 
turf, of course), and married the owner of the crisp 
black curls. So deep-rooted did this ideal become to 
him, indeed, that he set to work at once to secure the 
large fortune. And how? By working hard day and 
night, and saving and investing? Oh dear me, no! 
Such bourgeois methods are not for the likes of Mr. 
Reginald Hesslegrave, who prided himself upon being 
a perfect gentleman. By risking Kathleen's hard- 
earned money on the Derby favourite, and accepting 
‘tips’ as to a ‘dark horse’ for the Leger ! 


CHAPTER IX. 
BY THE BLUE ADRIATIC. 


Aprit in Venice, young ladies aver, is ‘just too lovely 
for anything.’ And Rufus Mortimer utilized one of its 
just too lovely days for his long-deferred project of a 
picnic to the Lido. 

Do you know the Lido? ‘Tis that long natural 
bulwark, ‘the bank of sand which breaks the flow of 
Adria towards Venice,’ as Shelley callsit. It stretches 
for miles and miles in a narrow belt along the mouth 
of the lagoons; on one side lies the ocean, and on one 
the shallow pool of mudbanks and canals. This is 
the only place near Venice, indeed, where a. horse can 
find foothold ; and on that account, as well as for the 
sake of the surf-bathing, it is a favourite resort of 
Venetians and visitors in spring and summer. The 
side towards the lagoon rises high and dry, in a sort 
of native breakwater, like the lofty Chesil Beach that 
similarly cuts off the English Channel from the 
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shallow expanse of the Fleet in Dorsetshire ; its 
opposite front descends in a gentle slope to the level 
of the Adriatic, and receives on its wrinkled face the 
thunderous billows of that uncertain main, Horace’s 
‘turbulent Hadria. Hither, then, Rufus Mortimer 
brought his guests and friends one bright April morn- 
ing, when the treacherous sea was sleeping calmly 
like a child, and no breath of wind from the Dalma- 
tian hills disturbed the tranquil rest of its glassy 
bosom. 

They crossed over partly in Mortimer’s own private 
gondola, partly in a hired barca—a hencoop, as Arnold 
Willoughby irreverently called it—from the steps of 
the Molo. As they passed out of the harbour, the 
view behind them rose even lovelier than usual. That 
is the way to see Venice ; its front-door is the sea ; it 
breaks upon one full face as one looks at it from the 
Lido. We who arrive at it nowadays by the long and 
tedious railway embankment over the shallow lagoon 
hardly realize that we are entering the city of the 
Doges by its back-door. We come first upon the 
slums, the purlieus, the Ghetto. But the visitor who 
approaches the Bride of the Adriatic for the first time 
by sea from Trieste or Alexandria sees it as its makers 
and adorners intended he should see it. As he draws 
nigh shore, the great buildings by the water’s edge 
rise one after another before his enchanted eyes. He 
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sees Fortuna on her golden ball above the Dogana di 
Mare; he sees the Doges’ Palace with its arcade and 
its loggia ; he sees the clustered cupolas and spires of 
St. Mark’s; he sees the quaint volutes and swelling 
domes of Santa Maria della Salute. Then, as he 
nears the Molo, the vast panorama of beauty bursts 
upon him at once in all its detail—the Bridge of Sighs, 
the famed Lion Column, St. Theodore on his crocodile, 
St. Mark on his airy pinnacle, the Piazzetta, the 
Piazza, the Campanile, the Clock Tower. He lands 
by the marble steps, and finds himself face to face 
with the gorgeous pilasters of Sansovino’s library, the 
facade of the great church, the porphyry statues, the 
gold and alabaster, the blaze of mosaics, the lavish 
waste of sculpture. With a whirling head, he walks 
on through it all, amazed, conscious of nothing else 
gave a phantasmagoria of glory, and thanking 
heaven in his heart that at last he has seen 
Venice. 

This was the view upon which the occupants of 
Rufus Mortimer’s gondola looked back with delighted 
eyes that April morning. But this was not all. 
Behind and above it all, the snow-capped chain of the 
Tyrolese Alps and the hills of Cadore rose fairy-like 
in a semicircle. Their pencilled hollows showed 
purple: their peaks gleamed like crystal in the morn- 
ing sun. Cloudless and clear, every glen and crag 
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pinked out by the searching rays, they stood silhouetted 
in pure white against the solid blue sky of Italy. In 
front of them, St. Mark’s and the Campanile were 
outlined in dark hues. “Twas a sight to rejoice a 
painter’s eyes. Arnold Willoughby and Kathleen 
Hesslegrave sat entranced as they looked at it. 

Nothing rouses the emotional side of a man's 
nature more vividly than to gaze ot beautiful things 
with a beautiful woman. Arnold \\Jloughby sat by 
Kathleen’s side and drank it ali in delighted. He 
half made up his mind to ask her that very day 
whether, if he ever could succeed in his profession, 
she would be willing to link her life with a poor 
marine painter's. 

He didn’t mean to make her Lady Axminster. That 
was far from his mind. He would not have cared for 
those ‘ whose mean ambition aims at palaces and titled 
names,’ as George Meredith has phrased it. But he 
wanted to make her Mrs. Arnold Willonghby. 

As they crossed over to the Lido, he was full of a 
new discovery he had made a few days before. A 
curious incident had happened to him. In hunting 
among a bundle of papers at his lodgings, which his 
landlady had bought to tie up half-kilos of rice and 
macaroni, he had come, it appeared, upon a wonderful 
manuscript. He hardly knew himself at the time how 


important this manuscript was to become to him here- 
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after ; but he was full of it, all the same, as a singular 
discovery. 

‘It’s written in Italian,’ he said to Kathleen; ‘ that’s 
the funny part of it; but still, it seems, it’s by an 
English sailor; and it’s immensely interesting—a 
narrative of his captivity in Spain and his trial by 
the Inquisition, for standing up like a man for Her 
Grace’s claim to the throne of England.’ 

‘ What’s the date of it ?’ Kathleen asked, not know- 
ing or not catching the special Elizabethan tinge of 
that phrase, Her Grace, instead of Her Majesty. 

‘Oh, Elizabeth, of course,’ Arnold answered lightly. 
‘Such a graphic story! And the queerest part of it 
all is, it’s written in cipher.’ 

‘Then how did you make it out?’ Kathleen asked 
admiringly. To her mind, it seemed a perfectly 
astonishing feat that any man should be able to 
decipher such a thing for himself by mere puzzling 
over it. 

‘Why, easily enough,’ Arnold answered with a 
smile ; ‘for happily I took it for granted, since I found 
it in Italy, the language was Italian ; so I soon spelt it 
out. Those sixteenth-century people always made use 
of the most simple ciphers—almost foolishly simple. 
Any child could read them.’ 

Kathleen looked up at him with profound admira- 
tion. For her own part, she couldn’t imagine how on 
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earth it could be done. ‘How wonderful!’ she ex- 
claimed. ‘You must show it to me some day. And 
it’s interesting, is it? I should love to see it.’ 

‘Yes, it’s interesting,’ Arnold answered. ‘ As inter- 
esting as a novel. A perfect romance. Most vivid 
and amusing. The writer was a man named John 
Collingham of Norfolk, the owner and skipper of an 
English barque; he was taken by the Spaniards off 
Cape Finisterre, and thrown into prison for six 
months at Cadiz. Afterwards he escaped, and made 
his way to Venice, where he wrote this memorial in 
cipher to the Council of Ten, whom he desired to 
employ him; but what became of him in the end I 
haven’t yet got to. It takes some time to decipher the 
whole of it.’ 

That was all, for the moment. More important 
concerns put the manuscript afterwards for a time out 
of Kathleen’s head; though in the end she hed good 
yeason indeed to remember it. However, just then, 
as soon as they landed, Rufus Mortimer hurried he 
off to admire the view from the top of the Lido; and 
he took excellent care she should have no other 
chance that day of private conversation with Arnold 
Willoughby. 

They lunched al fresco on the summit of the great 
bank, looking down on the sea to the right, and the 
long stretch of the shallow lagoon to the left, with the 
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distant towers of Venice showing up with all their 
spires in the middle distance, and the jagged range of 
snowy Alps gleaming white in the background. As 
goon as they had finished, Rufus Mortimer managed 
to get Kathleen to himself for a quiet stroll along the 
sea-beach. The sand was hard and firm and strewn 
with seaweed; here and there a curled sea-horse lay 
tossed up by the tide; and innumerable tiny shells 
glistened bright like pearls on the line of high-water. 

Kathleen felt a little shy with him. She guessed 
what was coming. But she pretended to ignore it, 
and began in her most conventional society tone: 

‘Have you heard that Canon Valentine and his wife 
are coming out here to Venice next week to visit us?’ 

Mortimer gazed at her with a comic little look of 
quizzical surprise. He had got away alone with her 
after no small struggle, and he meant to make the 
best of this solitary opportunity. 

‘Have I heard that Canon Valentine and his wife 
are coming ?’ he asked with a sort of genial satire in 
his voice. ‘Now, do you think, Miss Hesslegrave, | 
planned this picnic to the Lido to-day, and got off 
with you alone here, for nothing else but to talk 
about that bore, Canon Valentine, and that stick of 
a wife of his ?’ 

‘I—I really don’t know,’ Kathleen faltered out 


demurely. 
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Mortimer gazed at her hard. 

‘Yes, you do,’ he answered at last, after a long deep 
pause. ‘You know it very well. You know you're 
playing with me. That isn’t what I want, and you 
can see it, Miss Hesslegrave. You can guess what I’ve 
come here for. You can guess why I’ve brought you 
away all alone upon the sands.’ He trembled with 
emotion. It took a good deal to work Rufus Mortimer 
up, but when once he was worked up, his feelings ran 
away with him. He quivered visibly. ‘Oh, Miss 
Hesslegrave,’ he cried, gazing wildly at her, ‘ you 
must have seen it long since. You can’t have mis- 
taken it. You must have known I loved you! I’ve 
as good as told you so over and over again, both in 
London and here; but never till to-day have I 
ventured to ask you. I didn’t dare to ask, becatse 
I was so afraid you’d say me nay. And now it has 
come to this: I must speak. I must. I can’t keep it 
back within myself any longer.’ 

Every woman is flattered by a man’s asking for her 
love, even when she means to say ‘ No’ outright to him ; 
and it was something for Kathleen to have made a 
conquest like this of the American millionaire, whom 
every girl in Venice was eager to be introduced to. 
She felt it as such. Yet she drew back, all tremu- 
lous. 

‘Please don’t, Mr. Mortimer,’ she pleaded, as the 
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American tried hard to seize her vacant hand. ‘I— 
I wish you wouldn’t. I know you're very kind; but 
—I don’t want you to take it.’ 

‘Why not? Mortimer asked, drawing back a little 
space and gazing at her earnestly. 

‘Because,’ Kathleen answered, finding it hard 
indeed so to phrase her feelings as not unnecessarily 
to hurt the young man’s, ‘I like you very much— 
as a friend, that is to say—but I could never love 
you.’ 

‘You thought you could once,’ Mortimer replied, 
with a face of real misery. ‘I could see you thought 
it once. In Venice here, last year, you almost hesi- 
tated; and if your mother hadn’t shown herself so 
anxious to push my interest with you, I really believe 
you would have said “Yes” then tome. What has made 
the difference now? You must—you must tell me.’ 

‘I hardly know myself,’ Kathleen answered truth- 
fully. 

‘But I must hear it,’ the American answered, 
placing himself in front of her in an eager attitude. 
He had all the chivalrous feeling of his countrymen 
towards women. Rich as he was, he felt, and rightly 
felt, it was a great thing to ask such a girl as Kathleen 
Hesslegrave for the gift of her heart; and having 
wound himself up to make what for him was that 
fatal plunge, he must know the worst forthwith ; he 
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must learn once for all then and there whether or not 
there was any chance left for him. So he stood with 
clasped hands repeating over and over again: ‘ You 
must tell me, Miss Hesslegrave. I have a right to 
know. ‘The feeling I bear towards you gives me a 
claim to know it.’ 

‘I can’t tell myself,’ Kathleen replied, a little 
falteringly, for his earnestness touched her, as earnest- 
ness always touches women. ‘I shall always like you 
very much, Mr. Mortimer, but I can never love you.’ 

‘Do you love somebody else, will you tell me that ?’ 
the young man asked, almost fiercely. 

Kathleen hesitated, and was lost. 

‘I~J don’t know myself, Mr. Mortimer,’ she 
answered feebly. 

Mortimer drew a long breath. 

‘Ig it Willoughby?’ he asked at last, with a sudden 
turn that half frightened her. 

Kathleen began to cry. 

‘Mr. Mortimer,’ she exclaimed, ‘ you have ao right 
to try to extort from me a secret I have never told yet 
to anybody—hardly even to myself. Mr. Willoughby 
is nothing more than a friend and a companion to 
me.’ 

But the American read her meaning through her 
words, for all that. ‘ Willoughby !’ he cried—‘ Wil- 
loughby! It’s Willoughby who has supplanted me. 
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I was half afraid of this.’ He paused irresolute for a 
moment. Then he went on much lower: ‘I ought 
to hate him for this, Miss Hesslegrave ; but somehow 
I don’t. Perhapsitisn’tin my blood. But I like him 
and admire him. I admire his courage. I admire 
your courage for liking him. The worst of it is, | 
admire you, too, for having the simple honesty to 
prefer him to me—under all the circumstances. I 
know you are doing right; I can’t help admiring it. 
That penniless man against American millions! But 
you have left my heart poor. Oh, so poor! so poor! 
There was one thing in life upon which I had fixed 
it, and you have given that to Willoughby ; and, 
Miss Hesslegrave, I can’t even quarrel with you for 
giving it!’ 

Kathleen leant forward towards him anxiously. 
‘Oh, for heaven’s sake,’ she cried, clasping her hands, 
‘don’t betray me, Mr. Mortimer! I have never 
breathed a single word of this to him, nor he to me. 
It was uncanny of you to find it out. Task you, asa 
woman, keep it—keep it sacred, for my sake, I beg of 
you !’ 

Mortimer looked at her with the intensest affection 
in his eyes. He spoke the plain truth; that woman 
was the one object in life on which he had set his 
heart; and without her, his wealth was as worthless 
dross to him. 
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‘Why, Miss Hesslegrave,’ he answered, ‘ what clo 
you think I am made of? Do you think I could 
surprise a woman’s secret like that, and not keep it 
more sacred than anything else on earth? You must 
have formed indeed a very low opinion of me. I can 
use this knowledge but for one aim and end—to do 
what I can towards making Willoughby’s path in hfe 
a little smoother and easier for him. I wished to do 
so for his own sake before ; I shall wish it a thousand 
times more for your sake in future.’ 

Tears stood in his eyes. He spoke earnestly, 
seriously. He was one of those rare men who rise far 
above jealousy. Kathleen was touched by his attitude 
—what woman would not have been? For a moment 
she half regretted she could not answer him ‘ Yes.’ He 
was so genuinely in love, so deeply and honestly 
erieved at her inability to love him. Of her own 
accord she took his hand. 

‘Mr. Mortimer,’ she said truthfully, ‘I like you 
better this minute than I have ever liked you. You 
have spoken like a friend; you have spoken like a 
gentleman. Few men at such a moment could have 
spoken as you have done. Believe me, indeed, 1 am 
deeply grateful for it.’ 

‘Thank you,’ Mortimer answered, brushing his tears 
away shamefacedly. Americans are more frank about 
such matters than we self-restrained Britons. ‘ But, on, 
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Miss Hesslegrave, after all, what poor comfort that is to 
a man who asks your love, who loves you devotedly !’ 

They turned with one accord, and wandered back 
along the sands in silence towards the rest of the 
party. So far as Rufus Mortimer was concerned, that 
pienic had been a dead failure. ’Twas with an effort 
that he managed to keep up conversation the rest of 
the afternoon with the mammas of the expedition. His 
heart had received a very heavy blow, and he hardly 
sought to conceal it from Kathleen’s observant vision. 

Sad that in this world what is one man’s loss is 
another man’s gain. Arnold Willoughby, seeing 
those two come back silent from their stroll along 
the sands together, looked hard in Kathleen’s face, and 
then in Mortimer’s—and read the whole history. He 
felt a little thrill of pleasure course through his spine 
like achill. ‘Then he has asked her,’ Arnold thought; 
‘and she—she has refused him. Dear girl, she has re- 
fused him! [can trust her, after all. She prefers the 
penniless sailor to the richest man this day in Venice!’ 

It is always so. We each of us see things from our 
own point of view. Any other man would have taken 
it in the same way as Arnold Willoughby. But 
Kathleen went home that evening very heavy at heart 
for her American lover. He was so kind and true, so 
manly and generous, she felt half grieved in her heart 
she couldn’t have said ‘ Yes’ to him. 


CHAPTER X. 
VISITORS IN VENICE. 


Canon VALENTINE stared about him in the midst of the 
Piazza with a stony British stare of complete disappro- 
bation. He rejected it zn toto. 

‘Qo this is modern Venice!’ he exclaimed, with the 
air of a man who revisits some painful scene he has 
known in its better days. ‘This is what emancipated 
Italy has made of it! Dear me, Mrs. Hesslegrave, 
how altered it is, to be sure, since the good old times 
of the Austrian occupation !’ 

‘Ah, yes,’ Kathleen interposed, not entering into 
his humour. ‘No doubt you see great changes, 
Canon. You haven’t been here before since United 
Italy. How much lovelier it must look to you, now 
it’s really and truly Italian!’ 

The Canon gazed at her, full face, in the blankest 
astonishment. 

‘Quite the contrary,’ he said curtly. ‘1 see very 
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great changes—but they’re all for the worse. These 
pigeons, for example ; they were always a nuisance ; 
flying about under one’s feet, and getting in one’s way 
at every twist and turn—but there are ten times as 
many of them now,as there ever used to be.’ 

‘Why, I love the pigeons,’ Kathleen cried, all 
amazed. ‘'They’re so tame and familiar. In England, 
the boys would throw stones at them and frighten 
them; but here, under the shadow of St. Mark’s, they 
seem to feel as if they belonged to the place, and as if 
man was a friend of theirs. Besides, thay’re so cha- 
racteristic ; and they’re historically interesting too, 
don’t you know! They’re said to be the descendants 
of the identical birds that brought Doge Dandolo good 
news from friends on shore, which enabled him to 
capture Crete, and so lay the foundations of the Vene- 
tian Empire. I just love the pigeons.’ 

‘I dare say you do,’ the Canon answered testily ; 
‘but that’s no reason why they should be allowed to 
stroll about under people’s heels as they walk across 
the Piazza. In the good old Austrian days, I’m sure, 
that was never permitted. Intolerable, simply !—And 
then the band! What very inferior music !—When 
the Austrians were here, you remember, Amelia, we 
had a capital bandmaster; and everybody used to 
come out to listen to his German tunes in the evening. 
The Square was always gay with bright uniforms 
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then—such beautiful coats! Austrian hussar coats, 
deep braided on either side, and flung carelessly open. 
The ofticers looked splendid by the tables at Florio’s. 
Venice was Venice in those days, I can tell you, 
before all this nonsense crcpped up about United 
Ttaly.’ 

‘But what could be lovelier,’ Kathleen exclaimed, 
half shocked at such treason, ‘than the Italian officers 
in their picturesque blue cloaks—the Bersaglieri espe- 
cially? I declare, I always fall quite in love with 
them.’ 

‘Very likely,’ the Canon answered. He was never 
surprised, for his part, at any aberration of feeling on 
the part of young girls, since this modern education 
craze. It had unsexed women for him. ‘But the 
place is spoiled, for all that. You should have seen it 
at its best, before it was vulgarized. Even St. Mark’s 
is gilded and furbished up now out of all recognition. 
It’s not fit to look at.—Amelia, my dear, don’t you 
agree with me, the place was far more picturesque 
when the Austrians had 16 ?’ 

‘Oh, very much more picturesque !’ Mrs. Valentine - 
echoed dutifully. She was a meek-looking old lady, 
in a long black cloak, absolutely overborne by fifty 
years of the Canon’s individuality, and she would have 
answered the exact opposite in perfect good faith if 
only she perceived the Canon expected it. Irreverent 
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young men in their cathedral town were wont to speak 
of her familiarly as ‘the prophet’s donkey.’ 

The Canon examined critically the facade of St. 
Mark’s—that glorious composite fagade, of no par- 
ticular time or style or fashion, which Kathleen 
admired so fervently, with its fantastic mixture of all 
elements alike—Byzantine, Oriental, Romanesque, 
Gothic, Renaissance. ‘ Very mixed!’ the Canon mur- 
mured, holding his head on one side—‘ very mixed 
indeed. I can’t say I care for it. It’s so low and 
squat. And how the mosaies disfigure it !’ 

In answer to criticism like that, poor Kathleen had 
nothing to say; so she wisely held her tongue. She 
knew when to be silent. The Canon strolled on, with 
Mrs. Hesslegrave by his side, past Leopardo’s bronze 
sockets, which still hold aloft the great flagstafis of the 
Republic in front of the marvellous church ; past the 
corner of St. Mark’s where stand the square pillars 
from St. Saba at Ptolemais; past the main gate of the 
palace, with its sculptured design of Doge Francesco 
Foseari, in cap and robes, kneeling in submission 
before the lion of St. Mark; past the noble arcades 
and loggias of the Piazzetta; past the two huge 
columns in the seaward square, and down by slow 
degrees to the steps of the Molo. Kathleen listened in 
wonder, half incredulous, to his criticisms as he passed. 
She was so little accustomed herself to anything save 
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breathless admiration and delight at the glories of 
Venice, that this strange attitude of cold blame seemed 
to her well-nigh unnatural. To think that any man 
should stand unawed before the very faces of St. 
Mark and St. Theodore ! 

At the Molo they called a gondola, and glided im it 
slowly down the Grand Canal. The Canon thought it 
had fallen off since the days of the Austrians. Half 
the palaces were worse kept, and the other half were 
scraped and cleaned and redecorated throughout in 
the most ridiculous Wardour Street fashion. He 
couldn’t bear to see Venice Blundell-Mapled. [It was 
all quite depressing. But what astonished Kathleen 
the most was the singular fact that, after passing the 
bend in the canal by the Palazzo Contarini, the Canon 
seemed almost entirely to forget in what city they 
were, though this was his first day for thirty years in 
the sea-born city, and, looking no longer at churches 
or palaces, began to gossip about the people he had 
left behind him in London. His world went with 
him. They might have been in Bond Street or Rotten 
Row, for any notice he took of the Rialto or the 
Ca d’Oro. He glided past the Fondaco without even 
a single word: he never deigned to give a glance to 
the School of St. Mark or the tower of San Zanipolo. 
To Kathleen’s artistic soul it was all a strange puzzle. 
She couldn’t understand it. Had the man no eyes in 
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his head that he could pass those glorious arcades, 
those exquisite balconies, without even looking up ab 
them ? 

‘And you were going to tell us something about this 
Axminster business,’ Mrs. Hesslegrave remarked after 
a pause, as they reached the front of the Arsenal on 
their circuitous peregrination, which Kathleen had 
arranged so as to take in atone round all the principal 
buildings. ‘Poor dear Lady Axminster! Has any- 
thing been done yet about this affair of the peerage ?’ 

‘Oh dear yes,’ the Canon replied, brightening up 
at the suggestion. ‘I was coming to that. I intended 
to tell you all about it. Haven’t you read it in the 
papers? We're in hopes at last we're really going to 
get a definite settlement.’ 

‘That’s well,’ Mrs. Hesslegrave echoed with a 
sympathetic smirk. ‘What's being done about it 
now? We haven’t seen a paper in this benighted 
place for weeks and weeks, don’t you know—except, of 
course, Galignani. It’s really quite dreadful how one 
falls behind the times about all the most important 
and interesting things that are going on in England !’ 

The Canon looked big. ‘This appeal flattered him. 
He liked to feel he came primed with news about the 
best people. ‘Well, we’ve taken the thing to the 
House of Lords,’ he said, with as much delight as if 
he were himself the appellant. ‘Poor Algy has 
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claimed the peerage on the ground that his cousin 
Bertie is dead, as I told you. We've reduced success 
to a practical certainty. The Lords will adjudicate 
on his claim in a week or two; but it’s a foregone con- 
clusion. I’m very glad, I must say, for Algy’s sake, 
and for his wife’s too. She’s a nice little thing, Mrs. 
Algy Redburn !’ 

‘My brother knows her slightly,’ Kathleen saad, 
with a tolerant smile, ‘and seems to think a great 
deal of her.’ 

‘Oh yes; she’s a charming woman,’ Mrs. Hessle- 
erave interposed—‘ a most charming woman.’ (Mrs. 
Hesslegrave thought all peers and peeresses, actual or 
prospective, particularly charming—even more charm - 
ing, indeed, than the rest of the people in the best 
society.) 

The Canon took no notice, however, of these inter- 
jected remarks. He severely ignored them. To say 
the truth, he regarded the entire Axminster connection 
as his own private property, from a social point of 
view, and rather resented than otherwise the im- 
pertinent suggestion that anyone else in the world 
could have anything to do with them. ‘ Yes, we've 
reduced it to a practical certainty,’ he went on, lean- 
ing back in his place in the gondola and staring hard 
at the water. ‘The crux of the case consisted, of 
course, in the difficulty of proving that the man 
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Douglas Overton, who shipped from the port of 
London in the Saucy Sally—that was the name of the 
vessel, if I recollect aright—for Melbourne, Australia, 
was really the same man as Albert Ogilvie Redburn, 
seventh Lord Axminster. And it was precious hard 
to prove satisfactorily, I can tell you; but Maria has 
proved it—proved it up to the hilt. Maria’s a very 
clever woman of the world, and she knows how to 
work these things like a private detective. Her 
lawyer said to her in my hearing: ‘‘ Nobody but you, 
Lady Axminster, would ever have succeeded in pulling 
it through ; but thanks to your ability and energy and 
acumen, not even the House of Lords can have the 
shadow of a doubt about it.” And the House of 
‘Lords, you may take your affidavit, will doubt any- 
thing any mortal on earth could doubt, to keep a 
claimant out of a peerage, if only they can manage 
it.’ a 

‘But you think it’s quite safe now?’ Mrs. Hessle- 
grave asked with interest. Anything that referred to 
a peer of the realm had for her mind a perfectly en- 
thralling attraction. 

‘Oh dear yes, quite safe. Not a doubt in the 
world of it. You see, we’ve established, in the first 
place, the fact that the man Douglas Overton really 
was Bertie Redburn, which is always something. And 
we've established in the second place the complemen- 
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tary fact that the Saucy Sally, from London for 
Melbourne, went ashore on some wretched island 
nobody ever heard of in the Indian Ocean, and that 
all souls on board perished—including, of course, the 
man Douglas Overton, who is Bertie Redburn, who is 
the late Lord Axminster. A child can see it—let alone 
the Privilege Committee.’ 

‘I’m glad it’s going to be settled,’ Mrs. Hesslegrave 
remarked with unction. ‘It’s such a dreadful thing 
for poor Mr. Algernon Redburn to be kept so long, 
through no fault of his own, out of the money und 
title.’ 

‘Oh, dreadful,’ the Canon assented—‘ dreadful, 
dreadful, dreadful! But there, poor Bertie never had 
any conscience! It was quite painful the distressing 
views he used to hold on such subjects, for a man in 
his position. I always set it down to the gipsy blood in 
him. Pve heard him say more than once he longed to 
be doing something that he called useful for the mass 
of the community. Long before he gave way to these 
abnormal longings, and neglected his natural duties, 
and ran away to sea, he’s told me time and again he felt 
a sallor’s life was a life of undoubtel value and useful- 
ness to the country. A sailor was employed in carry- 
ing commodities from one place where they were 
produced to another place where they were wanted or 
eaten or something—consumed, I think he called it— 
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and nobody could deny that was a good and useful 
thing for the people that consumed them. ‘‘ Very 
well, Bertie,” said I—half in a joke, don’t you know 
—‘‘then why shouldn’t you go yourself, and carry coals 
to Newcastle, or whatever else may be the crying want 
in that lne at the moment ?’’—never dreaming, of 
course, the poor silly boy would go and follow my 
advice, as he did to the letter. But there! these 
things come out all right in the long-run. ‘‘ There’s 
a divinity that shapes our ends,’ as Tennyson or 
somebody says—ah, thank you, was it Shakespeare ? 
—‘‘rough-hew them how we may;” and that’s been 
the case, I say, with this Axminster peerage business. 
For the upshot of it all is, that poor Bertie’s dead 
and gone, sooner than one could reasonably have ex- 
pected, and Algy’s come into the property and title 
before his time; which is a very desirable thing to 
have happened: for Bertie might have married a 
woman after his own heart, no doubt—a sailor’s Poll 
for choice—and if he had, why, one trembles to think 
what the children might have been like—a_ perfect 
disgrace to their ancestry !’ 

Mrs. Hesslegrave smiled an acquiescent smile. 
But as for Kathleen, a flash of light broke suddenly 
upon her. ‘A sailor is employed in carrying com- 
modities from the place where they are produced to 
the place where they are needed; and that nobody 
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can deny to be on the whole a useful and a valuable 
function for society!’ Surely this line of reasoning, 
were it right or wrong, sounded strangely familiar to 
her! And then, as she thought it over, if broke 
upon her like a revelation that she had heard similar 
words before now—from Arnold Willoughby! From 
Arnold Willoughby! From the courteous artist- 
sailor. A strange misgiving seized upon her. If Lord 
Axminster could disguise himself as Douglas Overton, 
why not also as Arnold Willoughby ? She thought at 
once of her sailor friend’s extraordinary knowledge of 
art and literature for a common sailor; of his chival- 
rous manners; of his demeanour, which so belied his 
dress and his pretensions. Turning sharply to Canon 
Valentine she ventured to put all at once the dubious 
question : 

‘Did Lord Axminster paint? Had he any know- 
ledge of art, I mean ?’ 

‘Oh dear me, yes!’ the Canon answered without a 
second’s hesitation. ‘He studied in Paris under a 
first-rate painter, a fellow. with one of their long- 
winded double-barrelled names: Bastien-somebody it 
was; I never can get the hang of them.’ 

Kathleen asked no more. Her heart was strangely 
troubled. For her sailor had spoken more than once 
incidentally of Bastien-Lepage’s studio. Loyalty to 
Arnold Willoughby made her hold her peace, and 
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refrain from blurting out the doubt that rose within 
her. If he was really Lord Axminster, why, it would 
be wrong of her even to attempt to surprise his secret 
—still more to betray it. The words from which she 
suspected she discovered his identity had been spoken 
in confidence, in the most private conversation. 
Kathleen couldn’t help framing to herself offhand a 
pretty little romance, based on the familiar Lord-of- 
Burleigh model—‘ He was but a landscape painter, 
And a village maiden she!’ A romance of how this 
young man had tried to win her love as a common 
sailor (and what was more, succeeded in it), and how 
he meant in the end to astonish the world by telling 
her he was an Earl, and carrying her off unawares to 
his home in Devonshire, to share the fancied glories 
of Membury Castle. 
‘And while now she wonders blindly, 
Nor the meaning can divine, 


Proudly turns he round and kindly, 
“ All of this is mine and thine.”’ 


‘Twas a romantic little day-dream. To say the 
truth, Kathleen regarded it only as such. For as yet 
she had no positive reason to believe that Arnold 
Willoughby even loved her. She had but guessed 
it instinctively, with 2 woman’s intuition. And as to 
his real position in life she knew absolutely nothing. 
The singular coincidence in thought and phrase 
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between the things he had said to her and the things 
the Canon repeated as Lord Axminster’s sayings was 
indeed close enough; but it might be accidental. No 
human being is ever really unique; every thought 
and feeling we can have, somebody else has had in 
almost the same form, we may be sure, before us. 
And perhaps they had both taken word and thought 
alike from some previous thinker, as often happens 
with all of us. For aught she knew to the contrary, 
it might be some commonplace of Emerson’s or 
Thoreau’s. At any rate, Kathleen attached no serious 
importance to this flash of identification, at least after 
the first moment. Still, she went on indulging the 
day-dream, as one often will, for many minutes 
together, out of mere fanciful delight in it. It gave 
her some slight relief from the cling, cling, cling of the 
Canon’s perpetual chatter about the sayings and 
doings of his great folk in London. While he went 
droning on to Mrs. Hesslegrave about Lady This and 
Lady That, their virtues and their delinquencies, 
Kathleen leaned back in her seat in the broad 
Italian sunshine, and closed her ears to it all mentally, 
while she enlarged to herself upon this Axminster day- 
dream, and saw herself as Arnold Willoughby’s bride 
pacing entranced through the full leaf of June at 
Membury Castle. 

At last she shut her eyes for a moment, as they 
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were nearing a bridge at one familiar corner, where a 
Romanesque staircase of exquisite workmanship ran 
spirally up outside a round tower in the background. 
It helped her day-dream somewhat to shut her eyes: 
she could see the great oaks of an English park: she 
could see the fallow deer on dappled spots of shade 
under the spreading chestnuts. A sharp cry from the 
Canon made her open them again suddenly. Glancing 
up in alarm, she looked in the direction where her 
visitor’s eyes were fixed, and saw, leaning on the 
parapet of the high-pitched bridge that spanned their 
canal close by—who else but Arnold Willoughby ! 

The Canon’s last words, unheeded as he spoke them, 
now rang clear in her ears—‘ He’s dead ; that’s certain. 
We've got full particulars. All hands were lost—and 
he must have been lost among them.’ 

But this moment, at sight of Arnold Willoughby’s 
bent head, with one finger twisted carelessly in the 
lock behind his ear, the Canon sat staring wildly in 
front of him with wide-open eyes. 

‘Why, look there!’ he cried, taken aback, in a 
voice of something very little short of horror. ‘ Look 
there! Who's that! The man on the bridge just in 
front of us ?’ 

‘What's the matter with him!’ Mrs. Hesslegrave 
exclaimed, following blankly the direction of the 
Canon’s eyes. She had always been sure there must 
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be something seriously wrong about that dreadful 
Willoughby man; and now they were discovering it. 
Could the Canon have recognised him as an escaped 
convict, or told him at a glance as the Banbury 
murderer ? 

But Canon Valentine gazed harder and more 
steadily than any of them. He seized Kathleen’s arm 
with a convulsive start. 

‘Yes, it’s him!’ he said excitedly, in a tone of blank 
alarm ; ‘a good deal altered, of course, and quite dis- 
ouised beyond anybody else’s recognition. But it’s 
him, sure enough! I should know him in a thou- 
sand !’ 

‘It’s who” Mrs. Hesslegrave faltered out, hardly 
daring to ask. 

The Canon gasped for breath. He could only just 
speak. 

‘Why, Bertie!’ he answered low, leaning forward 
to whisper it. ‘Don’t you understand? Bertie 
Redburn! “he man that’s dead! The late Lord 
Axminster !’ 


CHAPTER XI. 


MRS. HESSLEGRAVE MISAPPREHENDS. 


Tne words were scarcely out of the Canon’s mouth 
when straightway he repented of them. If this was 
really Bertie, he ought to have held his peace. The 
man was skulking in that case—quite evidently skulk- 
ing; he wanted to disappear: he didn’t wish to be 
recognised. It was no business of the Canon’s, then, 
to drag a feliow-creature against his will out of volun- 
tary retirement, and so spoil Algy’s chance of obtain- 
ing the peerage. On the other hand, if it wasn’t Bertie, 
the Canon should, of course, have been the last man 
on earth to call attention to a likeness—really, now 
he came to think of it, a very remote likeness—to the 
late Karl, and so give rise to a rumour which might 
prove prejudicial in the end to Algy’s position. He 
had cried out in the heat of the moment, in the first 
flush of surprise; he began to hedge at once, as soon 
as ever he perceived, on cooler reflection, the possible 
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consequences of his instinctive action. This is a very 
small planet. Sooner or later, we all collide upon its 
surface. 

As for Kathleen, her first thought was one of loyalty 
to Arnold. If he was Lord Axminster—and of this 
she had now very little doubt left; the double coinci- 
dence settled it—he was trying to hide himself: he 
didn’t wish to be recognised. That was enough for 
her. He desired that his personality as Arnold 
Willoughby should not be mixed up with his person- 
ality as Bertie Redburn. Therefore, it was her clear 
duty not to betray him in any way. She glanced 
nervously at her mother. Mrs. Hesslegrave had hali 
risen from her seat, overjoyed to hear that this was 
really an English earl, whose high birth and intrinsic 
nobility they had discovered for themselves under the 
guise of a common sailor, and was just about to call 
out: ‘Mr. Willoughby! Mr. Willoughby! But Kath- 
leen darted upon her suddenly such a warning glance 
that she withered up forthwith, and held her peace 
devoutly. She didn’t know why she was to keep 
silent; but she could see, from Kathleen’s half- 
imperious, half - imploring look, there was some 
good reason for it; and Mrs. Hesslegrave was one 
of those rare stupid people who recognise the fact 
of their own stupidity, and allow themselves to be 
blindly guided in emergencies by others. So she 
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held her peace, merely remarking, as she sat down 
again : 

‘So you think that’s Lord Axminster! Dressed up 
like that! Well, really now, how interesting !’ 

Arnold Willoughby’s face, meanwhile, was all the 
time turned half in the opposite direction. He did 
not see the gondola, nor Kathleen, nor the Canon. 
He was engaged, in fact, in watching and mentally 
photographing for artistic purposes the graceful move- 
ments of a passing barge as she swung slowly through 
the bridge over whose balustrade he was hanging. 
While Mrs. Hesslegrave spoke, he turned and went 
on without observing them. Next instant, he was 
lost in the crowd that surged and swayed through 
the narrow calle. The danger was averted. He had 
never so much as observed the Canon. 

As for that astute old gentleman, now he had 
recovered his breath, he saw his mistake at once, and 
faced it boldly. When Mrs. Hesslegrave said, ‘So 
you think that’s Lord Axminster!’ he answered im- 
mediately, with perfect self-control : 

‘No, Idon’t. Iwas mistaken. It was—a passing 
fancy. For a second I imagined—merely imagined, 
don’t you know—the man looked something like him. 
I suppose it was the sailor get-up which just at first 
deceived me. Poor Axminster used to dress like a 
sailor when he yachted. Amelia, my dear, that was 
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not Bertie, was it? You could see the man dis- 
tinctly.’ 

‘Oh dear no, Fred,’ Mrs. Valentine echoed in a 
voice of profound conviction ; ‘not the least bit like 
him! 

The Canon frowned slightly. Amelia had bettered 
her instructions unbidden. He «was the teast bit like 
him, else why should the Canon have inistaken him 
at first sight for his kinsman Bertie? But not very like. 

‘A mere superficial resemblance,’ he went on, hedg- 
ing violently. ‘Just at the first glance, to be sure— 
having my head full of the subject, and seeing the 
sailor dress—I mistook him for Bertie. But when I 
came to look again, the fellow was altogether different. 
Same build, perhaps, but features gone shorter and 
thicker and flatter. A man may dye his hair, and 
cut his beard, and so forth; but, hang it all, Mrs. 
Hesslegrave ! he can’t go and get rid of his own born 
features.’ 

He talked all the rest of the way home of nothing 
on earth except singular resemblances and mistaken 
identities. There were Perkin Warbeck, and Edmund 
Wyld, and the Tichborne Claimant. There was Sidney 
Carton in the ‘ Tale of Two Cities.’ And he came back 
always to the fundamental point, that the features of 
a face at least—the features must always remain; you 
might dress, and you might paint, but there was no 
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possibility of getting over the features. He over- 
elaborated this issue, in fact. Kathleen could see 
from every phrase he was sure in his own heart he 
had seen Bertie Redburn, and was trying to argue 
himself, and still more his hearers, out of that positive 
conviction. Even Mrs. Hesslegrave saw it, indeed, 
and murmured aside to Kathleen, as they stood on 
the steps of the Molo: 

‘That is Lord Axminster, Kitty, and the dear Canon 
knew it; but, for Algernon Redburn’s sake, he didn’t 
like to acknowledge 16.’ 

Kathleen gazed at her seriously. 

‘Mother, mother,’ she cried, in a low voice, ‘ for 
heaven’s sake, don’t say so! Don’t say anything 
about it. You won’t understand yet; but when we 
get home, I’ll tell you. Please say nothing more now. 
If you do, you may upset everything !’ 

A vague idea crossed Mrs. Hesslegrave’s mind at 
that moment, that Kathleen might perhaps have known 
this all along, and that that might account for her 
being so much taken up with this dreadful sailor-man 
—who wasn’t really a dreadful sailor-man at all, as it 
turned out, but the real Lord Axminster! If so, how 
deiightful: However, she waited for more light on 
these matters in Kathleen’s own good time, only 
murmuring, meanwhile, half under her breath, to her 
daughter : 
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‘Well, whoever he is, he’s a charming fellow. You 
must admit, yourself, I’ve thought all along he’s a 
charming fellow.’ 

By this time the Canon had settled with the gendo- 
lier—after a resolute attempt at resistance to the 
man’s extortionate endeavour to exact his proper fare 
by municipal tariff—and was ready to stroll up to the 
Hesslegraves’ apartments. For it was a principal 
clause in the Canon’s private creed that every foreigner 
is always engaged in a conspiracy to defraud every 
British subject on whom he can lay his hands; and 
that the way to make your road easy across the 
Continent is to fight every item of every account, all 
along the line, the moment it is presented. The 
extortionate gondolier had conquered, however, by 
producing a printed tariff which fixed his hire at the 
modest rate of a franc an hour; so the Canon, paying 
it out without a sou of pourboire, strode on towards 
the lodgings, disconsolate and distracted. He knew 
in his heart of hearts that was really Axminster ; 
much altered, no doubt, by deliberate disguise; dis- 
torted beyond belief, but still undeniably Axminster ; 
and he firmly resolved never to mention his conclusion 
for worlds to anyone—not even to Amelia. A man 
has no right to appear and disappear and then 
suddenly crop up again by fits and starts in this 
uncanny manner—to play bo-peep, as it were, with 
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the House of Lords, the most dignified, exalted, and 
supreme court in the United Kingdom. Once dead, 
always dead, was a rule that ought to be applied to 
these Tichbornian revivalists. If you choose to go out 
like a candle of your own free will, why, the world 
should sternly decline to recognise you when you 
want to come to life again at inconvenient moments. 
There should be a Bill brought in to declare Bertie 
Redburn was really dead; and then dead he should 
remain, by Act of Parhament ! 

But as soon as they were inside the house, and 
Kathleen had gone up with her mother and Mrs. 
Valentine into her pretty httle bedroom to take off 
her bonnet, the Canon’s own wife gave vent explosively 
to a fearful and wholly unexpected disclosure. ‘ You 
know, my dear,’ she said confidentially, ‘that was 
Lord Axminster. I feel quite sure of it. Only, of 
course, I wouldn't say so, on dear Fred’s account. 
You know dear Fred can’t bear to be contradicted.’ 

Once more Kathleen darted a warning took at her 
mother; and once more Mrs. Hesslegrave accepted 
the hint blindly. ‘But he was so different, the 
Canon thought,’ she remarked, just to keep up the 
conversation, wondering dimly all the while what this 
mystification could mean—too deep, in fact, for a 
quiet, respectable old lady’s fathoming. 


‘Oh, you can’t deceive me! Mrs. Valentine 
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answered with warmth. ‘I’m sure it was Lord 
Axminster. And Ill tell you how I. know: his 
features were really changed, exactly as Fred said: 
he must have had something done to them. They 
say you can get your face moulded like putty, if you 
choose to bear it, nowadays. But he had always a 
nervous trick of pulling one back lock of his hair, as 
he stood still and thought—like this, don’t you know! 
a sort of back-handed twirl: and the moment I saw 
hun, [remembered it instantly. He might walk down 
Bond Street any morning, and meet every friend he 
ever knew in the world, and not one in a thousand 
would ever suspect it was he; but Fred and I, we 
would know, because we saw such a lot of hie as a 
child, and were accustomed to reprove him for this 
same awkward trick of his.’ 

And, as a matter of fact, the moment Mrs. Valentine 
mentioned it, Kathleen recollected perfectly that she 
had often observed Arnold Willoughby stand in just 
the way she mimicked, pulling a particular lock at the 
back of his hair, whenever he was observant of a 
person’s face, or attentive to any element in a picture 
or landscape. 

The moment she could get alone with her mother 
upstairs, she began to speak to her seriously. 

‘Mother,’ she said in her most coaxing tone, ‘ you 
were so good to take my hints. I didn’t want Canon 
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Valentine to know who Mr. Willoughby was—I mean, 
what name he calls himself—or that you and I knew 
him; for I’m sure the Canon was right: Mr. Wil- 
loughby’s Lord Axminster.’ 

Mrs. Hesslegrave made no immediate reply except 
to step forward with the utmost gentleness and press 
a motherly kiss upon her daughter’s forehead. ‘Oh, 
Kitty,’ she cried, gazing fondly at her, ‘how awfully 
clever of you! My darling, I’m so glad! And I’ve 
been seeing all along how much attention he was 
paying you.’ 

Kathleen flushed up to her eyes again. It was a 
way she had when deeply moved. And she knew her 
mother was very much pleased with her indeed; for 
only when very much pleased did Mrs. Hesslegrave 
ever address her by her pet name of Kitty. ‘But 
that’s not all, mother,’ she went on eagerly. ‘I want 
you to promise me, oh, ever so faithfully, you won’t 
tell anybody who he 1s, or anything else about him. 
He wouldn’t like it, if you did. Promise me, dearest, 
promise me !’ 

Mrs. Hesslegrave drew back for a second, lost in 
mazes of thought. She couldn’t quite understand 
this queer Axminster mystery. Then, being a 
romantic old lady, as many old ladies are, she wove 
for herself on the spot a little private romance of how 
it had all happened. Lord Axminster, it appeared, 
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distrusting all womankind, after his bitter experience 
with Lady Sark, had come abroad in disguise as a 
common sailor, in order to look out for some girl he 
could really love—some girl who could really love 
him, as a man wishes to be loved, for himself, not for 
his estate, his rank or his title. But Kathleen, like a 
clever girl that she was, had discovered by intuition 
his real position in life under those humble surround- 
ings, and had fallen in love with him, and made him 
fall in love with her. Mrs. Hesslegrave could under- 
stand now what she had never understood before— 
how a well-conducted girl like her Kitty could have 
permitted herself to form a romantic attachment for a 
man apparently so very far beneath her. It was just 
like Kitty to have unmasked the real Earl; in her joy 
and pride—to think her own daughter should have 
captured a peer of the realm under such adverse con- 
ditions by sheer dint of insight—Mrs. Hesslegrave 
once more bent tenderly forward, and kissed the 
wondering Kathleen a second time on her forehead. 
‘Tl promise whatever you like, dear,’ she said in a 
very pleased tone, for this was a great occasion, ‘Oh, 
Kitty, I’m so delighted! And indeed, dear, I’m sorry 
I ever seemed to throw any obstacles in Mr. Willough- 
by's way—I mean, in Lord Axminster’s. But there! 
you'll forgive me: I didn’t understand the circum- 
stances as youdid. And though I didn’t quite approve 
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of your seeing so much as you did of him—under 
misapprehension, of course, as to his real place in 
society—you must remember yourself I always allowed 
that, viewed as a man alone, he was a most charming 
person.’ 

Kathleen didn’t exactly understand what her mother 
was driving at; these words were too deep for her: 
but for the moment she didn’t think it necessary to 
inquire as to their hidden meaning: she was so afraid 
her mother might by some imprudence betray Arnold 
Willoughby’s secret. And no matter why he wished 
it kept, she felt for her own part ‘twas a point of 
honour for them both to insist upon keeping it. So 
she said very hurriedly : 

‘Whatever you do, dear mother, don’t let Canon 
Valentine know Mr. Willoughby’s a friend of ours. 
Don’t say a word about him, in fact. Let the Canon 
suppose the man he saw on the bridge is a perfect 
stranger to all of us. I must manage to prevent 
Mr. Willoughby from visiting the house for the present, 
somehow. If Canon Valentine were to find out who 
he really was, it would spoil all—and then Mr. Wil- 
loughby would be so dreadfully disappomted.’ 

Mrs. Hesslegrave caught instinctively at that one 
phrase, ‘ spoil all,’ which confirmed her at once in her 
most romantic preconceptions. ‘Then it was just as 
she expected: the Earl and Kitty had arrived at an 
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understanding. There was a mystery in the case, of 
course; but Kitty would clear it all up; and she 
should live yet to see her only daughter a countess. 

‘My darling,’ the proud mother said, looking at her 
with affection—for it is something to have a daughter 
who can catch earls in disguise—‘ tell me all about it! 
When did Lord Axminster ask you ?’ 

‘He has never asked me, mother,’ Kathleen an- 
swered with a very deep blush. Then she paused for 
a moment. Her heart rose into her mouth. The 
avowal seemed so natural at a crisis like that. ‘But 
I love him,’ she went on, clasping her hands; ‘ and 
I’m sure he loves me. Oh, mother, don’t say any- 
thing that would lead him to suppose you’ve heard a 
word of all this. If you do, all will be lost! I know 
he wouldn’t care for any of us to know he was really 
Lord Axminster.’ 

She trembled for her unavowed lover, now the truth 
was upon her. 

‘My dear,’ Mrs. Hesslegrave answered, her admira- 
tion for Kathleen’s cleverness and power of self-restraint 
growing deeper each minute, ‘ you may set your mind 
at rest: you may rely upon my prudence. I grasp 
the situation. I couldn’t have believed it, Kitty; but 
I’m very, very glad of it. What a wonderful girl you 
are! I declare you really almost take my breath 
away 
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And, indeed, Mrs. Hesslegrave felt it was most meri- 
torious in Kathleen to have discovered the young 
man’s rank so early—as of course she must have done 
—and to have succeeded in keeping her own counsel 
so well that even her mother never for 1 moment 
suspected the real rank of her lover; for that a lover 
he was, Mrs. Hesslegrave took for granted at once, 
now she knew the dreadful sailor-man was really an 
earl. She would hardly have given her Kathleen 
eredit before for so much gumption. 

As for Kathleen, she was so fully bent upon pre- 
serving Arnold Willoughby’s secret, that she never 
even noticed her mother’s misapprehension. Her one 
desire now was to keep the matter entirely from Canon 
Valentine, atid, if possible, to prevent their accident- 
ally meeting. And that, she foresaw, would be no 
easy task; for of late, in spite of Mrs. Hesslegrave’s 
marked coldness, Arnold had frequently called round 
on one errand or another with sketches or books at 
the lodgings by the Piazza. 

Just as she was wondering how best to avert the - 
misfortune of an unexpected encounter, however, Mrs. 
Hesslegrave observed with her blandest smile: 

‘We haven’t seen much of Mr. Willoughby lately. 
I really think, Kathleen, Pll write this very day and 
invite him to come round to tea some afternoon while 
the Canon’s with us.’ 
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Kathleen stood aghast with horror. She quite 
understood Arnold Willoughby’s motives now; with 
a flash of intuition, the minute she learned who he 
really was, she read at once the reasons for his strange 
behaviour. Something of the sort, indeed, had oc- 
curred to her as possible even before, when she con- 
trasted the man’s talk and wide. range of information 
with his supposed position in life; but now she knew 
who he was, it all burst at once upon her. And she 
had loved him as the common sailor; that she had 
never concealed from her own heart for many days, 
since the trip to the Lido. He could never say of her 
in future it was his rank and his artificial position in 
the world that had captivated her fancy. She loved 
him for himself; she knew it; she was certain of it! 
Had she not written it down in plain black and white 
in her diary? Yet if he were to find out now that she 
had discovered his true name—Kathleen trembled to 
herself as she thought of the possible result, for she 
was very much in love—he might never ask her. She 
wished in her heart he was really Arnold Willoughby, 
the sailor-painter, or that she had never discovered 
the truth as to his artificial position. 

But something must be done at once to prevent 
this catastrophe which Mrs. Hesslegrave so innocently 
proposed to bring about. Kathleen seized her mother’s 
arm with a nervous clutch. 
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‘Mother,’ she cried, much agitated, ‘for worlds you 
mustn’t write! for worlds you mustn’t ask him! Oh, 
promise me you won’t ask him! You don’t know how 
much depends on it. For Heaven’s sake, say you 
won’t; say you'll do as I beg of you!’ 

Mrs. Hesslegrave, much puzzled as to what all this 
mystification and agitation could mean, yet drew back 
at once, and answered in perfect good faith : 

‘Oh, certainly, certainly, I'll do as you wish, dear ; 
though I’m sure I don’t know why. Such plot and 
counterplot is a great deal too deep for a poor simple 
old woman.’ 

Kathleen’s heart sank at the words. They were 
only too true. She felt sure she could trust her 
mother’s good intentions implicitly ; but she was by 
no means so certain she could trust her discretion. 

‘Though I’ve always said,’ Mrs. Hesslegrave re- 
marked in conclusion, ‘he was really in his way a 
most charming person.’ 


CHAPTER XII. 
A MOTHER'S DILEMMA. 


Canon VaLentine had intended to stop a week at 
Venice. He stopped just two days; and then, to 
Kathleen’s secret joy and no small relief, bronchitis 
seized him. That stern monitor hurried him off in- 
continently to Florence. ‘I'm sorry, Mrs. Hessle- 
grave,’ he said; ‘1 can’t tell you how sorry. I'd 
looked forward to seeing everything in this charming 
place under your daughter’s guidance—she’s a capital 
cicerone, I must say, your daughter; we did 30 enjoy 
going round the Grand Canal with her the day before 
yesterday. It’s so delightful to see all these beautiful 
things in company with an artist! But the damp of 
the lagoons is really too much for my poor old throat ; 
we're given to throat-trouble, you see; it’s common 
to my cloth; and as I went along with Miss Hessle- 
grave to the Academy yesterday in an open gondola, 
I felt the cold air rise up bodily from ‘the Canal and 
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catch hold of me and throttle me. It took me just 
so, by the larynx, like a hand, and seemed to choke 
me instantly. ‘‘ Amelia,” said I at the time, “ this 
chilly air has done for me.” And, sure enough, I 
woke in the night with a tickle, tickle, tickle in my 
bronchial tubes, which I know means mischief. 
When once that sets in, there’s nothing for it but to 
leave the place where you are immediately. Change 
the air without delay: that’s the one safe remedy. 
And indeed, to tell you the truth, Venice is so spoilt, 
so utterly spoilt, since the Austrians left it, that, 
except for you and Miss Hesslegrave, I must confess 
[I shan’t be sorry to get out of it. Most insanitary 
town, I call it—most insanitary in every way.’ 
Kathleen could hardly even pretend to regret their 
departure. During the last two days she had lived 
in instant dread that the Canon would somehow knock 
up against Arnold Willoughby. And if the truth 
must be told, it was the very same dread on the 
Canon’s part, not bronchitis alone, that was driving 
him to Florence. For as they stood on the balcony 
of the Doges’ Palace the day before, looking out upon 
the Riva and the busy quays and the panorama of 
the harbour, Canon Valentine beheld a man’s back 
in the distance, rounding the corner by Danieli’s, 
and he said to himself with a shudder: ‘ Axminster’s 
back—or the devil’s!’ (Being an old-fashioned clergy- 
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man, the Canon, you will perceive, was not afraid of 
a very mild unparliamentary expression.) And the 
more convinced he became that the mysterious person 
thus flitting about Venice was really Lord Axminster, 
the more desirous did .he grow to avoid the misfortune 
of actually meeting hum. For if they met face to 
face, and caught one another’s eyes, the Canon 
hardly knew how, for very shame, he could let Algy 
go on with his claim of right without informing him 
__which he was loath to do—that his cousin Bertie 
had never been drowned at all, but had been sighted 
in the flesh, and in sailor costume, in the city of 
Venice. 

There are compromises we all make now and again — 
with our consciences; and there are points where we 
feel the attempt at compromise becomes practically 
impossible. Now, the Canon was quite willing to give 
Algy and his wife the benefit of the doubt, as long as 
he felt only just morally certain that the person in 
the street with the trick of twisting his back hair was 
the last Lord Axminster. But if they met face to 
face, and he recognised his man without doubt, as 
he felt sure he must do when they came to close 
quarters, then the Canon felt in his heart he could 
no longer retain any crain of self-respect if he per- 
mitted the claim to be pushed through the House of 
Lords without even mentioning what he had seen to 
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Algy. He might have kept silence, indeed, and let 
self-respect take its chance, if he met the man alone; 
but what on earth could he do if he met him, full 
front, while out walking with Amelia? That was the 
question. And I may remark parenthetically that 
most men feel keenly this necessity for preserving 
their self-respect before the face of their wives— 
which is a very important ally, indeed, to the cause 
of all the virtues. 

So, on the third morning of his stay, the Canon 
left Venice. Kathleen breathed freer as soon as he 
was gone. The load of that gnawing anxiety was 
much lightened upon her. 

That very same day, as it chanced, Arnold Wil- 
loughby, reflecting to himself in his own room, made 
his mind up suddenly to step round in the afternoon 
and have a word or two with Kathleen. Tver since 
that morning when they pienicked at the Lido, he 
had been debating with himself whether or not he 
should ask that beautiful soul to marry him; and 
now his mind was made up; he could resist no longer : 
he had decided that very day to break the ice and 
ask her. He was quite sure she liked him—liked him 
very, very much: that she showed unequivocally : 
and he had waited so long only because he couldn’t 
muster up courage to speak to her. Would it be 
right of him, he asked himself, to expect that any 
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woman should share such fortunes as his would 
henceforth be? Was he justified in begging any 
woman to wait till an obscure young painter could 
earn money enough to keep her in the comfort and 
luxury to which she had been accustomed ? 

He put that question to himself seriously ; and he 
answered it in the affirmative. If he had really been 
always the Arnold Willoughby he had now mace 
himself by his own act, he need never have doubted. 
Any young man, just starting in life, would have 
thought himself justified in asking the girl he loved 
best in the world to wait for him till he was in a 
position to marry her. Why should not he do what 
any other man might do lawfully? He had cast the 
past behind him; he was a painter sailor now; but 
why need he hesitate on that account to ask the girl 
whose love he believed he had won on his own merits 
if she would wait till he could marry her? Arnold 
Willoughby would have done it; and he was Arnold 
Willoughby. 

So, about three o’clock, he went round, somewhat 
tremvlous, in the direction of the Piazza. He hadn’t 
seen Kathleen for a day or two; she had told him 
friends would be visiting them, without mentioning 
their name; and she had given herself a holiday, 
while the friends were with her, from her accustomed 
work on the Fondamenta della Zattere. 
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When he got to the door, francesca, who opened it, 
told him, with a sunny display of two rows of white 
teeth, that the signorina was out, but the signora was 
at home, if he would care to sce her. 

Much disappointed, Arnold went up, anxious to 
learn whether any chance still remained that, later im 
the afternoon, he might have a word or two with 
Kathleen. To his immense surprise, the moment he 
entered, Mrs. Hesslegrave rose from her seat with 
obvious warmth, and held out her hand to greet him 
in her most gracious manner. Arnold had noticed by 
this time the seven distinct gradations of cordiality 
with which Mrs. Hesslegrave was accustomed to 
receive her various suests im accordance with their 
respective and relative positions in the table of prece- 
dence as by authority established. This afternoon, 
therefore, he couldn’t help observing her manner was 
that with which she was wont to welcome peers of the 
realm and foreign ambassadors. To say the truth, 
Mrs. Hesslegrave considerably overdid it in the matter 
of graciousness. There was an inartistic abruptness 
in her sudden change of front, a practical inconsist- 
ency in her view of his status, which couldn’t fail to 
strike him. The instant way in which Mrs. Hessle- 
grave, who had hitherto taken little pains to conceal 
her dislike and distrust of the dreadful sailor man, 
flung: herself visibly at his head, made Arnold at once 
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suspect some radical revolution must have taken place 
meanwhile in her views as to his position. 

‘Why, Mr. Willoughby,’ she cried, holding his 
hand in her own much longer than was strictly neces- 
sary for the purpose of shaking it, ‘what a stranger 
you are, to be sure! You never come near us Now. 
It’s really quite unfriendly of you. Kathleen was 
saying this morning we must write round to your 
chambers and ask you to dine with us. And she 
hasn’t seen you for the last day or two on the Zatiere, 
either! Poor child! she’s been so occupied. We've 
had some friends here, who’ve been taking up all 
our time. Kitty’s been out in a gondola all day 
long with them. However, that’s all over, and she 
hopes to get to work again on the quay to-morrow— 
she’s so anxious to go on with her Spire and Canal ; 
wrapped up in her art, dear girl—you know, it’s all 
she lives for. However, she'll be back et it, I’m glad 
to say, at the old place, in the morning. Our friends 
are just gone—couldn’t stand the climate—said it gave 
them sore throats—and Kathleen’s gone off to say 
good-bye to them at the station.’ 

‘That's fortunate,’ Arnold answered a little stiffly, 
feeling, somehow, a dim consciousness that, against 
his will, he was once more a lord, and lapsing for the 
moment into his early bad. habit of society small-talk. 
‘For the lights on the Canal have been lovely the last 
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three days, and I’ve regretted so much Miss Hessle- 
srave should have missed them.’ 

‘Not more than she has, I’m sure,’ Mrs. Hessle- 
srave went on, quite archly, with her blandest smile— 
‘mother’s society smirk,’ as that irreverent boy Reggie 
was wont to term it. ‘I don’t know why, I’m sure, Mr. 
Willoughby, but Kathleen has enjoyed her painting on 
the quay this winter and spring a great deal more than 
she ever before enjoyed it. It’s been a perfect treat to 
her. She says she can’t bear to be away for one day from 
that dear old San Trovaso. She just loves her work ; 
and I assure you she seemed almost sentimentally sad 
because these friends who've been stopping with us 
kept her away so long from her beloved picture.—And 
from her fellow-artists,’ Mrs. Hesslegrave added after 
a pause, in some little trepidation, uncertain whether 
that last phrase might not go just one step too far in 
the right direction. 

Arnold Willoughby eyed her closely. All his 
dearest suspicions were being fast aroused ; he began 
to tremble in his heart lest somebody had managed to 
pierce the close disguise with which he had so care- 
fully and so long surrounded himself. 

‘Will Miss Hesslegrave be back by-and-by? he 
asked in a coldly official tone. ‘ Because, if she will, 
I should like to stop and see her.’ 

Mrs. Hesslegrave jumped at the chance with unwise 
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avidity. This was the very first time, in fact, that 
Arnold Willoughby had ever asked to see her daughter 
in so many words. She scented a proposal. 

‘Oh yes,’ she answered, acquiescent, with obvious 
eagerness, though she plumed herself inwardly as she 
spoke upon her own bland ingenuity; ‘ Kathleen will 
be back by-and-by from the station, and will be 
delighted to see you. I know there's some point in that 
last year’s picture she’s touching up that she said she 
wanted to consult you about, if possible. I shall have 
to go out myself at four, unfortunately—I’m engaged 
to an ‘‘at home” at dear Lady Devonport’s; but I dare 
say Kathleen can give you a cup of tea here; and no 
doubt you and she can make yourselves happy to- 
gether.’ 

She beamed as she said it. The appointment with 
Lady Devonport was a myth, to be sure; but Mrs. 
Hesslegrave thought it would be wise, under the 
circumstances, to leave the young people alone with 
one another. Arnold Willoughby’s suspicions grew 
deeper and deeper. Mrs. Hesslegrave was one of 
those transparent people whose little deceptions are 
painfully obvious ; he could see at half a glance some- 
thing must have oceurred which gave her all at once a 
much more favourable view of him. He measured 
her coubtfully with his eye. Mrs. Hesslegrave in 
return showered her sweetest smiles upon Inm. She 
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was all obsequiousness. Then she began to talk with 
ostentatious motherly pride about Kathleen. She 
was such a good girl! Few mothers had a comfort 
like that in their daughters. The only thing Mrs. 
Hesslegrave couldn’t bear was the distressing thought 
that sooner or later Kathleen must some day leave 
her. That would be a trial. But there! no mother 
can expect to keep her daughter always by her side: 
it would be selfish, wouldn’t it?—and Kathleen was 
adapted to make a good man so supremely happy. 
And then Mrs. Hesslegrave, leaning forward in her 
chair, grew almost confidential. Had Mr. Willoughby 
noticed that Mr. Mortimer, the rich young American, 
thought so much of Kathleen? Well, he certainly 
did; he quite haunted the house; though Mrs. 
Hesslegrave believed in her heart of hearts Kathleen 
didn’t really care one bit for him. And she was a 
girl of such high principle—such very high principle! 
Unless she truly loved a man—was fascinated, 
absorbed in him-—she never would marry him, 
though he were as rich as Croesus. Kathleen meant 
to come back by the Zattere, she believed; and she 
knew Mr. Mortimer would be waiting there to see her; 
he always hung about and waited to see her every- 
where. But Kathleen was such a romantic, poetical- 
minded girl! She would rather take the man of her 
choice, Mrs. Hesslegrave believed—with an impressive 
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nod of the coffee-coloured Honiton head-dress—than 
marry the heir to all the estates in England, if he 
didn’t happen to please her fancy. 

As she maundered on, floundering further into the 
mire each moment, Arnold Willoughby’s conviction 
that something had gone wrong grew deeper and 
deeper with every sentence. He shuffled uneasily on 
his chair. For the first time since he had practically 
ceased to be an Earl, he saw a British mamma quite 
obviously paying court to him. He would have liked 
to go, indeed, this queer talk made him feel so 
awkward and uncomfortable ; it reminded him of the 
days when adulation was his bane: more still, it 
jarred against his sense of maternal dignity. But 
he couldn’t go, somehow. Now the doubt was once 
aroused, he must wait at least till Kathleen returned 
—that he might see her, and be rid of it. Yet all 
this strange dangling of inartistically-wrought flies 
before the victim’s eye was disagreeably familiar to 
him. He had heard a round dozen of Mayfair 
mammas talk so to him of their daughters, and 
always in the same pretended confidential strain, 
when he was an Earl and a catch in London society ; 
though he confessed to himself with a shudder that 
he had never yet heard anybody do it quite so 
fatuously, transparently, and woodenly as Kathleen's 
mother. She, poor soul! went on with bland self- 
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satisfaction, convinced in her own soul she was 
making the running for Kathleen in the most masterly 
fashion, and utterly unaware of the disgust she 
was rousing in Arnold Willoughby’s distracted 
bosom. 

At last, Arnold’s suspicions could no longer be 
concealed. The deeper Mrs. Hesslegrave probed, the 
more firmly convinced did her patient become that 
she had somehow surprised his inmost secret, and 
was trying all she knew to capture him for Kathleen ; 
and trying most ineptly. This sudden change of 
front from her attitude of sullen non-recognition to 
one of ardent sycophancy roused all his bitterest and 
most cynical feelings. Was this day-dream, then, 
doomed to fade as his earlier one had faded? Was 
Kathleen, the sweet Kathleen he had invested to 
himself in his fervid fancy with all the innocent 
virtues, to crush his heart a second time as Lady 
Sark had once crushed it? Was she, too, a self- 
seeker ? Did she know who he was, and what title 
he bore? Was she allowing him to make love to her 
for his money (such as it was) and his earldom ? 

With a sudden resolve, he determined to put the 
question to the proof forthwith. He knew Mrs. 
Hesslegrave well enough to know she could never 
control her face or her emotions. Whatever passed 
within, that quick countenance betrayed to the most 
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casual observer. So, at a pause in the conversation 
(when Mrs. Hesslegrave was just engaged in wonder- 
ing to herself what woul. be a good fresh subject to 
start next with an Earl in disguise whom you desired 
to captivate), Arnold turned round to her sharply, 
and asked with a rapid swoop, which fairly took her 
off her guard: ‘Have you seen the Hnglish papers ? 
Do you know what’s being done in this Axminster 
peerage case ?’ 

It was a bold stroke of policy; but it committed 
him to nothing, for the subject was a common one, 
and it was justified by the result. Mrs. Hesslegrave, 
full herself of this very theme, looked up at him in 
astonishment, hardly knowing how to take it. She 
gave a little start, and trembled quite visibly. In 
her perplexity, indeed, she clapped her hand to her 
mouth, as one will often do when the last subject on 
earth one expected to hear broached is suddenly 
sprung upon one. The movement was unmistakable. 
So was the frightened and hesitating way in which 
Mrs. Hesslegrave responded as quickly as she could: 
‘Oh yes—that is to say, no—well, we haven't seen 
much about it. But—the young man’s dead, of 
course—or, do you think he’s living? I mean—vwell, 
really, it’s so difficult, don’t you know, in such a 
perplexing case, to make one’s mind up about it.’ 

She drew out her handkerchief and wiped her fore- 
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head in her confusion. She would have given ten 
pounds that moment to have Kathleen by her side to 
prompt and instruct her. Arnold Willoughby pre- 
served a face of sphinx-like indifference. How 
dreadful that he should have boarded her with that 
difficult and dangerous subject! What would Kath- 
leen wish her to do? Ought she to pretend to 
ignore it all, or did he mean her to recognise 
him ? 

‘Is he dead or living? Which do you think?’ 
Arnold asked again, gazing hard at her. 

Mrs. Hesslegrave quailed. It was a trying moment. 
People oughtn’t to lay such traps for poor innocent 
old women, whose only desire, after all, is the perfectly 
natural one to see their daughters well and creditably 
married. She looked back at her questioner with a 
very frightened air. 

‘Well, of course, you know,’ she faltered out, with 
« glimmering perception of the fact that she was 
irrevocably committing herself to a dangerous position. 
‘If it comes to that, you must know better than any- 
one.’ 
| ‘Why so?’ Arnold Willoughby persisted. He 
wasn’t going to say a word either way to compromise 
his own incognito; but he was determined to find 
out just exactly how much Mrs. Hesslegrave knew 
about the matter of his identity. 
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Mrs. Hesslegrave gazed up at him with tears rising 
fast in her poor puzzled eyes. 

‘Oh, what shall I do?’ she cried, wringing her 
hands in her misery and perplexity. ‘ How cruel 
you are to try me so! What ought I to answer? I’m 
afraid Kathleen will be so dreadfully angry with me.’ 

‘Why angry?” Arnold Willoughby asked once more, 
his heart growing like a stone within him as he spoke. 
Then, the worst was true. This was a deliberate con- 
spiracy. 

‘Because,’ Mrs. Hesslegrave blurted out, * Kathleen 
told me I wasn’t on any account to mention a word of 
all this to you or to anybody. She told me that was 
imperative. She said it would spoil all—those were 
her very words; she said it would spoil all; and she 
begged me not to mention it. And now I’m afraid 
I have spoiled all! Oh, Mr. Willoughby — Lord 
Axminster, I mean—for Heaven's sake, don’t be 
angry with me. Don’t say I’ve spoiled all! Don’t 
say so! Don’t reproach me with it !’ 

‘That you certainly have,’ Arnold answered with 
disdain, growing colder and visibly colder each 
moment. ‘ You've spoiled more than you know—two 
lives that might otherwise perhaps have been happy. 
And yet—it’s best so. Better wake up to it now than 
wake up to it—afterwards. Miss Hesslegrave has been 
less wise and circumspect in this matter, though, 
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than in the rest of her conduct. She took me in com- 
pletely. And if she hadn’t been so ill-advised as to 
confide her conclusions and suspicions to you, why, 
she might very likely have taken me in for ever. As 
it is, this éclaircissement has come in good time. No 
harm has yet been done. No word has yet passed. 
An hour or two later, the result, I dare say, might 
have been far more serious.’ 

‘She didn’t tell me,’ Mrs. Hesslegrave burst out, 
anxious, now the worst had come, to make things 
easier for Kathleen, and to retrieve her failure. ‘It 
wasn’t she who told me. I found it out for myself— 
that is, through somebody else——’ 

‘Found out what?’ Arnold asked coldly, fixing his 
eye upon hers with a stony glare. 

Mrs. Hesslegrave looked away from him in abject 
terror. That glance of his froze her. 

‘Why, found out that you were Lord Axminster,’ 
she answered with one burst, not knowing what to 
make of him. ‘ She knew it all along, you know; but 
she never told me or betrayed your secret. She never 
even mentioned it to me, her mother. She kept it 
quite faithfully. She was ever so wise about it. I 
couldn’t imagine why she—well, took so much notice 
of a man I supposed to be nothing but a common 
sailor; and it was only yesterday, or the day before, 
I discovered by accident she had known it all along, 
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and had recognised the born gentleman under all dis- 
guises.’ 

Mrs. Hesslegrave thought that last was a trump 
card to play on Kathleen’s behalf. But Arnold Wil- 
loughby rose. 

‘Well, you may tell Miss Hesslegrave,’ he said 
stiffly, ‘that if she thought she was going to marry 
an English Earl, and live like a Countess, she was 
very much mistaken. That was wholly an error. 
The man who loved her till ten minutes ago—the 
man she seemed to love—the man who, thinking she 
loved him, came here to ask for her hand this very 
afternoon, and whom she would no doubt have 
accepted under that painful misapprehension—is and 
means to remain a common sailor. She has made 
a mistake—that’s all. She has miscalculated her 
chances. It’s fortunate, on the whole, that mistake 
and miscalculation have gone no farther. If I had 
married her under the misapprehension which seems 
to have occurred, she might have had in the end a 
very bitter awakening. Such a misfortune has been 
averted by your lucky indiscretion. You may say 
good-bye for me to Miss Hesslegrave when she returns. 
It is not my intention now to remain any longer in 
Venice.’ 

‘But you'll stop and see Kathleen!’ Mrs. Hessle- 
grave exclaimed, awe-struck. 
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‘No, thank you,’ Arnold answered, taking his hat 
in his hand. ‘ What you tell me is quite enough. It 
is my earnest wish, after the error that has occurred, 
never as long as I live to set eyes on her again. You 
may give her that message. You have, indeed, 
spoiled all. It is she herself who said it!’ 


CHAPTER XII. 
A MISSING LOVER. 


‘Twas in bitter disappointment that Arnold Willoughby 
strode away from the Hesslegraves’ door that afternoon 
in Venice. For the second time in his life his day- 
dream had vanished. And the new bubble had burst 
even more painfully than the old one. He was young, 
he said to himself, when he fell in love with Blanche 
Middleton. With a boy’s simplicity, he mistook the 
mere blushing awkwardness and uncertainty of the 
ingénue for innocence of mind and purity of purpose. 
He had a rude awakening when he saw Lady Sark 
sell herself for money and title, and develop into one 
of the vainest and showiest among the heartless clan 
of professional beauties. But this time, he had said 
to his own heart, he was older and wiser. No such 
hasty mistakes for him nowadays! He knew the 
difference now between the awkward bashfulness of 
the frightened school-girl and the pure white integrity 
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of a noble-minded woman. Bit by bit, Kathleen 
Hesslegrave had won back the soured misogynist to a 
belief in her sex, in its goodness, in its unselfishness, 
in its nobility of nature. He knew she could have 
married Rufus Mortimer if she wished; but he 
believed she had refused him for the penniless sailor’s 
sake. It was because he believed her capable of real 
disinterested affection like that, that he had fallen in 
love with Kathleen Hesslegrave. 

And now, what a disillusion! He found he had been 
mistaken in her from the very beginning. The woman 
whom he had thought so far raised above her fellows 
that she could love a struggling artist, without past, 
without future, for his own sake alone, turned out, 
after all, to be an intriguer, more calculating and 
more deceitful in her way than Lady Sark herself 
had been. Kathleen must have known from the 
beginning that the man whose advances she had 
accepted with so much blushing uncertainty and with 
such pretty coyness was really Lord Axminster. She 
had been saying those sweet things, about respecting 
him so much and not caring for rank or wealth or 
position, because she thought that was the way that 
wquld lead her to a coronet. With meredible cunning 
and deceptiveness, she had managed to hide from him 
her knowledge of his original position, and to assume 
a sort of instinctive shrinking from his lowly calling, 
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which she allowed her love and respect to overcome, 
ag it were, quite visibly before his eyes, with consum- 
mate cleverness. As a piece of fine acting in real life 
it was nothing short of admirable. If that girl were 
to go upon the stage now, Arnold said to himself 
bitterly, she would make her fortune. Those modest 
side-glances; those dexterously summoned blushes ; 
that timid demeanour at first, giving way with fuller 
acquaintance to an uncontrollable affection, so strong 
that it compelled her, against her will, as it seemed, 
to overlook the prejudices of. birth, and to forget the 
immense gulf in artificial position—oh, as acting it 
was marvellous! But to think it was only that! 

Arnold Willoughby’s brain reeled. Ah, why could 
he never cast this birthright of false adulation and 
vile sycophancy behind him? Why could he never 
stand out before the world on his merits as a@ man, 
and be accepted or rejected for himself alone, without 
the intervention of this perpetual reference to his arti- 
ficial value and his place in the peerage ? 

And the secrecy of it, too! The baseness! The 
privy planning and plotting! Why, this woman, 
whom he imagined all frankness and candour, with a 
heart as straightforward as that open brave face of 
hers, had concocted this vile trap to catch a coronet 
unawares, all by herself, unaided, and had concealed 
her inmost thoughts from her own mother even. 
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There was a cold-blooded deliberateness about it all 
which disgusted and disillusioned Arnold Willoughby 
on the first blush of it. He had gone into that house 
that afternoon in a lover's fever and with a lover’s 
fervour, saying to himself as he crossed the thres- 
hold: 

‘There is none like her, none; I shall ask her this 
very day; I could risk my life for her with joy; I 
could stake my existence on her goodness and purity !’ 

And now—he came out of it coldly numb and 
critical. He hated to think he had been so readily 
deceived by a clever woman’s wiles. He hated and 
despised himself. Never again while he lived would 
he trust a single one of them. Their most innocent 
smile hides their blackest treachery. 

It’s a way men have, when they are out of conceit 
for a time with their wives or their sweethearts. 

As for poor Mrs. Hesslegrave, the uuoffending cause 
of all this lamentable misapprehension, she sat by 
herself, meanwhile, wringing her hands in impotent 
despair, in her own drawing-room, and wondering 
when Kathleen would come in to comfort her. Each 
minute seemed an hour. What could be keeping 
Kathleen? As a rule, the dear child came back so 
goon from such errands as this to her beloved work ; 
for Kathleen was never so happy as when painting or 
sketching ; and she wrought with a will, both for 
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love’s sake and money’s. But to-day she was some- 
how unaccountably delayed. Her stars were unpro- 
pitious. And the real cause of the delay, as fate 
would have it, was one of those petty circumstances 
upon which our lives all hinge. She had gone round 
on her way home by the Fondamenta delle Zattere, 
as @ woman in love will do, expecting to find Arnold 
Willoughby at work on his canvas there, and hoping 
to seem as if mere accident had brought her back to 
the place she had abandoned during the Valentines’ 
visit. Three days was so long a time to go without 
seeing Arnold! But instead of finding him, she had 
fallen in with Rufus Mortimer, engaged upon his 
christening scene; and Mortimer, guessing her object, 
and generously anxious, as was his nature, to aid her 
in her love affair, had kept her talking long in front 
of the picture he was painting, under the belief that 
Arnold would shortly turn up, and that he was doing 
her a kindness by thus making her presence there 
seem more natural and less open to misconstruction. 
Yet, as often happens in this world of mischance, 
Mortimer’s very anxiety to help her defeated his own 
purpose. It was the kind-hearted young American’s 
fate in life to do as much harm by his well-intentioned 
efforts as many worse natures do by their deliberate 
malice. 
Into this unconscious trap Kathleen fell readily 
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enough, and waited on as long as she could, in the 
vain hope that Arnold Willoughby would turn up 
sooner or later. But when at last it seemed clear that 
he was taking an afternoon off, and wouldn’t be there 
at all, she accepted Mortimer’s offer of a lift home in 
his gondola, and, having wasted her day hopelessly by 
this time, went in on her way back to fulfil a few 
sinall commissions at shops in the Calle San 
Moise, which still further delayed her return to her 
mother’s. 

When she reached home and went upstairs she was 
astonished to find Mrs. Hesslegrave rocking herself up 
and down distractedly in her chair, and the yellow 
Honiton head-dress in a last stage of disorder, which 
betokened a long spell of very vigorous misery. ‘Why, 
mother dear,’ she cried in alarm, ‘ what has happened 
since I went out? You haven’t had another letter 
from Reggie, asking for money, have you ?” 

Mrs. Hesslegrave broke down. 

‘I wish I had,’ she answered, sobbing. ‘I wish it 
was only that! I wish it was Reggie! Oh, Kitty, 
Kitty, Kitty, how am I ever to tell you? He’s been 
here since you went out. And you'll never, never 
forgive ms.’ 

‘He’s been here?’ Kathleen repeated, not knowing 
what her mother could mean. ‘ Reggie’s been here? 
To-day? Not at this house—in Venice !’ | 
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‘No, no, no! not Reggie,’ Mrs. Hesslegrave aii- 
swered, rocking herself up and down still more 
vigorously than before. ‘Mr. Willoughby — Loril 
Axminster.’ 

In a second the colour fled from Kathleen’s cheek 
as if by magic. Her heart grew cold. She trembled 
all over. 

‘Mr. Willoughby !’ she cried, clasping her Kigoule: 
hands. Every nerve in her body quivered. Never till 
that moment did she know how far her love had 
carried her. ‘Oh, mother, what did you say? What 
did he do? What has happened ?’ 

‘He’s gone!’ Mrs. Hesslegrave cried feebly, wring- 
ing her hands in her distress. ‘He’s gone for good 
and all. He told me to say good-bye to you.’ 

‘Good-bye!’ Kathleen echoed, horror-struck. ‘Good- 
bye! Oh, mother! Where’s he going, then? What 
ean it mean? This is very, very sudden.’ 

‘I don’t know,’ Mrs. Hesslegrave answered, burst- 
ing afresh into tears. ‘But he said I’d spoiled all. 
He said so more than once. And he told me it was 
you yourself who said so.’ 

For a minute or two Kathleen was too agitated 
even to inquire in any intelligent way what exactly 
had happened. Just at first, all she knew was a 
vague consciousness of fate, a sense that some terrible 
blow had fallen upon her. Her mother had com- 
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mitted some fatal indiscretion; and Arnold was 
gone— gone, without an explanation! But slowly, 
us she thought of it all, it began to dawn upon her 
what must have happened. With a fearful sinking at 
heart, she hardened herself for the effort, and drew 
slowly from the reluctant and penitent Mrs. Hessle- 
grave a full and complete confession of her share in 
this misfortune. Bit by bit, Mrs. Hesslegrave allowed 
the whole painful and humiliating scene to be wrung 
out of her, piecemeal. As soon as she had finished, 
Kathleen stood up and faced her. She did not 
reproach her mother; the wound had gone too deep 
by far for reproach; but her very silence was more 
terrible to Mrs. Hesslegrave than any number of 
reproaches. 

‘I must go, mother,’ she cried, breaking away from 
her like some wild and wounded creature; ‘I must go 
at once and see him. ‘This cruel misapprehension is 
more than I can endure. I didn’t know who he was 
till Canon Valentine told us. I fell in love with 
him for himself, as a common sailor; I never knew 
he was Lord Axminster. I must go and tell him 
so!’ 

Mrs. Hesslegrave’s sense of propriety was severely 
outraged. Not only was it dreadful to think that a 
young lady could have fallen in love with a man 
unasked, and that man, too, a common sailor; but it 
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was dreadful also that Kathleen should dream of going 
to see him in person, instead of writing to explain to 
him, and asking him to call round for the further 
clearing up of this painful entanglement. 

‘Oh, my dear,’ she cried, drawing back, ‘ you’re not 
surely going to call for him! It would look so bad! 
Do you think it would be right? Do you think it 
would be womanly ?’ 

‘Yes, I do!’ Kathleen answered with unwonted 
boldness. ‘Right and womanly to the last degree. 
Most right and most womanly. Mother dear, I don’t 
blame you; you did what you thought best in my 
interest, as you imagined ; but you have left him under 
a cruel misapprehension of my character and motives 
—n misapprehension that would be dreadful for me 
to bear with anyone, but ten thousand times worse 
with a nature like Arnold Willoughby’s; and I can’t 
sit down under it. I can’t rest till I’ve seen him and 
told him how utterly mistaken he isabout me. There’s 
no turning back now. I must and shall see him.’ 

And in her own heart she said to herself a great 
deal more than that—‘ I must and shall marry him.’ 

So, with face on fire and eager steps that never 
paused, she rushed hotly down the stairs and out into 
the Piazza. The pigeons crowded round her as if 
nothing had happened. Thence she took the narrow 
lane that led most directly, by many bridges, to the 
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little salt-fish shop, and went to make her first call on 
the man of her choice at his own lodgings. 

Little Ceccs was at the door, playing with a big 
new doll. She looked up with a smile at the beautiful 
lady, whom she recognised as the person she had 
seen out walking one day with ‘our Inglese.’ 

‘Is the signore at home?’ Kathleen asked, too 
deeply moved to return the child’s smile, yet touching 
her golden head gently. 

The little one looked up at her.again with all the 
saucy southern contidingness. ‘No, he isn’t,’ she 
answered, dimpling. ‘The signore’s gone away: but 
he gave me two lire before he went, don’t you see, and 
I bought this pretty doll with it, at neighbour 
Giacomo’s. Isn’t it a pretty one? And it cost all 
two lire.’ 

‘Gone away?’ Kathleen echoed, a cold thrill coming 
over her. ‘Gone away? Not from Venice ?’ 

The child nodded and puffed ont her lips. 

‘Si, si,’ she said, ‘from Venice.’ And then she 
went on singing in her childish nursery rhyme : 


“Vate a far una barca o una batela; 
Co ti l’a fata, butila in mar ; 
La ti condurra in Venezia bela.’ 


‘But he hasn’t done that,’ she added in her baby-like 
prattle. ‘He’s taken his boat and gone away from 
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Venice; away from Venice; from Venezia bela; right 
away, right away from Venezia bela.’ 

Kathleen stood for a moment reeling. The child’s 
words unnerved her. She had hard work to restrain 
herself from fainting then and there. A terrible 
weakness seemed to break over her suddenly. Gone! 
and with that fatal misapprehension on his mind. 
Oh, it was too, too cruel. She staggered into the 
shop. With an effort she burst out: 

‘The signore, your lodger—the Inglese—Signor 
Willoughby ?’ 

A large young woman of the florid Venetian type, 
broad of face and yellow of hair, like a vulgarized 
Titian, was sitting behind the counter knitting away 
at a coloured head-dress: she nodded and looked 
erave. Like all Italians, she instantly suspected a 
love-tragedy, of the kind with which she herself was 
familiar. 

‘Is gone!’ she assented in a really sympathetic 
tone. ‘Si, si, is gone, signora. The little one says 
the truth. Is gone this very evening.’ 

‘But where?’ Kathleen cried, refraining with a 
struggle from wringing her poor hands, and repress- 
ing the rising tears before the stranger’s face with 
visible difficulty. 

The bountiful-looking Italian woman spread her 
hands open by her side with a demonstrative air. 
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‘Who knows ?’ she answered placidly. ‘’Tis the way 
with these seafarers. A bella ragazza in every port, 
they say; one here, one there; one in Venice, one in 
London—and perhaps, for all we know, one in Buenos 
Ayres, Calcutta, Rio.—But he may write to you, 
signora! He may come back again to Italy !’ 

Kathleen shook her head sadly. Much as the 
woman misunderstood the situation, reading into it 
the ideas and habits of her own class and countiy, 
Kathleen felt she meant to be kind, and was grateful 
for even that mechanical kindness at such a terrible 
moment. 

‘He will not return,’ she answered despairingly, 
with a terrible quiver in her voice. ‘ But it wasn’t 
that I wanted. I wanted to speak with him before he 
went, and—and to clear up a misconception.— Which 
way has he gone, do you know? By sea or by land? 
The port or the railway-station ?’ 

There was time even yet; for at that moment, as 
it chanced, Arnold Willoughby was still engaged in 
registering his luggage for Genoa, whence he hoped 
to get employment on some homeward-bound steamer. 
And if the woman had told the truth, much trouble 
would have been averted. But truth is an article of 
luxury in Italy. The vulgarized Titian looked at 
Kathleen searchingly, yet with a pitying glance. 

‘Oh, he’s gone,’ she answered, nodding her head; 
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‘he’s gone altogether. He got out bis box and his 
pictures quite suddenly just now; and our Pietro 
rowed him off to a steamer in the harbour. And I 
saw the steamer sail; she’s at the Lido by this time. 
But he'll write; he'll write, make sure! Don’t take 
it to heart, signora.’ 

Kathleen pressed her hand to her bosom, to still its 
throbbing, and went forth into the street. All was 
black as night for her. She staggered home in a 
maze. Her head reeled unspeakably. But as soon 
as she was gone, the woman turned to a man who 
lounged among the packing-cases at the back of the 
shop, with a smile of triumph. 

‘He was a good fellow,’ she said, with true Southern 
tolerance, ‘and I wasn’t going to tell her he’d gone by 
train to Genoa. Not likely I should! You know 
what she wanted? She would have stuck a knife into 
him. I saw it in her eye, and, aha! I prevented it. 
But sailors will be sailors ; and, Signor Villabi, say I, 
was always a pleasant one. Why should I wish him 
harm? He liked little Cecca, and paid his bill 
punctually. She’s not the first signora, we all know 
well, who has been deceived and deserted by a good- 
looking sailor. But what would you have? ‘Tis the 
way of them! Mariners, mariners—like the gulls of 
Marano! Here to-day, and there to-morrow !’ 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE AXMINSTER PEERAGE. 


Ar Genoa, as luck would have it, Arnold Willoughby 
found a place on a homeward-bound brigantine direct 
for London. That was all he wanted. He craved for 
action. He was a sailor once more, and had cast art 
behind him. No more dalliance with the luxurious 
muse of painting. In the daily drudgery of the sea, 
in the teeth of the wind, he would try to forget his 
bitter disappointment. Hard work and dog-watches 
might suffice to cauterize the raw surface of the wound 
Kathleen Hesslegrave had unwillingly and unwittingly 
inflicted. 

He‘ did wrong to fly from her, of course, without 
giving her at least the chance of an explanation ; but, 
then, that was exactly Arnold Willoughby’s nature. 
He would have been other than himself if he had not 
so acted. Extreme modifiability was the keynote of 
his character. The self-same impulse which had 
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made him in the first instance sink name and indi- 
viduality at a moment’s notice, in order to become & 
new man and a common sailor, made him also in the 
second instance rush at once to the conclusion that 
he had been basely deceived, and drove him to re- 
model, without a second’s delay, his whole scheme of 
life and activity for the future. Half gentleman, half 
gipsy, he was a man of principle, and yet a creature 
of impulse. The instant he found his plans going 
hopelessly wrong, he was ready to alter them off-hand 
with drastic severity. 

And yet, he said to himself, it was never his own 
individuality he got rid of at all. That alone persisted. 
All these changes and disguises were forced upon him, 
indeed, by the difficulty of realizing his own inner 
personality in a world which insisted on accepting him 
as an Earl, instead of reckoning him up, as he wished, 
at his intrinsic value as a human being. That intrinsic 
value Arnold Willoughby was determined to discover 
and appraise, no matter at what cost of trouble and 
disillusion; his naked worth as a man among men 
was the only kind of worth he cared one jot or tittle 
to realize. 

When he reached London, therefore, he decided to 
see what steps were being taken in the vexed question 
of the Axminster peerage, before he engaged for a 
longer voyage to the Northern seas, which he liked 
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best to sail in bracing summer weather. So, on the 
very sfternoon of his discharge from the brigantine, 
where he had signed for the single voyage only, he 
walked into a coffee-house on the “iver bank, and 
invested a ha’penny in an evening paper. He was 
not long in coming upon the item he wanted: ‘ Ax- 
minster Peerage Case.—This afternoon, the House of 
Lords will deliver judgment upon the claim of Algernon 
Loftus Redburn, eldest son of the late Honourable 
Algernon Redburn, of Musbury, Devonshire, to the 
Earldom of Axminster. The case is a romantic one. 
It will be remembered that the seventh Earl, who was 
a person of most eccentric habits and ideas, closely 
bordering upon insanity, disappeared without warn- 
ing from London society’—and so forth, and so 
forth. 

Arnold set down the paper, with a deeper curl than 
usual at the corner of his genial mouth. It ‘ bordered 
on insanity,’ of course, for a born gentleman, who 
might have spent his time in dining, calling, shooting 
grouse, and running racehorses, to determine upon 
doing some: useful work in the world! So very un- 
dignified! Arnold was quite familiar by this time 
with that curious point of view; ‘tis the point of view 
of nine-tenths of the world in this United Kingdom ; 
but none the less, every time he saw it solemnly com- 
mitted to print, it amused him afresh by its utter in- 
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congruity. The contrast between the reality and the 
grasp of life he obtained in his chosen vocation of 
sailor, with the shadowy superficiality of the existence 
he had led in the days when he was still Lord Ax- 
minster, made such criticism seem to him rather 
childish than unkindly. 

He made up his mind at once. He would go down 
to the House and see them play this little farce out. 
He would be present to hear whether, on the authority 
of the highest court in the realm, he was dead or 
living. He would watch the last irrevocable nai} 
being knocked into his coffin as Earl of Axminster, 
and would emerge with the certainty that some other 
man now bore the title which once was his, and that 
he was legally defunct by decision of Parliament. 

Go down to the House! Then a little laugh seized 
him. He was thinking of it to himself as he used to 
think in the days when he had but to order his 
carriage and drive down from Eaton Place to the 
precincts of Westminster. What chance would there 
be for a sailor in his seaman’s dress to get into the 
House by mere asking for a place? Not much, he 
confessed to himself. However, he would try. There 
was something that pleased him in the idea of the — 
bare chance that he might be turned back from the’ 
doors of the Chamber to which he hereditarily belonged 
on the day when he was to be declared no longer living. 
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It would be funny if the Lords refused to let him hear 
them pronounce their decision of his own death; 
funnier still if they solemnly declared him dead in his 
living presence. 

So he walked by St. Paul’s and the Embankment 
to Westminster, and presented himself at that well- 
known door where once—nay, where still—he had, by 
law and descent, the right of entry. It was a private 
business day, he knew, and their lordships would only 
be sitting as a committee of privilege ; in other words, 
half a dozen law lords would have come down sleepily, 
as a matter of duty, to decide the vexed question of 
the peerage before them. On such occasions, the 
Strangers’ Gallery is never at all full; and Arnold 
hoped he might be lucky enough to corrupt by his 
eloquence the virtue of the under door-keeper. The 
door-keeper, however, was absolutely incorruptible 
—except, of course, by gold, which was too rare 
an object now for Arnold to bestow upon him 
lightly. 

‘I don’t know all the peers by sight,’ the official 
said with some contempt, surveying the new-comer 
from head to foot; ‘there's peers from the country 
that turn up now and again when there’s important 
bills on, that you wouldn’t know from farmers. Times 
like that, we let any gentleman in who’s dressed as 
such, and who says he’s a Markis. But you ain’t a 
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peer, anyhow; you ain’t got the cut of it. Nor you 
don’t much look like a Distinguished Stranger.’ 

And the door-keeper laughed heartily at his own 
humour. | 

Arnold laughed in turn, and walked away discon- 
solate. He was just on the point of giving up the 
attempt in despair, when he saw an old law lord enter, 
whom he knew well by sight as a judge of appeal, and 
who had the reputation of being a good-humoured 
and accessible person. Arnold boarded him at once 
with a polite request for a pass to the gallery. The 
old peer looked at him in surprise. 

‘Are you interested in the case?’ he asked, seeing 
the sailor’s garb and the weather-beaten features. 

Arnold answered with truth : 

‘Well, I know something of the man they called 
Douglas Overton.’ 

Lord Helvellyn (for it was he) scanned the bronzed 
face again with some show of interest. 

‘You were a ship-fellow ?’ he asked. 

And Arnold, without remembering how much the 
admission implied, made answer with truth once 
more: 

‘Yes—at least—that is to say—I sailed in the 
Saucy Sally.’ 

The old peer smiled acquiescence, and waved him 
to follow to the door of the waiting-room. Arnold did 
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so, somewhat amused at the condescending air of the 
new-made’ peer to his hereditary companion. In the 
House of Lords he couldn’t, somehow, altogether 
forget his traditions. 

‘Pass this man to the gallery,’ the old law lord said 
with a nod of command to the door-keeper. 

The door-keeper bowed low, and Arnold Willoughby 
followed him. 

The proceedings in the House were short and 
purely formal. The Committee, represented by one 
hulf-blind old gentleman, read their repori of privilege 
in a mumbling tone; but Arnold could see its decision 
was awaited with.the utmost interest by his cousin 
Algy, who, as claimant to the seat, stood at the bar of 
the House awaiting judgment. The Committe found 
that Albert Ogilvie Redburn, seventh Earl of Ax- 
minster, was actually dead; that his identity with the 
person who sailed in the Saucy Sally from Liverpool 
for Melbourne under the assumed name of Douglas 
Overton had been duly proved to their satisfaction ; 
that the Saucy Sally had been lost, as alleged, in the 
Indian Ocean, and that all souls on board had really 
perished; that amongst the persons so lost was Albert 
Ogilvie Redburn, alias Douglas Overton, seventh Ear] 
of Axminster; that Algernon Loftus Redburn, eldest 
son of the Honourable Algernon Redburn, deceased, 
and grandson of the fifth Earl, was the heir to the 
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peerage ; and that this house admitted his claim of 
right, and humbly prayed Her Majesty to issue her 
gracious writ summoning him as a Peer of Parliament 
accordingly. 

Algernon Redburn, below, smiled a smile of triumph. 
But Arnold Willoughby, in the gallery, felt a little 
shudder pass over him. It was no wonder, indeed. 
He had ceased to exist legally. He was no longer his 
own original self, but in very deed a common sailor. 
He knew that the estates must follow the title; from 
that day forth he was a beggar, & nameless nobody. 
Till the report was read, he might have stood forth at 
any moment and claimed his ancestral name and his 
ancestral acres. Now i 1e die was cast. He felt that 
after he had once stood by as he had stood by that 
day and allowed himself to be solemnly adjudicated 
as dead, he could never again allow himself to be 
resurrected. He should have spoken then, or must 
for ever keep silent. It would be wrong of him, cruel 
of him, cowardly of him, unmanly of him, to let Algy 
and Algy’s wife take his place in the world, with his 
full knowledge and assent, and then come forward 
later to deprive them of their privilege. He was now 
nothing more than ‘ the late Lord Axminster.’ That 
at least was his past; his future would be spent as 
mere Arnold Willoughby. 

Had Kathleen proved different, he hardly knew 
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whether, at the last moment, he might not have 
turned suddenly round and refused so completely to 
burn his boats; but as 1t was, he was glad of it. Tho 
tie to his old life, which laid him open to such cruel 
disillusions as Kathleen had provided for him, was 
now broken for ever; henceforth he would be valued 
at his own worth alone by all and sundry. 

But no more of women! If Arnold Willoughby 
had been a confirmed misogynist before he met Kath- 
leen Hesslegrave by accident at the Academy doors, 
he was a thousand times more so after this terrible 
reaction from his temporary backsliding into respect- 
able society. 

He went down into the corridor, and saw Algy 
surrounded by a whole group of younger peers, who 
were now strolling in for the afternoon’s business. 
They were warmly congratulating him upon having 
secured the doubtful privileges of which Arnold for his 
part had been so anxious to divest himself. Arnold 
was not afraid to pass quite near them. Use had 
accustomed him to the ordeal of scrutiny. For some 
years, he had passed by hundreds who once knew 
him, in London streets or Continental towns, and yet, 
with the solitary exception of the Hesslegraves (for he 
did not know the part borne in his recognition by the 
Valentines), not a soul had ever pierced the successful 
disguise with which he had surrounded himself. A 
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few years before, the same men would have crowded 
just as cagerly round the seventh as round the eighth 
Earl; and now, not a word of the last holder of the 
title; nothing but congratulation for the man who 
had supplanted him, and who stood that moment, 
smiling and radiant, the centre of a little group of 
friendly acquaintances. 

As Arnold paused, half irresolute, near the doors of 
the House, a voice that he knew well called out 
suddenly : 

‘Hullo, Axminster, there you are! I’ve been looking 
for you everywhere. 

Arnold turned half round in surprise. What an 
unseasonable interruption! How dreadful that at 
this moment somebody should have recognised him ! 
And from behind, too—that was the worst—for the 
speaker was invisible. Arnold hesitated whether or 
not to run away without answering him; then, with a 
smile, he realized the true nature of his mistake. It’s 
so strange to hear another man called by the name 
that was once your own. But the voice was Canon 
Valentine’s, fresh back from Italy, and the ‘Axminster’ 
he was addressing was not Arnold Willoughby, but the 
new-made peer, his cousin Algy. Nevertheless, the 
‘acident made Arnold feel at once it was time to go. 
He was move afraid of Canon Valentine’s recognising 
him than of any other acquaintance ; for the Canon 
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had known him so intimately as a boy, and used to 
speak to him so often about that instinctive trick of 
his—why, there! as Arnold thought of it, he removed 
his hand quickly from the lock in which it was twined, 
and dodged behind a little group of gossiping peers in 
the neighbourhood just in time to escape the Canon’s 
scrutiny. But the Canon didn’t see him ; he was too 
busily engaged in shaking Algy’s hand—too full of his 
salutations to the rising sun to remember the setting 
one. 
' Arnold strolled out somewhat saddened. If ever in 
his life he felt inclined to be cynical, it must at least 
be admitted he had much just then to make him go. 
It was alla sad picture of human fickleness. And then, 
the bitter thought that Kathleen had been doing just 
like all of these was enough to sour any man. Arnold 
turned to leave the House by the strangers’ entrance. 
In order to do so, he had to pass the door of the peers’ 
robing-room. As he went by it, a fat little old gentle- 
man emerged from the portal. It was Lord Helvellyn, 
who had passed him to the Strangers’ Gallery. But 
now the little man looked at him with a queer gleam 
of recollection. Then a puzzled expression came over 
his sallow face. 

‘Look here,’ he said, turning suddenly to Arnold ; 
‘I want one word with you. What was that you told 
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me about having sailed with Lord Axminster in the 
Saucy Sally ?’ 

Arnold scented the danger at once, but answered in 
haste : 

‘It was true—quite true. I went out on her last 
voyage.’ . 

‘Nonsense, man,’ the little fat law lord replied, 
scanning his witness hard, as is the wont of barristers, 
‘How dare you have the impudence to tell me so to 
my face, after hearing the evidence we summarized in 
our report? It’s pure imposture. Douglas Overton 
or Lord Axminster made only one voyage on the Saucy 
Sally; and in the course of that voyage she was lost 
with all hands. It was that that we went upon. If 
anybody had survived, we must have heard of him, of 
course, and have given judgment differently. How do 
you get out of that, eh ? You’re an impostor, sir—an 
impostor !’ 

‘But I left the ship,’ Arnold began hurriedly ; he 
was going to say ‘at Cape Town,’ when it was borne 
in upon him all at once that if he confessed that fact, 
he would be practically reopening the whole field of 
inquiry ; and with a crimson face he held his peace, 
most unwillingly. That was hard indeed, for nothing 
roused Arnold Willoughby’s indignation more than an 


imputation of untruthfulness. 
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Lord Helvellyn smiled grimly. 

‘Go away, sir,’ he cried with a gesture of honest 
contempt. ‘ You lied to me, and you knowit. You're 
an impudent scoundrel, that’s what you are—a most 
impudent scoundrel; and if ever I see you loitering 
about this house again, Ill give »orders to the door- 
keeper to take you by the scruff of your neck and 
eject you forcibly.’ 

Arnold’s blood boiled hot. For a second he felt 
himself once more an aristocrat. Was he to be 
jostled and hustled like this, with insult and con- 
tumely, from his own hereditary chamber, by a new- 
fangled law lord? Next moment his wrath cooled, 
and he saw for himself the utter illogicality, the two- 
sided absurdity, of his own position. It was clearly 
untenable. The old law lord was right. He was not 
the Earl of Axminster. These precincts of Parliament 
were no place for him in future. He slunk down the 
steps like a whipped cur. ‘T'was for the very last time. 
As he went, he shook off the dust from his feet meta- 
phorically. Whatever came now, he must never more 
be a Redburn or an Axminster. He was quit of it 
once for all. He emerged into Parliament Street, 
more fixedly than ever, a plain Arnold Willoughby. 

If Kathleen Hesslegrave wished to make herself a 
Countess, she must fix her hopes somewhere else, he 
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felt sure, than on Membury Castle. For him, the sea, 
and no more of this fooling! Life is real, life is 
earnest, and Arnold Willoughby meant to take it 


earnestly. 
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the Picture Galleries, engraved on Steel. Imperial 4to, cloth extra, gilt edges, 2s, 


BECHSTEIN.—AS PRETTY AS SEVEN, and other German Stories. 


Collected by Lupwie BecustE1n. With Additional Tales bythe Brothers Grimm, 
and 08 Illustrations by RicuterR. Square 8vo, cloth extra, Gs. Gd. gilt edges, Ys. Gd. 


BEERBOHM.—WANDERINGS IN PATAGONIA; or, Life among the 


Ostrich Hunters. By Junius BEERBOHM. With lllusts, Cr. 8vo,cl. extra, 3s. Gd. 


BENNETT (W. C., LL.D.), WORKS BY. Post 8vo, cloth limp. 22s. each. 
A BALLAD HISTORY OF ENGLAND. | SONGS FOR SAILORS. 
BESANT (WALTER), NOVELS BY. 

Cr, 8vo, cl. ex., bs. Gd. each; post 8vo, illust, bds., Ya. each; cl. limp, 2s. Gd. each 
ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS OF MEN. With Illustrations by FRED, BARNARD, 
THE CAPTAINS’ ROOM, &c. Witb Frontispiece by E, J. WHEELER, 

ALL IN A GARDEN FAIR. With 6 Illustrations by Harry Furniss, 
DOROTHY FORSTER. With Frontispiece by CHARLES GREEN, 
« With 12 Illustrati ? 
« Wit ustrations by A. Forestier and F, Wappy 
TO CALL HER MINE, &c. With 9 Illustrations by A, F ; ° ‘ 
THE BELL OF ST. PAUL'S. al ein 
ae Oe oer ea See A eonll pulece by F. BARNARD, 
: omance of ‘To-day. With 12 Illusts, by F. 

ST. KATHERINE’S BY THE TOWER, With toes, tte tllusts. cic 
VERBENA CAMELLIA 8TEPHANOTIS, &. | THE IVORY GATE: A Novel. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. Gd, each, 
THE REBEL QUEEN. | IN DEACON’S ORDERS. [Shartly, 
BEYOND THE DREAMS OF AVARICE. ‘Three Vols.,cr! 8vo, 15s. net. [Shortly. 


FIFTY YEARS AGO. With 144 Plates and Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s 

THE EULOGY OF RICHARD JEFFERIES, With Portrait, Cr. 8 ' Ga. 

THE ART OF FICTION. Devine he i ortrait. Cr. 8vo,cl. extra, Gs. 
; th 125 Illustrations, New Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, ¥s. Gal. 

SIR RICHARD WHITTINGTON, Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, Irish Linge Be. Gd. 

GASPARD DE COLIGNY. Witha Portrait. Crown 8vo, Irish linen, 3s. Gd. 

AS WE ARE; AS WE MAY BE: Social Essays. Crown 8vo, cloth, Gs. [Shortly 
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BESANT (WALTER) AND JAMES RICE, } NOVELS BY. 


Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., &s. Ga. each ; post 8vo, illust. bds., ‘3s. each: cl. 
READY-MONEY MORTIBOY. BY sun MS ARBOLE Oo each. 





MY LITTLE GIRL. THE CHAPL 

te 
‘ THE CASE OF MR, L 

THE GOLDEN BUTTERFLY, ue 4 IN Sr A KSPR & 

THE MONKS OF THELEMA., THE TEN YEARS’ TENANT, ; 


*,” Thero is also a LIBRARY EDITION of the above Twelve Volumes, hands 
Bet in new type, on a large crown 8vo page, and bound in oloth extra, Gn, andsomely 


BEWICK (THOMAS) AND HIS PUPILS, By Austin Dosson, With 


95 Illustrations. Square 8vo, cloth extra, Gs. 


BIERCE.—IN THE MIDST OF LIFE: Tales of Soldiers and Civilians, 
By Amsrose Bir &ce. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Gm.$ ppst 8vo, Illustrated boards, 2s. 
BILL NYE’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. With 146 Illus- 


trations by F. Oprer. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. Gd. 


BLACKBURN’S (HENRY) ART HANDBOOKS. 
“1000, 1e02180, a OE Vilioee laste “Eee oo er a 


ACADEMY NOTES, 1975-79. Complete | THE NEW GALLERY, 1888-4894. With 


in One Vol., with 600 Illusts, Cloth, 6s. numerous Illustratlons, each Is, 


ACADEMY NOTES, 1880-84, Complete THE NEW GALLE £ 
in One Vol., with goo Iliusts. Cloth, 6 With 250 Hones eco 1888 is vn 





GROSVENOR NOTES, 1877. éd. 

SROSYENGE NOTES, separate years, | “NGAtEaRY. Whtess liusurtone eee 
OLD | MASTERS AT 

GROSVENOR NOTES, Vol. 1., 1877-82, ALLERY. With aRiN atic eee 


With 300 Hlusts. Demy 8vo, cloth, 

ROSVENOR NOTES, Vol. 11,, 1883-87. ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE TO THE 
: ve 300 lusts. wae ayo, cloth, 6s. NATIONAL GALLERY. 242 Illusts., cl., 3u., 
THE PARIS SALON, 1894 With Facsiinile Sketches, ds. 

THE PARIS SOCIETY OF FINE ARTS, 189%, With Sketches, is. 6d. 


BLAKE (WILLIAM): India-proof Etchings from his Works by WILLIAM 
Bett Scott. With descriptive Text. Folio, half-bound boards, Qt. 


BLIND (MATHILDE), Poems by, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s, each, 
THE ASCENT OF MA 
DRAMAS IN MINIATURE. Witha Bron tispiece by Forp MApox Brown, 
SONGS AND SONNETS. Fcap. 8vo, vellum and gold. 


BOURNE (H. R. FOX), WORKS BY. 
ENGLISH MERCHANT Memoirs in Itlustration of the Progress of British Com- 
merce. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. Gal. 
ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS: The History of Journalism. Two Vols.,.demy 8vo,cl., 25a. 
THE OTHER SIDE OF THE EMIN PASHA RELIEF EXPEDITION. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


BOWERS.—LEAVES FROM A HUNTING JOURNAL. By GEORGE 


7 Bowers. Oblong folio, half-hound, @Is. en cal oe 


BOYLE (FREDERICK), WORKS BY. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
CHRONICLES OF NO-MAN’S LAND. | CAMP NOTES. |} SAVAGE LIFE. 


BRAND’S OBSERVATIONS ON POPULAR ANTIQUITIES ; ‘chiefly 
illustrating the Origin of our Vulgar Customs, Ceremonies, and Superstitions. With 
the Additions of Sir HENry Extis, and Illustrations. Cr. Bvo, cloth extra, 7s. Gd. 


BREWER (REV. DR.), WORKS B 
THE READER’S HANDBOOK OF ALLUSIONS, REFERENCES, PLOTS, AND 
STORIES. Fifteenth Thousand. Crown 8vo, cloih extra, 7s. Od, 
AUTHORS AND THEIR WORKS, WITH THE DATES: Being the Appendices to 
‘The Reader's Handbook,” separately printed. Crown 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 
Al DICTICNARY' OF MIRACLES. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. Gd. 


BREWSTER (SIR DAVID), WORKS BY. _ Post 8vo, cl. ex., 4s. Gd. each. 
MORE WORLDS THAN ONE: Creed of Philosopher and Hope of Christian. Plates. 
THE MARTYRS OF SCIENCE: GALILEO, TYCHO BRAHE, and KEPLER. With Portraits. 
LETTERS ON NATURAL MAGIC. With numerous Illustrations. 


BRILLAT-SAVARIN.—GASTRONOMY AS A FINE ART. By B BRILLAT. | 
SAVARIN, poe by R. E. ANpEeRSON, M.A. Post Bv0, half- bound, SS. 











4 BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


BRET HARTE, WORKS BY. 
LIBRARY EDITION. In Seven Volumes, crown 8vo, cloth extra, Gs. each. 

BRET HARTE’S COLLECTED WORKS. Arrangedand Revised by the Author, 
‘Vol. I, Compiete Poreticat AND Dramatic Works. With Steel Portrait. 
Vol. II. Lucx or Roarina CAMp—BOHEMIAN PAPERS~AMERICAN LEGENDS, 
Vol. III. Tates of THE AROONAUTS—EASTERN SKETCHES. 

‘Vol. IV. Gasriet Conroy. | Vol. V. Srorigs—Connensep Novets, &c. 

Vol. VI. TaLes oF tHE PaciFic SLopE, 
Vol. VIL. TaLes or THe Paciric Stope—Il. With Portrait by Joun Perris, R.A. 
Vol.VIIL TALes oF THE PINE AND THE CYPRESS, 


~~ 


THE SELECT WORKS OF BRET HARTE, in Yroseand Poetry With Introductory 
estey EYE: M. Becuerw. Portrait of Author,and -o Ilusts, Cr.8vo, cl. ex.. 7a Gad. 
BRET HARTE’S POETICAL WORKS. Hand-made paper & buckram. Cr. 8vo, 48.6a. 
THE QUEEN OF THE PIRATE ISLE. With 28 original Drawings by Katz 
GREENAWAY, reproduced in Colours by EpMunp vans, Small 4to,cloth, Ss. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. Gal. each, 
A WAIF OF THE PLAINS. With 60 Illustrations by Sisnney L. Woop. 
A WARD OF THE GOLDEN GATE. Withsg Illustrations by STANLEY L. Woop. 
A SAPPHO OF GREEN SPRINGS, Xc. With Two lllustrations by Humg Nisper. 
COLONEL STARBOTTLE’S CLIENT, AND SOME OTHER PEOPLE. With a 
Frontispiece by Frep. BARNARD, 
SUSY: ANove}, With pCO Ce and Vignette by J. A. CrristTiz. 
SALLY DOWS, &c, With 47 Ilustratlons by W, D, ALMonp, &c. 
A PROTEGEE OF JACK HAMLIN’S. With 26 Illustrations by W. SmMAtt, &c. 
THE BELL-RINGER OF ANGEL'S, &c. 39 Illusts. by Duptey tian, &e, (Shortly. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 








GABRIEL CONROY. THE LUCK OF ROARING CAMP, &c. 
AN HEIRESS OF RED DOG, &c. CALIFORNIAN STORIES. 
Fost 8vo, illustrated boards, Ss. each; cloth limp, 3s. Gad. each. 
FLIP, i MARUJA. | A PHYLLIS OF THE SIERRAS, 


Feap. 8vo, pictuie cover, Is. each, 
SNOW-BOURD AT EAGLE'S. | JEFF BRIGGS’S LOVE STORY. 


BRYDGES.—UNCLE SAM AT HOME. By Harotp Brypces. Post ° 


8vo, illustrated boards, Bs. ; cloth Ilinp, ‘Ss. dial, 


BUCHANAN'S (ROBERT) WORKS. crown 8vo, cloth extra, Gs. each. 
SELECTED POEMS OF ROBERT BUCHANAN. With Frontispiece by T. Dauziex. 
THE AG AW ae $ or, Six Days and a Sabbath. 

THE CITY OF DREAM: An Epic Poem. With Twolllustratlons by P. MAcNAB. 


THE WANDERING JEW: A Christmas Carol. Second Edition. 
THE OUTCAST: A Rhyme for the Time. With 15 Illustrations by Rupot# Buinp, 
PETER Macnas, and Hume Nispet. Small demy 8vo, cloth extra, Sa. 
ROBERT BUCHANAN’S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. With Stcel-plate Por- 
trait. Crown 8vo, clothextra, 7s. Gd. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. Gd. each; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
THE SHADOW OF THE SWORD. LOVE ME FOR EVER. Frontispiece. 
A CHILD OF NATURE. Frontispiece. | ANNAN WATER. | FOXGLOYE MANOR, 
GOD AND THE MAN, With 11 I!lus- THE NEW ABELARD. 
trations by Fren. BARNARD. MATT: A Story of a Caravan. Front. 
THE MARTYRDOM OF MADELINE. | THE MASTER OF THE MINE. Front, 
With Frontispiece by A. W. Cooper. | THE HEIR OF LINNE,. 


ee ee 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Bs. Gd. each. 
WOMAN AND THE MAN. | RED AND WHITE HEATHER. 
RACHEL DENE. Two Vols., crown $vo, cloth, 10s. net. [Shortly, 

















BURTON (CAPTAIN).—THE BOOK OF THE SWORD. By Ricuarp 
__¥. Burton. With over 4oo Illustrations. Demy qto, cloth extra, 32s, 
BURTON (ROBER ). 
‘ THE ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, Ys. 6d. 
MELANCHOLY ANATOMISED. Abridgment of Burton’sANaT. Post 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


(AINE ks HALL), NOVELS BY. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. Gd. each; 
post 8vo. illustrated boards, %s. each; cloth limp, Ss. Gd. each. 
SHADOW OF A CRIME. | A SON OF HAGAR. | THE DEEMSTER, 


CAMERON (COMMANDER).—THE CRUISE OF THE “BLACK 
PRINOE”’ PRIVATEER. By V. Lovetr Camzron, R.N. Post8vo, boards, ‘2s. 


——— Se 


MERON (MRS. H. LOVETT), NOVELS BY. Postévo, illust, bds,,:2,ench, 
CA MOLIET'S GUARDIAN, © © Bs | DECEIYERS “ll 
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CARLYLE (THOMAS) ON THE CHOICE OF BOOKS. With Life 
R. H. Suepuerp, and Three Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth extra, Is. Gd. 
COR! ESPONDENCE OF THOMAS CARLYLE AND R. W. EMERSON, 1834 to 1872, 
Edited by C. E, Norton, With Portraits. Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 34a, 


a ten ne 


CARLYLE (JANE WELSH), LIFE OF. By Mrs. ALEXANDER IRELAND, 


With Portraitana Facsimlle Letter. Small demy 8vo, cloth extra, 7a. Od. 


CHAPMAN’S (GEORGE) WORKS.—Vol. I., Plays. —Vol. II., Poems and 
Minor Translations, with Essay by A. C, Swtnaurne.—Vol. IIL, Translations of 
the Iliad and Odyssey. Three Vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. each. 


CHATTO AND JACKSON.-—A . TREATISE ON WOOD BNGRAVING. 
By W. A, Cuatro and J. Jackson. W With 450 fine Illusts. Large gto, hf.-bd., 38a. 


CHAUCER FOR CHILDREN: A Golden Key. By Mrs. H. R. Hawes. 
With 8 Coloured Plates and 30 Woodcuts, Small gto, cloth extra, 3s. Gd. 
CHAUCER FOR SCHOOLS. By Mrs. H. R, Hawets. Demy 8vo. cloth limp, a. Gd, 


ee 


CLARE (A.).—FOR THE LOVE OF A LASS. Post 8vo, Qs. ; cl., 2s. 6d. 


a ee = oe 


CLIVE (MRS. ARCHER), |} NOVELS BY. Post 8vo, illust. boards Bx. eac each, 
PAUL FERROLL. _ HY PAUL FERROLL KILLED HIS WIFE. 


CLODD.—MYTHS AND | DREAMS. Bos By Epwarp Cropp, F.R.A.S, 


Second Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, cloth ae sa. Oil. 


COBBAN (J. MACLAREN), NOVELS BY. 
THE CURE OF SOULS. Post Svo, illustrated boards, es 


Crown 8vo, cloth eatha 3s. Gal. enc 
THE RED SULTAN. | HE BURDEN OF ISABEL. [Shortly, 


COLEMAN (JOHN), WORKS B BY. 
PLAYERS AND PLAYWRIGHTS I HAVE KNOWN. Two Vols., 8vo, cloth, 84s. 
CURLY: An Actar’s Story, With 21 Illusts. by J. C. DoLtmMaNn. Cr, 'Bvo, cl., In. Gd, 


ee ee see + 2 ee > 


COLERIDGE.—THE SEVEN SLEEPERS OF EPHESUS. — By ~ M. E, 


__CoverincE. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, Is. Gd. aa 
COLLINS - (C. , ALLSTON). .—THE | BAR SINISTER. Post 8vo, Qs, 
COLLINS | (MORTIMER AND FRANCES), NOVELS BY. __ 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, :38. Gd. cach; past 8vo, illustrated boards, Ss. each, 
FROM MIDNIGHT TO MIDNIGHT. | BLACKSMITH AND SCHOLAR. 
TRANSMIGRATION. | YOU PLAY ME FALSE. r A VILLAGE COMEDY, ’ 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, ‘2m. eac 
SWEET ANNE PAGE. | FIGHT WITH FORTUNE. | oun & TWENTY. | FRA FRANCES, 


COLLINS (WILKIE), NOVELS BY. 

Cr. 8vo., cl. ex., Sa. Gal. each ; post 8vo, illust, bds,, 2s.each; cl. limp, 2s. Gd. each, 
ANTONINA. Witha Frontlspicce by Sir Joun Givpert, RA 
BASIL. Illustrated by Sir Joun Gitnert, R.A., and J. Manoney, 
HIDE AND SEEK. [Illustrated by Sir Jonn Ginnert, R.A, and J, MAnonrv. 
AFTER DARK. Illustrations by A. B. Houcuton. | THE TWO DESTINIES. 
THE DEAD SECRET, Witha Frontispiece by Sir Joun Giupert, R. A. 
QUEEN OF HEARTS. With a Frontispiece by Sir Jonn Ginnert, R.A, 
THE WOMAN IN WHITE, With Illusts. by Sir J. Ginnert, R.A., and I’, A. FRASER, 
NO NAME. With Illustrations by ate KE. Miuvats, R.A., and A.W. CoorER, 
MY MISCELLANIES. With a Steel-plate Portrait of WILKIE CoLuIins. 
ARMADALE. With Illustrations by G. H. Tuowas. 
THE MOONSTONE. With Illustrations by G. Du Maurterand F. A. FRASER. 
MAN AND WIFE. With Bligstradions © WILLIAM SMALL. 
POOR MISS FINCH. Illustrated by G, Du Maurrer and Eowarp Huaues, 
MISS OR MRS.? With Ihlusts. by S. L. Firpes, R.A., and HENry Woops, A.R.A, 
THE NEW MAGDALEN, [Illustrated by G. Du Maurier and C, S, REINHARDT, 
THE FROZEN DEEP, [Illustrated by G. Du Maurier and J. MAHONEY, 
THE LAW AND THE LADY. Illusts. by S. L. Fiupes, R. ae and Sypney Hau, 
THE HAUNTED HOTEL, Illustrated by ArtHUR Hopkin 
THE FALLEN LEAVES. | HEART AND | SCIENCE. THE EVIL GENIUS. 
JEZEBEL’S DAUGHTER. | “I SAY NO.” LITTLE NOVELS. 
THE BLACK ROBE. A ROGUE’S LIFE. THE LEGACY OF CAIN, 
BLIND LOVE. With Preface by Watter Besant, and Illusts. by A. FoRESTIER, 


THE WOMAN IN WHITE. Popular Edition. Medium 8vo, G1. § cloth, fa. 


—- — ee EE eee 


COLLINS (JOHN CHURTON, M.A.), BOOKS BY. 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF TENNYSON. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
JONATHAN SWIET; A Biographical and Critical Study. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Sa, 
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COLMAN’S (GEORGE) HUMOROUS WORKS; " Broad Grins,” “My 
Nightgown and Slippers,” &c. With Life and Frontls. Cr, 8vo, ci. extra, 7n. Gad. 


COLQUHOUN.—EVERY INCH A SOLDIER: A Novel. By M. J. 


CoLgunoun. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, ‘Os, 


CONVALESCENT COOKERY: A Family Handbook. By Catnering 


Ryan. Crown 8vo, fs,3 cloth limp, I In, Gd, 


CONWAY (MONCURE D.), WORKS BY. 
DEMONOLOGY AND DEVIL-LORE. 65 Iliustrations, Two Vols., 8vo, cloth, 28a, 
GEORGE WASHINGTON’S RULES v. CIYILITY. Fcap. 8vo, Jap. vellum, 26, Ga. 


COOK (DUTTON TELS. B 
PAUL FOSTER’S JAUGHTER, Ln aa cl. ex., Ba. Gd.; post 8vo, illust. boards, 3s. 
LEO. Post svo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


COOPER (EDWARD H.)—GEOFFORY HAMILTON. Cr, 8vo, 8s. 6 
CORNWALL.— POPULAR. ROMANCES OF THE WEST OF ENG: 


LAND; or, The Droils, ‘I'raditions, and Superstitions of Old Cornwall, Coliected 
by ROBERT Hunt, F.R.S. Two Steel- -plates by Gzo,CRrurksHank, Cr. » BVO, cl., 7m. ¢ Gd, 


Ae OD Ogee 


COTES.—TWO GIRLS ON A BARGE. | By V, Ceci Corss, With 
0 


__ 44 Illustrations by F. H. Townsenp, Post 8vo, cloth, 2s, Gd, 


CRADDOCK (C. EGBERT), STORIES BY. 
PROPHET ofthe GREAT 8M KY MOUNTAINS, Post 8vo, sliust, bds.,,Sa.;cl., 20.64. 
HIS VANISHED STAR, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. Gal. Us hortly, 


CRELLIN (H. N.), BOOKS BY. 
ROMANCES of the OLD SERAGLIO,. 28 Illusts. by S. L. Woop. Cr. 8vo, cl. , be. Od. 
THE NAZARENES: A Drama. Crown 8vo, ts, 


CRIM.—ADVENTURES OF A FAIR REBEL.” By Marr Crim, With 


a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, bs, Gad. 3 post aos: illustrated boards; 2s, 


af 


CROKER (B,M.), NOVELS BY. Crown Bvo, clotit extra, 3s. Gd. each; post 




















8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each; cloth limp, ‘2m, Gal. cach, 
PRETTY MI8S NEVILLE. DIANA BARRINGTON, 
A BIRD OF PASSAGE, PROPER PRIDE. 

A FAMILY LIKENESS. “TO LET.” 


MR, JERVIS, Three Vols., crown 8vo, cloth, feds. nett. 





CRUIKSHANK’S COMIC ALMANACK. Complete in Two Series: 

: The First from 1835 to 1843; the Seconp from 1844 to 1853. A Gathering of 
the Best Humour of Titackeray, Hoop, MayuHew, ALBERT SMITH, A’BECKETT, 
RoBert Brovucu, &c. With numerous Steel Engravings and Woodcuts by Crutk- 

SHANK, Hine, Lannetzs, &c, Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth gilt, ¥s,. Gd, each, 
_ THE LIFE OF GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. By Brancuarp JERROLD, With 84 
Hilustrations anda Bibliography. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Gs, 


CUMMING (C. I F. *, GORDON), ), WORKS BY. Demy 8vo, cl. ex., Ss. Gal. each. 


IN THE HEBRIDES. With Antotype Facsimile and 23 Illustrations. 
IN THE HIMALAYAS AND ON THE INDIAN PLAINS. With 42 Illustrations, 
TWO HAPPY YEARS IN CEYLON. With 28 Illustrations, 

, VIA CORNWALL TO EGYPT. With Photograyure Frontis. Demy 8vo, cl., %a. Gal. 


5 ert a — 


G€USSANS.—A HANDBOOK OF HERALDRY; with Instructions for 


Tracing Pedigrees and Deciphering Ancient MSS., &c. By Joun E, Cussans. With 
__ 408 Woodcuts and 2 Coloured Plates. Fourtb edition, revised, crown 8vo, cloth, Gs, 


CYPLES(W.)—HEARTS of GOLD. Cr.8vo,cl.,3s.6d.; post 8vo,bds.,2 bds.,: 128, 
DANIEL. ‘LL—MERRIE ENGLAND IN THE OLDEN TIME. ~ By GEORGE 


Danikx. With Hilustrations tions by RoBERT CRUIKSHANK. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. Gd, 


DAUDET.—THE EVANGELIST; or, Port Salvation. By ALeuonse 


DaupEt. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s, Gd. post 8vo, illustrated boards, ‘2s, 


DAVIDSON.—MR. SADLER’S DAUGHTERS. By Hucu Coreman 


Davipson. Witha Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Be. Gd. 


DAVIES (DR. N. E. . YORKE-), WORKS BY. Cr. 8vo, ts. ea, cl, £%. Gal. ea. 
ONE THOUBA D MEDICAL MAXIMS AND SURGICAL HINTS. 
NURSERY HINTS: A Mother's Guide in Hagjth and Disease. : 
FOODS FOR THE FAT: A Treatise on Corpuiency, and a Dietary for its Cure, 


AIDS TO LONG LIFE, Crown 8 tos @s.3 cloth limp, 29. 6d, 
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DAVIES’ (SIR JOHN) COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS, for the first 


time Collected and Edited, with Memorial-Introduction and Notes, by tho Rev. A.B. 
___Grosart, D.D. Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth boards, £'3a. 


DAWSON.—THE FOUNTAIN OF YOUTH. By Erasmus Dawson, 


M.B. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Bu. Ge. ; ; post Bvo, illustrated boards, ‘3a. 


DE GUERIN. —THE JOURNAL OF MAURICE DE GUERIN. : Edited 


y G.S., Trenutien. With a Memoir by Sainrs-Beuve., Translated from the 
aes French Edition by Jesstr P. FRoTHINGHAM. Fcap, 8vo, half-bound, ‘8s. Gd. 


DE MAISTRE.—A JOURNEY ROUND MY ROOM. By Xavizr ve 


Maistre. Translated by Henry AttweriL. Post 8vo, cloth limp, ‘8a. Gd. 


DE MILLE.—A CASTLE IN SPAIN. By James De Mitte. Witha 


Frontisplece. Crown: 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. Gd.§ post Svo, illustrated boards. 3a. 


DERBY (THE).—THE BLUE RIBBON OF THE TURF, With Brief 


Accounts of Tie Oaks. By Lours Henry Curzon, Cr. 8vo, cloth limp, ‘8s. Gil. 


DERWENT (LEIT H). N NOVELS BY. Cr.8vo.cl. 1iiu-Ga. ea. post 8vo,bds./2s,ea. 
OUR LADY OF TE | CIRCE’S ‘LOVERS, 


‘ARS. sss | OERCE’S LOVERS. 


DEWAR. —A RAMBLE ROUND THE GLOBE. By T. R.. Dewar, 
With .:+ Tilustrations Ly W. L. Wyruir, A.R.A., SypNeEyY CoweE LL, A. S,. Forrest, 
S.L. __8.L. Soon, James Greia, &c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7a. Ga. (Shortly, 


DICKENS (CHARLES), NOVELS BY. Post 8vo. illustrated pores, om Hiehs 
SKETCH NICHOLAS NICKLEBY, 
THE PIGK eWICK™ PAPERS. OLIVER TWIST. ' 


THE SPEECHES OF CHARLES DICKENS, 1841-1870. With a New Bibliography. 

Edited by RicHarn HERNE StmPHERD. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Gs. 
een ENGLAND WITH DICKENS. By Aurrao Rimmer. With 57 Illustratlons 
y C. A. VANDERHOOF, ALFRED RIMMER, and others, Sq. 8vo, gore oxtea, 7a. Ga. 


DICTIONARIES. 
A DICTIONARY OF MIRACLES: Imitative, Realistic, and Dogmatic By the Rev. 
E. C. Brewer, LL.D. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 7m. Ge 
THE READER’S HANDBOOK OF ALLUSIONS REFERENCES, PLOTS, : AND 
STORIES. By the Rev, . C, Brewer, LL.D. With an L.NGLISH BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
*Fifteenth Thousand, Crown 8vo, cleth extra, 7s. Gd. 
AUTHORS AND THEIR WORKS, W!TH THE DALES, Cr. 8vo, cloth tine, Qa, 
FAMILIAR SHORT SAYINGS OF ‘GREAT MEN. With Historical and Fe xpians- 
tory Notes. Kv SAMUEL A. Bent, A.M. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. Ga. ° 
SLANG DICTIONARY : Etymological, "Historica! and Anecdotal. Cr, 8vo, cl., Ga. 6d. 
WOMEN OF THE DAY: A Biographical Dictionary. yh F, Hays, Cr, Bvo; cl., Sie 
WORDS, FACTS, AND PHRASES: A Dictionary of Curious, Quaint, and Out-of- 
the- Way Matters. By ELiezerR Epwarps. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, "ya. Gd. 


DIDEROT.—THE PARADOX OF ACTING. ‘Translated, with Annota: 


tlons, from Diderot's “ Le Paradoxe sur le Comédicen,” by WALTER HERRIES PoLLock, 
With a Preface by Henry Irvinc. Crown 8vo, paschinent, 4s. 6d. 


DOBSON (AUSTIN), WORKS BY. 
THOMAS BEWICK & HIS PUPILS. Withgs Illustrations, Square 8vo, cloth, Gn. 
FOUR FRENCHWOMEN. With a Portraits. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, Gx. 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY VIGNETTES, Tw Two Series. Cr, 8vo, buckram, Gs. each, 


DOBSON (W. T.)—POETICAL I INGENUITIES AND ECCENTRICI- 
__TIES. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. Gd. 


DONOVAN (DICK), DETECTIVE STORIES BY. | 
Post Svo. illustrated boards, 2s. each; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. exch, ae 
THE MAN-HUNTER. | WANTED] A DETECTIVE’S TRIUMPHS. — 
CAUGHT AT LAST! IN THE GRIP OF THE LAW. ° 
TRACKED AND TAKEN. FROM INFORMATION BECRIVED, 
WHO POISONED HETTY DUNCAN? ! LINK BY LINK. 
SUSPICION AROUSED. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, Se. Gd. each ; post 8vo, boards, Ys. each; cloth, 2a. 64. each. 
"HE MAN FROM MANCHESTER, With 23 Illustrations. 
TRACKED TO DOOM. With 6 full-page Illustrations. by Gorpon Browne. 


DOYLE (CONAN).—THE FIRM OF GIRDLESTONE.- By A. Conan 


Dovce, Authcr of * Micah Clarke," Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 39, Gd. 
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8 BOOKS PUBLISHED BY a = 


DRAMATISTS, THE OLD. With Vignette Portraits. Cr. Soe ex., Ga. per Vol. 
N JONSON'S WORKS. With Notes Critical and Explanatory, and a Bid- 
paphica) Memoir by Wu. Girrorp, Edited bol, CUNNINGHAM, ‘Lhree Vols. 

CH afi AN’S WORKS. Complete in Three Vols. Vol. I. contains the Plays 
complete; Vol, II., ee Vel, and Minor Transiations, with an Introductory Essay 
A. C. Swinsurne : Vol, IIL, Translations of the Iliad and Odyssey. 
MARLOWE’S WORKS, ‘Edited, with Notes, by Col. CUNNINGHAM. One Vol, 
MASSINGER’S PLAYS, FromGirrorn's Text. Edit by Col, Cunnincuam. OneVol. 


DUNCAN (SARA JEANNETTE), WORKS BY.’ cr. 8vo, ct., 7s. Gd. each, 
A SOCIAL DEPARTURE: How Orthodocia and I Went round the World by Ours 
selves. With rrr Illustrations by F, H. Townsenp, 
AN AMERICAN QIRL IN LONDON. With 80 Illustrations by F. H. Townsenp. 
THE SIMPLE ADVENTURES OFA MEMSAHIB, IlluStrated by F. H. TownSEND. 
A DAUGHTER OF TO-DAY. Two Vols., crown 8vo, 3Os. net. 
VERNON’S AUNT. With 47 Illusts, by HAL Hurst, Cr, 8vo, cl. ex., bs.6d, [Shortly, 


DYER.—THE FOLK-LORE OF PLANTS. | By 3y Rev. T, F, THisg.Ton 


Dver, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Ga. 


F/ARLY ENGLISH POETS. Ed Edited, with Introductions and Annotas 
Preece by Rev. A. B. Grosart, D.D. , Crown 8vo, cloth bogtds, Gs. per Volume. 
FLETCHER'S, (GILES) COMPLETE POEMS. One Vol 
ES’ (SIR JOHN) COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. Two Vols. 
HERRICK’S (ROBERT) COMPLETE COLLECTED POEMS. Three Vols. 
SIDNEY’S (SIR PHILIP) COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. Three Vols. 


a a 


EDGCUMBE. .—ZEPHYRUS : A Holiday in Brazil and on the River Plate. 


PEARCE EDGCUMBE. "With 41 Illustrations, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Ss. 


EDISON, THE LIFE & INVENTIONS OF THOMAS A. ByW.K.L. and 
A. Dickson. 250 Illusts. by R.F.Ourcart, &c, Demy 4to, linen gilt, ‘aSs. [Shortly 


EDWARDES (MRS. ANNIE), 1} NOVELS BY: 
A POINT OF HONOUR. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, Za. 
ARCHIE LOYVELL. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. Gad. ; post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 


rm ee ee a ee 


EDWARDS (ELIEZER).—WORDS, FACTS, AND PHRASES: A 
Dictionary of Quaint Matters. By ELIEZER EDWARDS. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. Ga. 
EDWARDS (M. BETHAM- -)s NOVELS BY. 
KITTY. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, ‘28.3 cloth limp, 8s. 6d. 
FELICIA. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


EGERTON.—SUSSEX FOLK & SUSSEX WAYS. By Rev.J.C. EGERTON. 


With Introduction by Rev. Dr. H. WaceE, and 4 Hlustrations, Cr.8vo,clothex., Sa. 


EGGLESTON (EDWARD).—ROXY : A Novel. Post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s, 
ENGLISHMAN’S HOUSE, THE: A Practical Guide to all interested in 


Selecting or Building a House; with Estimates of Cost, Quantities, &c. aa 
RicHarpDson, With Coloured | Frontispiece and ¢ and 600 Illusts, ( Crown 8vo, cloth, 7, 6 


EWALD (ALEX. CHARLES, F.S.A.), \ A), WORKS BY. 

THE LIFE AND TIMES OF PRINCE HARLES STUART, Count of Albany 
(Tur YOuNG PRETENDER). With a Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Ja. Gd. 

__ STORIES | FROM THE STATE PAPERS. ith an Autotype. Crown Bvo, cloth, 6M 

EYES, OUR: How to Preserve Them from Infancy to Old Age. By 

JouN BROWNING, F.R.A.S. With 7o Hlusts, Eighteenth Thousand. Crown 6vo, Is, 


FAMILIAR SHORT SAYINGS OF GREAT MEN. By Samuet ArTHUR 


Bent, A.M. Fifth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. Ga. 


FARADAY (MICHAEL), WORKS BY. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 4s. Gd. each. 
THE CHEMICAL HISTORY OF A CANDLE: Lectures delivered before a Juvenile 
Audience. Edited by Wtriram Crookers. F.C.S. With numerous Illustrations. 
ON THE VARIOUS FORCES OF NATURE, AND THEIR RELATIONS TO 
EACH OTHER. Edited by Witt1AmM Crooxss, F.C.S. With Illustrations, 


FARRER (J. ANSON), WORKS BY. 

MILITARY MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Ga. 

WAR: SW, Essays, reprinted fram “ Military Manners,” Cr, 8vo, Is.;cl., Is. Gd. 
G. MANVILLE), NOVELS BY. oy 
ThE EW ree ee Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, sBa. ae ae 8vo, illust. boards, Za. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 38s. Gd. e 
WITNESS TO THE DEED, { THE TIGER LILY. | THE WHITE VIRGIN. [Shortly, 






































CHATTO & WINDUS, 214, PICCADILLY. ) 
FIN-BEC.—THE CUPBOARD PAPERS: Observations on the Art of 


_Living and Dining. By Fin-Bec, Post 8vo, cloth limp, ‘3s. Gd. 


a ee 


FIREWORKS, THE COMPLETE ART OF MAKING; or, The Pyro- 


technist’s Treasury. By Tuomas KentisxH. With 267 Illustratione, Cr. 8vo, cl., Su. 


FIRST. BOOK, MY. By Wa rer Besan‘, J. K. JERoME, R. L. STEVENe 


SON, and others. With a Prefator Story by Janons K, JEROME, and nearly 200 
I!lustrations. Small demy 8vo, clot extra, 7s. 6 


FITZGERALD (PERCY, M.A., F.S.A. ; WORKS BY. 

THE WORLD BEHIND THE SCENES. ' rown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. Gd. 

LITTLE ESSAYS: Passages from Letters of CHARLES Lams, Post 8vo, cl., 9a. Gd. 

A‘DAY’S TOUR: Journey through France and Belgium. With Sketches. Cr. ato, Is. 

FATAL ZERO, Crom 8vo, cloth extra, Bs. Gd. : post Bv0, illustrated boards, 3s. 

ost 8vo, illustreted boards, ‘Ba. each 

BELLA DONNA. LADY OF BRANTOME. | THE ECOND MRS. TILLOTSON. 
POLLY. NEVER FORGOTTEN. | SEVENTY-FIVE BROOKE STREET. 

rE OF JAMES BOSWELL (of Auchinleck), With an Account of his Sa ings, 

Doings, and Writings; and Four Portraits. Two Vols.,demy 8vo, cloth, 2 
THE SAVOY OPERA. With 60 Illustrations and Portraits. Cr. 8vo, cloth ss. Gd. Gd. 


FLAMMARION (CAMILLE), WORKS BY. 
POPULAR ASTRONOMY: A General Description cf the Heavens. Trans. by J. E 
Gore, F.R.A.S. With 3 Plates and 288 Illusts. Medium 8vo, cloth, 16s. Shortly, 
URANIA: A Romance, With 89 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, da. 


FLETCHER’S (GILES, B.D.) COMPLETE POEMS: Christ’s Victorie 


in Heaven, Christ’s Victorie on Earth, Christ’s Triumph over Death, and Minor 
Poems, With Notes by Rev. A. B. GROSART, D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. _ Gs. 
FONBLANQUE(ALBANRY). —FICTHY LUCRE. Post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 


FRANCILLON (R. E.), NOVELS BY. 
Crown &vo, cloth extra, 3s. Gd. each: post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2a, eac 
ONE BY ONE. | QUEEN COPHETUA. A. 1K REAL OUR eRe | KING OR KNAYE? 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s, Gd. e 

ROPES OF SAND. Illustrated. JACK DOYLE'S DAUGHTER. [Shoritly. 
A DOG AND HIS SHADOW. 

OLYMPIA. Post 8vo, illust. bds,, a. | ESTHER’S GLOVE. Fcap. 8vo, pict. cover, As. 
ROMANCES OF THE LAW. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, ‘ese 


FREDERIC (HAROLD), NOVELS BY. Post 8vo, illust. besa 2s. each, 
SETH’S BROTHER'S THE LAWTON GIRL, 


FRENCH H LITERATURE. HIS! HISTORY OF. By | HENRY | Van Laun. 


Trree Vols., s.. demy 8vO, cloth loth boards, ' 7s. Gd. each. 


FRERE.—PANDURANG HARI; or, Memoirs of a Hindoo, With Pre- 
tace by Sir BARTLE FRERE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3a. Gad. post 8vo, illust. bds., Ba. 


FRISWELL (HAIN).— —ONE OF TWO: A Novel. Post 8vo, illust. bds., 25, 


FROST (THOMAS), WORKS BY. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 8s. Gd. each. 
CIRCUS LIFE AND CIRCUS CELEBRITIES. | LIVES OF THE ‘CONJURERS, 
THE OLD SHOWMEN AND THE OLD LONDON FAIRS. 


FRY’S (HERBERT) ROYAL GUIDE TO THE LONDON CHARITIE [ES. 


Fdited by Joun Lane. Published Annually. Crown 8vo, cloth, Is, 6d. 


GARDENING BOOKS. -Post 8vo. Is. each; cloth limp, Is, Gd. each. 
A YEAR’S WORK IN GARDEN AND GREENHOUSE. By GEeorGE GLENNY, 
HOUSEHOLD HORTICULTURE. By Tom and Jang Jerroup. Illustrated. 
THE GARDEN THAT PAID THE RENT. By Tom Jerrovon. 
OUR KITCHEN GARDEN. By Tom JekroLv. Crown 8vo, cloth, Is. 6d. 
MY GARDEN WILD. By Francis G. Heatu. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Gs. 


GARRETT.—THE CAPEL ‘GIRLS: A Novel. By Epwarp Garrett. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. Gd. post 8vo, illustrated boards, ‘8s. 

GAULOT.—THE RED SHIRTS: A Srory of the Revolution. By Pau, 
GauLotT. Translated ted by J. A. A. J. DE ViILLieRs, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3a. 6d. 


GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, THE. 1s. Monthly. Articles upon Litera- 


turs, Science and Art, and TABLE TALK” by Sy.vanus UrBan, appear manthly, 
ee Raunt Volumes for recent years kept tn stock, Sa. Gad. cach, Cases for binding, Bm. 


GENTLEMAN'S ANNUAL, THE, Published Annually in November, 1s, 
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10 “BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


GERMAN POPULAR’ STORIES. © Collected by the Brothers Grimm 


-and Tranglated by Epcar Taytor. With Introduction by Joun Ruskin, and 22 Steel 
‘Plates aftét Gforce CrUuIKSHANK. Square 8vo, cloth, Gs. Gd.; pilt adnea, 7s. Ga. 


GIBBON™ (CHARLES), - -NOVELS | BY. 

_° Crown vo, cloth extra, 3s. Gd, each; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
ROBIN GRAY. | LOVING A DREAM. | THE GOLDEN SHAFT. 

THE LOWES OF THE FOREST. OF HIGH DEGREE. ° 

‘Post 8v0, illust rated boards, S, ‘2s. each, ; 

_THE. DEAD. HEART. IN LOVE AND WAR. . . 

FOR LACK OF GOLD. A HEART’S PROBLEM. 

WHAT, WILL THE WORLD SAY? .| BY MEAD AND STREAM. 

FOR THE KING. | A HARD KNOT. THE BRAES OF YARROW. 

UEEN OF THE MEADOW. FANOY FREE. | IN HONOUR BOUND. 

N. PASTURES GREEN.. HEART’S DELIGHT, | BLOOD-MONEY. 


GIBNEY Coan ied —SENTENCED! Cr. 8vo, is. ;.cl., 4s. 6d. 


cite WILLIAM) , NOVELS BY. Post 8vo, illustrated boards. 2s. each. 
R. AUSTIN'S a MES DUKE, COSTERMONGER, 
THE WIZARD on Est SOUNTAIN. 


GILBERT *(W.:S.), ORIGINAL PLAYS BY. Twc Two Series, 25. 6d. each. 
First Series contains: The Wicked Shad em Cate and Galatea— 
w Chaitye the Princess—The Palace of Truth—Trial by Jury 
' The Szconp Series: Broken Heart ppatad —Sweatheata—Gretohén—Dan'l 
- 3 Druce—Tom Cobb—H.M.S. “ Pinafore.""—Tbe Sorcerer— Pirates of Penzance. 


EIGHT ORIGINAL COMIG OPERAS written by. W. S. GinBert.: Containing: 
The -Sorcerer—H.M.S. “ Pinafore’ Aas of Penzance—lolanthe—Patience— 
Princess Ida—The Mikado—Trial by Jur Demy 8vo, clotn linip, 2s. Gd. 

THE “GILBERT AND SULLIVAN" Y BIRTHDAY BOOK: Quotations. for. Every 
Day inthe Year, Selected trom Plays by W. S, GiLBert set to Music by Sir A, 

Suttivan, Compiled by ALEx. Watson. Royal 16mo, Jape leather, Qe. Gd. 


GLANVILLE. (E (ERNEST), NOVELS BY. 

. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s, Gd. each; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. énch, * 
THE LOST: HEIRESS: A Tale of Love, Battle, and Adventure. With2 illusts, 
THE FOSSICKER: A Romance of Mashonaland, _\ With 2-Illusts; by: HuME NIsset. 


A FAIR COLONIST.” With a Frontispiece, Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 3a. Gd. . 
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GLENNY.—A YEAR’S WORK IN GARDEN AND GREENHOUSE: 
Practical Advice.to Amateur Gardeners as to the Management of the Flower, Fruit, 
and Frame Garden. By Georce GLennNyY. Post 8vo, As.3 cloth limp, As, Gd. 


GODWIN.—LIVES OF THE NECROMANCERS. By Wittiam Gop- 
win. Post 8vo, cloth limp, Ss. 


GOLDEN TREASURY OF THOUGHT, THE: An Encyclopadia of 


QuoTaTions. Edited by TNronore Taytor, Crown Bvo, cloth gilt, 7s. Gad. 


GONTAUT, MEMOIRS OF THE DUCHESSE DE, Gouvernante to the 
Children of France, 177 -1836. With Photogravure Frontispleces 3. Two Vols.,small 
demy 8vo, cloth extra, 2is. ; 

GOODMAN.—THE FATE OF HERBERT WAYNE. By E. J. Goop- 
mAN, Author of “Too Curious.’’ Crown 8vo, cloth, 3a. Gad, - 

GRAHAM.— THE PROFESSOR’S WIFE: A Story “By Lronarp 
GRanaM. Fcap, 8vo, picture cover, Is. 

GREEKS AND ROMANS, THE LIFE OF THE, described from 


Antique Monuments. By ERNST GuHL and W. Koner., Edited by Dr. F. Hurrrer, 
With 545 Illustrations. ‘ Large crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. Gd. 


GRATE WiLbe of LONDON, WS Low Lise bevs. o OF 


GREVILLE (HENRY), ‘NOVELS: rea” 
NI Translated Bente E, Crasz, With 8 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 








® 








AN ye Gs. 3 post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
A NOBLE E. WOMAN: Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Ss. $ post 8vo, Illustrated boards, 2a, 


GRIFFITH.—CORINTHIA MARAZION: A Novel. By Cecit Gair- 


FITH, “Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. Gd. $ post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


GRUNDY. —THE DAYS OF HIS VANITY: A Passage in the Lite of 


a Young Man. By Sypney Grunpy. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5%, Gd, 


- CHATTO & WINDUS, 214, PICCADILLY. u 
HABBERTON (JOHN, Author of “Helen's Babies"), Norns: BY. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards ‘a. each; cloth limp, 2a. Gd. éach, 
BRUETON'S BAYOU | COUNTRY LUCK. | “ 

HAIR, THE: Its Gledtnieniin ‘Health, Weakness, and Disease, - Trans- 
lated from: the German of Dr. J, Pincus. Crown 8vo. Us.3 cloth, As. 6d,” 


HAKE HAKE (DR. THOMAS GORDON), POEMS BY. .cr. 8vo, cl. ex., Ga. each, 
NEW SYMBOLS. | LEGENDS OF THE MOREOW., }. THE SERPENT PLAY. 
MAIDEN ECSTASY.. Small 4to, cloth extra. Ss. 


HALL.—SKETCHES- OF IRISH CHARACTER. By Mrs. S.C. Hatt. 


With numerous Illustrations on Stee! and Wood b ‘Macxisk, GILBERT, Harvey, and 
. GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, Ev 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. Gd. 


HALLIDAY (ANDR. ).—EVERY-DAY PAPERS. Post 8vo, PERS, Post 8vo, bds., 2s. ° 2S." 
HANDWRITING, THE PHILGSOPHY OF. With over.zoo Facsimiles 


and Explanatory Text. By Don Fextx pe SaLamanca, Post 8vo, cloth limp, 3a. Od, 
HANKY-PANKY: Easy Tricks, White Magic, Sleight of Hand, &c. 
Edited by W, H. Cremer. With 200 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, as, Gd. 


HARDY (LADY DUFFUS). — PAUL. WYNTER’S § SACRIFICE, 2s 3s. 


HAR RDY (THOMAS).—UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE. B 
Tuomas Harpy, Author of‘ Tess," With Portrait and 15 Illustrations. Crown Bee 
cloth extra, 3s. Gd.3 post 8vo, illustrated boards, a.'3 cloth limp, 2s. Gd. - 


HARPER (CHARLES G. ), WORKS BY. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 16s. each, 
THE BRIGHTON ROAD. With Photogravure Frontispiece and go Illustrations: 
FROM PADDINGTON TO PENZANCE: The Record of a Summer Tramp. 105 Illusts. 


HARWOOD.—THE TENTH EARL. By J. Berwick Harwoon. « Post 


8vo, illustrated boards, Qs. ° 


HAWEIS (MRS. 'H. R.), WORKS BY. Square 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. each. 
THE ART OF BEAUTY. With Coloured Frontispiece and 91 Illustrations. -,. 
THE ART OF DECORATION. With Coloured Frontispiece and 74 Illustrations. 
.THE ART OF DRESS. With 32 Illustrations. Post 8vo, Ie.3 cloth, Is. Ga. 
-CHAUCER FOR SCHOOLS. Demy &vo, cloth limp, 2s. ¢d. 

CHAUCER FOR CHILDREN. : 38 Illusts. (8 Coloured). Sm: 4to, cl. extra, 3s. ‘6a. 


HAWEIS (Rev. H. R.,M.A.).—AMERICAN HUMORISTS : Wasuincron 
IRVING, OLIVER WENDELL HoLMEs, JAMES’ RusseLL LoweLL, ARTEMUS Ward, . 
MarK Twain, and Bret Harrtr.: Fhird Edition.: Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. . , 

HAWLEY SMART.—WITHOUT LOVE OR LICENCE::A Novel,:By- 
HawLey Smart. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Bs. Gad. 3 post 8vo, illustrated boards, !2s- 


HAWTHORNE. —OUR OLD HOME. By Naruanier ,. HAWTHORNE, : 


Annotated ‘with Passages from: the Author’s Note-book, and: Ilustrated * nin 3r 
Photogravures. Two Vols., crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 15s. 


HAWTHORNE (JULIAN), NOVELS BY. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, a. Gd, each; post 8vo. illustrated boards, Za. “each 














GART | ELLICE QUENTIN, BEATRIX RANDOLPH. |, DUST. 

SEBASTIAN STROME. DAVID POINDEXTER. 

FORTUNE’S FOOL, THE SPECTRE OF. THE. CLUBRS ° 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards. a. each. ‘ 

MISS CADOGNA. } LOYE—OR A. NAME, . 


MRS. GAINSBOROUGH’S DIAMONDS. Fcap. 8vo. illustrated cover, Is. 
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HEATH.—MY GARDEN WILD, AND WHAT I GI REW THERE. 


By Francis. GkrorGE HEaTH. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, Gx. 
HELPS (SIR ARTHUR), WORKS BY. Post 8vo. cloth limp, iba. Gdcach, 
ANIMALS AND THEIR MASTERS. | SOCIAL PRESSURE, 
IVAN DE BIRON: A Novel. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 3s. Gal. 3 post 8vo, illust. bds., Qa. 
HENDERSON.—AGATHA PAGE: A Novel. By Isaac HENDERSON. | 


Crown $vo, cloth extra, 3s. Gd. 


HENTY (G. A. ds NOVELS BY. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Be. Gd. = 





RUJUB THE JUGGLER, 8 Illusts, by STANLEY L. Woop. PRESENTATION Ep., 566 
DOROTHY'S DOUBLE. [ Shortly, 


HERMAN.—A LEADING LADY. ° By Henry HERMAN, joint-Author 
ot “The Bishops’ Bible,” Post Svo, illustrated boards, Ss.$ cloth extra, Se. Gd, 


mm « 0-7, «+ BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 
HERRICK’S (ROBERT) HESPERIDES, NOBLE NUMBERS, AND 
COMPLETE COLLECTED POEMS. With Meinorial-Introduction and Notes by the 
* Rev, A. B. Grosart, D.D, ; Steel Portrait, &c. ‘Three Vols., crown 8vo, cl. bds., 18s. 


HERTZKA.—FREELAND: A Social Anticipation. By Dr. THEODOR 


HlerTzka. Translated by ARTHUR RaNSsoM. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Gs. 


HESSE-WARTEGG.—TUNIS : The Land and the People. By Chevalier 


ERNST VON HESSE-WaRTEGG. With 22 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


HILL (HEADON).—ZAMBRA THE DETECTIVE. By Heapon Hitt. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, s.3 cloth, Ss. Gal. 


HILL (JOHN, M.A.), WORKS BY. 
TREASON-FELONY. Post 8vo,‘2s. | THE COMMON ANCESTOR. Cr. vo, 3. Gd. 


HINDLEY (CHARLES), WORKS BY. 
TAVERN ANECDOTES AND SAYINGS: Including Reminiscences connected with — 
Coffee Houses, Clubs, &c.- With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF A CHEAP JACK, Cr. 8vo, cloth ex., 8s. Gd, 


HOEY.—THE LOVER’S CREED. By Mrs. CasHeL Hory. Post 8vo, 2s. 
HOLLINGSHEAD (JOHN).—NIAGARA SPRAY. Crown 8va, 1s. 


HOLMES.—THE SCIENCE OF VOICE PRODUCTION AND VOICE 
PRESERVATION. By Gorpon Hotmes, M.D. Crown 8vo, Is.3 cloth, Is. Gd. 


HOLMES (OLIVER WENDELL), WORKS BY. 
THE AUTOCRAT OF THE BREAKFAST-TABLE, Illustrated by J. Gornon 
Tuomson. Post 8vo, cloth limp. 8s. 6d.—Another Edition, post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 
THE AUTOCRAT OF THE BREAKFAST-TABLE and THE PROFESSOR AT THE 
BREAKFAST-TABLE. In One Vol. Post 8vo, half-bound, 2s. 


HOOD’S (THOMAS) CHOICE WORKS, in Prose and Verse. With Life 
of the Author, Portrait, and 200 IJlustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. Gd. 
HOOD’S WHIMS AND ODDITIES. With 85 Illusts. Post 8vo, balf-bound, ‘2s. 


HOOD (TOM).—FROM NOWHERE TO THE NORTH POLE: A 
‘Noah's Arkzological Narrative, By Tom Hoon, With 25 Illustrations by W. BRuNTON 
and E.C. Barnes. Square 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, Gs. 


HOOK’S (THEODORE) CHOICE HUMOROUS WORKS; including his 
Ludicrous Adventures, Bons Mots, Puns, and Hoaxes, With Life of the Authcr, 
Portraits, Facsimiles, and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. Gd, 


HOOPER.—THE HOUSE OF RABY: A Novel. By Mrs, GzorGE 


Hooper. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


HOPKINS.—*’*TWIXT LOVE AND DUTY:” A Novel. By Ticue 


Hopkins. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, ‘2s. 


HORNE. — ORION: An Epic Poem, By Ricuarp HENcisT Horne. 
With Photographic Portrait by Summers. Tenth Edition. Cr.8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 


HUNGERFORD (MRS.), Author of ‘Molly Bawn,” NOVELS BY. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each; cloth limp, 2a. 6d, each. 
A MAIDEN ALL FORLORN, | IN DURANCE VILE. | A MENTAL STRUGGLE. 



































MARYEL, A MODERN CIRCE. . 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, :8s. 6d. each, 
LADY YERNER'S FLIGHT. | THE RED-HOUSE MYSTERY. 


HUNT.—ESSAYS BY LEIGH HUNT: A Tate For a Cuimney Corner, 
&c, Edited by Epmunn OLuikr. Post 8vo, printed on laid paper and half-bd., 3s. 


HUNT (MRS. ALFRED), NOVELS BY. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. did. each: post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
THE LEADEN CASKET. | SELF-CONDEMNED. | THAT OTHER PERSON, 
THORNICROFT’S MODEL. Post 8vo, iilustrated boards, ‘2s. F 
MRS. JULIET. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. Gd. 


HUTCHISON.—HINTS ON COLT-BREAKING. By W. M. Hutcuison, 


With 25 Dlustrations, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. Gd. 


HYDROPHOBIA: An Account of M. PasTEur's System; Technique of 


his Method, and Statistics. By Renaup Suzor, MaB. Crown 8vo, cloth exira, Ga. 
JDLER (THE): A Monthly Magazine. Profusely Iilustr. 6d. Monthly, 


The first Five Vots. now ready, cl. extra, s.each 3 Cases for Binding, Is. 6d. each. 
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INGELOW (JEAN).—FATED TO BE FREE. Post vo, illustrated bds., 20. 
INDOOR PAUPERS. By One or THEM. Crown 8vo, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


INNKEEPER’S HANDBOOK (THE) AND LICENSED VICTUALLER' Ss 
MANUAL. By J. Trevor-Davirs. Crown 8vo, Os.3 cloth, Is. Gd. 
IRISH WIT AND HUMOUR, SONGS OF. Collected and Edited by 


A. PERCEVAL GRAVES. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. Gd. 


AMES.—A ROMANCE OF THE QUEEN’S HOUNDS. By Cuartes 
___JAMES. Post 8vo, picture cover, Is. 5 cloth Ilmp, fs. Gd. 


JAMESON.—MY DEAD SELF. By Wittiam JameEson. Post 8vo, 


illustrated boards, ‘8s.3 cloth, ‘2s. Gd 


JAPP.—DRAMATIC PICTURES, SONNETS, &e. ByA.H. Japp, LL.D. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


JAY HARRI ETT), NOVELS BY. | Ont Bove. illustrated board, ‘2a, each. 


E DARK CO QUEEN OF CONNAUGHT. 


JEFFERIES ( (RICHARD), WORKS BY. Post 8vo, cloth limp, =. Gel. each. 
NATURE NEAR LONDON.| THE LIFE OF THE FIELDS. | THE OPEN AIR, 
«,* Also the HAND-MADE PapPER EpItIon, crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, Gs. each. 


THE EULOGY OF RICHARD JEFFERIES. By Water Besant. Second Edl- 
tion Whltha Photograph Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Gs. : 


Ww oe ences 


JENNINGS (H. J.), WORKS BY. 
CURIOSIVIES OF CRITICISM. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. Ga. 
LORD TENNYSON: A _A Biographical Sketch, Post 8vo, Is.3 cloth, Is, Gd. 
JEROME.—STAGELAND. By Jerome K. Jurome, With 64 Illustra- 


tions by J. BERNARD PARTRIDGE, Square 8vo, picture cover, Is. 3 cloth limp, 9s. 


JERROLD.—THE BARBER’S CHAIR; & THE HEDGEHOG LETTERS. 


By DouGLas JERROLD. Post 8vo, printed on laid paper and half-bound, 3s. 


ne ee aa oe ee ern et a a res 











THE GARDEN THAT PAID THE RENT. 
HOUSEHOLD HORTICULTURE: A Gossip about Flowers. Illustrated, 
OUR KITCHEN GARDEN: The Plants, and’ How we Cook Them. Cr. 8vo,cl.,le.6d. 


JESSE.—SCENES AND OCCUPATIONS OF A COUNTRY LIFE. By 


EDWARD Jesse. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


JONES (WILLIAM, F.S.A.), WORKS BY. cr.8vo, cl. extra, Ye. Gal. each, 
FINGER-RING LORE: Historical, Legendary, and Anecdotal, With Nearly 300 
Illustrations, Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 
CREDULITIES, PAST “AND PRESENT. Including the Sea and Seamen, Miners, 
Zalismans, Word and Letter Divination, Exorcising and Blessing of Animals, 
Birds, Eggs, Luck, &c. With an Etched Frontispiece. 
CROWNS AND CORONATIONS: A History of Regalia. With roo Illustrations. 


JONSON’S (BEN) WORKS. With Notes Critical and Explanatory, 
and a Biographical Memoir by WILLIAM GirFrorp. Edited by Colonel CUNNING- 
HAM. Three Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. each, 


JOSEPHUS, THE COMPLETE WORKS OF. Translated by Wuiston. 
Containing “The Antiquities of the Jews" and “The Wars o1 the Jews.” With 5a 
Illustrations and d Maps. Two Vols.. demy 8vo, half-bound, 2s. Gd. 


KEMPT. YEMPT.—PENCIL AND PALETTE: Chapters on Art and Artists. By 


RoBert Kempt. Post kvo, cloth limp, Qe, Od. 


KERSHAW. — COLONIAL FACTS AND FICTIONS: Humorous 


Sketches. By Mark KERSHAW. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 3 cloth, ‘Bu. Cal. 


KEYSER. — CUT BY THE MESS: A Novel. By ArrHur KgyseEr. 


Crown 8vo, picture cover, Us. cloth th limp, Is. Gd. 


KING (R. ASHE). NOVELS BY. Cr. Bvo, cl., 3a. Gd. ea.; post 8vo, bds., Bs. ea. 

















A DRAWN GAME. | 2 ‘THE WEARING OF THE GREEN.” 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, Sa. each. 
PASSION'S SLAVE. '|__ BELL BARRY. 





KNIGHT.— THE PATIENT’S VADE MECUM: How to Get Most 
Benefit from Medical Advice. By WiLLIAM KNIGHT, "M. R.C,S., and Epwarp 
Knrcut, L.R.C.P. Crown 8vo, Is.3 cloth limp, is, Ga. 


14 oe ate BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 
KNIGHTS (THE) OF THE LION : A Romance of the Thirteenth Century. 


Edited, with an [htroduction, by the Marquess of Lorne, K.T. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex. Gate 


LAMB'S (CHARLES COMPLETE WORKS, in Prose and Verse, 
including “ Poetry for Children” and “ Prince Dorus.” Edited, with Notes and 
Introduction, by R. H. SHEPHERD, With Two Portraits and Facsimile of a page 
of the ‘‘Essayon Roast Pig.’ Crown 8vo, half-bound, 7s. Gd. 

THE ESSAYS OF ELJA. Post 8vo, printed on laid paper and half-bound, 2s. 

LITTLE ESSAYS: Sketches and Characters by CHARLES Lams, Selected from his 
Letters by Percy FirzGeraLp. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. Gd. 

THE DRAMATIC ESSAYS OF CHARLES LAMB. With Introduction and Notes 
by BRANDER MATTHEws, and Steel-plate Portrait, Fcap. 8vo, bf.-bd., Ss. Gal. 


LANDOR.—CITATION AND EXAMINATION OF WILLIAM SHAKS- 
PEARE} &c., before Sir Tuomas Lucy, touching Deer-steallng, r9th September, 1582. 
. To which Is added, A CONFERENCE OF MASTER EDMUND SPENSER with the 
Earl of Essex, touching the State of Ireland, 1595. By WatTER SAVAGE LANDOR, 
Fcap. 8vo, half-Roxburghe, 2s. 6d. 


LANE.—THE THOUSAND: AND ONE NIGHTS, commonly called in 
England THE ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS, Translated from the 
Arabic, with Notes, by Epwarp WILLIAM Lang. Illustrated by many hundred 
Engravings from Designs by Harvey. Edited by Epwarp STANLEY PooLe. Witha 
Preface by StantEy LaNnE-Pooige. Three Vols., demy 8vo, cloth extra, 7#. Gd. each, 


LARWOOD (JACOB), WORKS BY. 
THE STORY OF THE LONDON PARKS. With Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, Ss. Gd, 
ANECDOTES OF THE CLERGY. Post 8vo, laid paper, half-bound, 2s. 
‘ Post 8yo, cloth limp, 2s. Gd. each. 
FORENSIC ANECDOTES, | THEATRICAL ANECDOTES. 
LEHMANN (R. GC.) WORKS BY. Post 8vo, pict. cover, As, ea.; cloth, As.Gd. ea. 
HARRY FLUDYER AT CAMBRIDGE. 
CONVERSATIONAL HINTS FOR YOUNG SHOOTERS: A Guide to Polite Talk. 
LEIGH (HENRY S.), WORKS BY. 
CAROLS OF COCKAYNE. Printed on hand-made paper, bound in buckram, 5s. 
JEUX D’ESPRIT. Edited by Henry S, Leicu. Post 8vo,cloth limp, 2s. Gd. __ 
LEYS (JOHN).—THE LINDSAYS : A Romance. Post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s, 


LINTON (E. LYNN), WORKS BY. Post vo, cloth limp, 228. Gd each, ” 




















WITCH STORIES. | OURSELVES: Essays on WoMEN, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. Gd. each; tee 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each. 
PATRICIA KEMBALL. | IONE. NDER WHICH LORD? 
ATONEMENT OF LEAM DUNDAS. | “MY LOYE!” | SOWING THE WIND, 
THE WORLD WELL LOST. PASTON CAREW, Millfonaire & Miser, 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, ‘28. each. 

THE REBEL OF THE FAMILY. | WITH A SILKEN THREAD. 

THE ONE TOO MANY. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, Gd. [ Shortly. 
___FREESHOOTING: Extracts from Works ot Mrs, Linton. Post 8vo, cloth, 2s. Gd. 
LONGFELLOW’S POETICAL WORKS. With numerous Illustrations 
____on Steeland Wood. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Ys. 6d. ‘ 
LUCY.—GIDEON FLEYCE: A Novel. By Henry W. Lucy. Crown 

8vo, cloth extra, 3s.,6d.; post 8vo, illustrated boards, Bs. 

MACALPINE (AVERY), NOVELS BY. : 

TERESA ITASCA, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Is. 

BROKEN WINGS. With 6 Illusts. by W. J. Hennessy. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, On, 
MACCOLL (HUGH), NOVELS BY. 

MR. STRANGER'S SEALED PACKET. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

EDNOR WHITLOCK. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Gs. 


MACDONELL.—QUAKER COUSINS : A Novel. By AGNES MacpvonELt. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, ‘$s, Gd. 3 post 8vo, illustrated boards, Bs. 


MACGREGOR. — PASTIMES AND PLAYERS: Notes on Popular 


, Gaines. By ROBERT MacGrecor. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. Gd. 


MACKAY.—INTERLUDES AND UNDERTONES; or, Music at Twilight. 


By Cnarves Mackay, LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Gs. 


MAGIC LANTERN, THE, and its Management: including full Practical 


Directions. By T,C, Hepwortu, 10 Illustrations, Cr, 8vo, As.3 cloth, Is. Gd» 











~ e 
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McCARTHY (JUSTIN, M.P.), WORKS BY. . 
A HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES, from the Accession of Queen Victoria to the 
General Election of 1880. Four Vols, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 1'8s. each.—Also 
a Popunar Epition, in Four Vols.,crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. each.—And a 
UBILEE Epition, with an Appendix of Events to the end of 1886, in Two Vols., 
arge crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. Gd. each. 
A SHORT HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES. One Vol., crown 8vo, cloth extra, Ga. 
—Alsoa CuEeap PopuLar Epit10N, post 8vo, cloth limp, a. Gd. 
A HISTORY OF THE FOUR GEORGES. Four Vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 





i 2s. each, (Vols. 1. & IL. ready, 

Cr. &vo, cl. extra, 3a. Gd. each; post 8v9, illust. bds.. 8a. each; cl. limp, Ss. Gd.each, 

THE WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS. MISS MISANTHROPE. 

MY ENEMY’S DAUGHTER. DONNA QUIXOTE. 

A FAIR SAXON. . THE COMET OF A SEASON. 

LINLEY ROCHFORD. MAID OF ATHENS. : 

DEAR LADY DISDAIN. | CAMIOLA: A Girl with a Fortune. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. Gd. each. 
THE DICTATOR. ' RED DIAMONDS. 


“THE RIGHT HONOURABLE.” By Justin McCartuy, M.P.,and Mrs.CAMPBELL* 
PRAED, Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo,cloth extra, Gs. 


McCARTHY (JUSTIN H.), WORKS BY. 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. Four Vols., 8vo, 1Ss.each. [Vols. I. & II. ready, 
AN OUTLINE OF THE HISTORY OF IRELAND. Crown 8vo, Is.; cloth, Is. Gal. 
IRELAND SINCE THE UNION : Irish History,1798-1886. Crown 8vo, cloth, Gs. 
HAFIZ IN LONDON: Poems. Small 8vo, gold cloth, Bx. Gd. 
HARLEQUINADE: Poems. Small 4to, Japanese vellum, Sx. 


——— ae 


OUR SENSATION NOVEL. Crown 8vo, picture cover, Is.$ cloth imp, Is. Gd. 

DOOM! An Atlantic Episode. Crown 8vo, picture cover, ls. 

DOLLY: A Sketch. Crown 8vo, picture cover, Is.3 cloth linp, Is. 6d. 

LILY LASS: A Romance. Crown 8vo, picture cover, Is.3 cloth limp, Is. 6d. 

THE THOUSAND AND ONE DAYS: Persian Tales. With 2 Photogravures by 
STANLEY L. Woop, Two Vols., crown 8vo, half-bound, ‘3s. 


MACDONALD (GEORGE, LL.D.), WORKS BY. 
WORKS OF FANCY AND IMAGINATION. Ten Vols., cl. extra, gilt edges, in cloth 
case, 2s. Or the Vols. may be had separately, in grolicr cl., at 2s. 6d. each. 
Vol, I. Within AND WitHout.—THE HIDDEN LIFE. 
» IL Tne Discrpte.—Tut Gospet WoMEN.—Book oF SONNETS.—ORGAN SONGS, 
» =I]. Viotin Soncs.—SonGs oF THE Days AND NIGHTS.—A Book or DREAMS,— 
RoapsipeE PoEMS.—PoEMS FOR CHILDREN. 
» _1V. PARABLES.—BALLADS.—ScoTCH SONGS. 
» V. & VI, Poantastes: A Faerie Romance. | Vol. VII, THe Porrenr. 
» VIIL THe Licht Princess.—TuHe Giant’s HEART.—SHADOWS. 
» IX. Cross Purposes.—THE GOLDEN KEY.—THE CARASOYN.—LITTLE DAVLIGIT 
»  & THE CRUEL PAINTER.—THE Wow 0’ RIVVEN.—THE CASTLE.—THE BROKEN 
Sworps.—THe Gray WoLF.—UNCLE CorneELIUS. 


POETICAL WORKS OF GEORGE MACDONALD, Collected and arranged by the 
Author. 2 vols., crown 8vo, buckram, As. 

A THREEFOLD CORD. Edited by Georcr MacDonatp, Past 8vo, cloth, 3s. 

HEATHER AND SNOW: A Nove}. Crown 8vo, cloth estra, 3s, Gd. 

PHANTASTES: A Faerle Romance. A New Edition. With 25 Illustrations by J. 
BELL. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. Gd. » [Shortly 


MACLISE PORTRAIT GALLERY (THE) OF ILLUSTRIOUS LITER- 
ARY CHARACTERS: 85 PORTRAITS; with Memoirs — Biographical, Critical, 
Bibliographical, and Anecdotal—illustrative of the Literature of the former halt of 
the Present Century, by Witxt1amM Bates, B.A. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. Gul, F 


MACQUOID (MRS. )s WORKS BY. Square 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. Gd. each, 
INTHE ARDENNES. With 50 Illustrations by Tuomas R. Macguorp. 7 
PICTURES AND LEGENDS FROM NORMANDY AND BRITTANY. 34 Illustrations, 
THROUGH NORMANDY. With 92 [Illustrations by T. R. Macquorp, and a Map. 
THROUGH BRITTANY. With 35 Illustrations by T. R. Macquoip, anda Map. _ 
ABOUT YORKSHIRE. With 07 iliustrations by T. R. Macguoip, Square 8vo, 

cloth extra, Gs. SE anEEREEEEe 
: Post 8vo, illustrated boards, Os. each, 
THE EVIL EYE, and other Stories. | LOST ROSE. 


MAGICIAN’S OWN BOOK, THE: Performances with Eggs, Hats, &c. 
Edited by W, H. Cremer. 209 Illustrations, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 4s, @d- 


26 BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 
MAGNA CHARTA: An Exact Facsimile of the Original in the British 


Musenm, 3 feet by 2 feet, with Arms and Seals emblazoned in Gold and Colours, da. 


MALLOCK (W. H.), WORKS BY. 
THE NEW REPUBLIC. Post 8vo, picture cover, 2s.3 cloth limp, 3s. Gd. 
THE NEW PAUL & VIRGINIA: Positivismon an Island. Post 8vo, cloth, 3s. Ode 
‘POEMS. Small gto, pecans Ss. 
18 LIFE WORTH LIVING? Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Gs. 
A ROMANCE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. Crown 8vo, cloth, Gs.3 post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 3s. 


MALLORY’S (SIR THOMAS) MORT D’ARTHUR: The Stories of 
King Arthur and of the Knights of the Round Table, (A Selection.) Edited by B, 
Montcomerte Rankina. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


MARK TWAIN, WORKS BY. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7. Gd. each. 
THE CHOICE WORKS OF.MARK TWAIN. Revised and Corrected throughout 
by the Author. With Life, Portrait, and numerous Iilustrations, 
ROUGHING IT, and INNOCENTS AT HOME. With 200 Illusts. by F. A. Fraser, 
MARK TWAIN’S LIBRARY OF HUMOUR, With 197 Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra (illustrated), ¥s. Gal. each; post 8vo, illust, boards, 2s. each, 
THE! INNOCENTS ABROAD; or. New Pilgrim’s Progress. With 234 ditustrations. 
(The Two-Shilling Edition i is entitled MARK TWAIN’S PLEASURE TRIP.) 
THE GILDED AGE. By Mark Twain and C. D. WarneER. With 212 Illustrations, 

THE ADVENTURES OF TOM SAWYER. With 111 Illustrations. 

A TRAMP ABROAD, With 314 Hlustrations. 

THE PRINCE. AND THE PAUPER. With 190 Illustrations, 

LIFE ON THE MISSISSJPPI. With 300 I! ustrations, 

ADVENTURES OF HUCKLEBERRY FINN. With r74 Illusts., by E. W, Kempce. 

A YANKEE AT a COURT OF KING ARTHUR Bl 220 Illusts. by BEARD. 
ost 8vo, illustrated boards, Vs. e€ 

THE STOLEN WHITE ELEPHANT. | MARK TWAIN'S SKETCHES, 
own 8vo, cloth extra, 38. Gad, each, 

THs AMERICAN CLAIMANT. With 81 Illustrations by HaL Hurst, &ce, 

THE £1,000,000 BANK-NOTE, and other New Stories. 

TOM SAWYER ABROAD. Illustrated by Dan BEarbD, 

¥UDD’NHEAD WILSON. 


MARKS (H. S., R.A.), PEN AND PENCIL SKETCHES BY, With 4 


Photogravutes and 126 Itiustratlons. Two Vols., demy 8vo, cloth, 32s. [Shortly, 
MARLOWE’S WORKS. Including his Translations. Edited, with Notes 
and Introductions, by Col. CUNNINGHAM, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Gs. 


MARRY AT (FLORENCE) mene BY, post By Post 8vo, illust, boards, @s.each, 
A HARVEST OF WILD OATS. HTING THE AIR, 
OPEN! SESAME! WHITTEN IN FIRE. 


MASSINGER’S PLAYS. From at Text of WILLIAM GirForD. Edited 
by Col. CUNNINGHAM. Crown 8vo, cloth th extra, Gx. ' 
MASTERMAN. —HALF-A-DOZEN DAUGHTERS: A Novel. By J. 


MASTERMAN, Fost 8vo, illustrated boards, ‘2s. 


MATTHEWS.—A SECRET OF THE SEA, &c. By Brander MATTHEWS. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, ‘s.3 cloth limp, ‘8s. Gd. 
MAYHEW.—LONDON CHARACTERS AND THE HUMOROUS SIDE 
OF LONDON LIFE. By Henry Mavuew. With Illusts. Crown bvo,cloth, 3s. Gd, 


MEADE (L. T.), NOVELS B BY. 
A SOLDIER OF FORTUNE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. [Shortly. 
IN AN IRON GRIP. Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 10s, net, [Shortly 


MERRICK.—THE MAN WHO WAS GOOD. By Leonarp Merrick, 
Author of “ Violet Moses,” &c. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, &s, 


MEXICAN MUSTANG (ON A), through Texas to the Rio Grande. By 
A. E. Sweet and J. ARMOv Knox, With 265 I]usts. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, Ya. Gd. 


MIDDLEMASS fJEAN), NOVELS eae Post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. each. 


TOUCH « DORILLION. 


MILLER. PHY YSIOLOGY FOR “THE YOUNG: or, The House of Life. 
By Mrs, F. Fenwick MILLER, With Illustrations. Post 8v9, cloth limp, es, Gal, 
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MILTON (J. L.) (J. L.), , WORKS BY. Post 8vo, Bs. each; cloth, ds. Gd. each, 
ree H OF THE SKIN. With Directions for Diet, Soaps, Baths, &c. 
E BATH IN DISEASES OF THE SKIN. 
THE LAWS OF LIFE, AND THEIR RELATION TO DISEASES OF THE — 
THE SUCOESSFUL TREATMENT OF LEPROSY. Demy 8vo, Is. 


MINTO (WM.)—WAS SHE GOOD OR BAD? Cr. 8vo, 1s, ; cloth, 1s, 6d. 


MITFORD (BERTRAM), NOVELS BY. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 

HE GUN-RUNNER: A Romance of Zululand. With Frontispiece by S. L.Woon, 
THE LUCK OF GERARD RIDGELEY. With a Frontispiece by STANLEY L. Woop, 
THE KING’S ASSEGAI. With Six full- “page Illustrations. 


RENSHAW FANNING’S QUEST. With Frontispiece byS.L. Woon, _ [Shartly, 


MOLESWORTH (MRS.), NOVELS BY. 
HATHERCOURT RECTO YY. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 8s. 
_ THAT GIRL IN BLACK. Crown 8vo, cloth, Is. Gd. 


MOORE THOMAS), WORKS BY. 

THE EPIC ane and ALCIPHRON. - Post 8vo, half-bound, Ss. 

PROSE AND VY RSE. With Suppressed Passages from the Mxmotrs of Lorp 
BYRON. rained Edited by R, | H. SHKPHERD. With Portrait. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 7s. Gd. 


MUDDOCK fi: E.), J. E.), STORIES BY. 
BT ORIES EIRD AND WONDERFUL. Post 8vo, illust. boards, 2a.3 cloth, 3a. Gd. 
E DEAD MAN’S SECRET; or, The Valley of Gold. With Frontispiece by 
ae BARNARD. Crown &vo. cloth extra, ds. $ post 8vo, iNustrated boards, Bs. 
FROM THE BOSOM OF THE DEEP, Post 8vo, illustrated boards, ‘2s. 
MAID MARIAN AND ROBIN HOOD: A Romance of Old Sherwood Forest. With 
_____12 Illostrations by StanLtey L. Wooo, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Ba. Gd. 


MURRAY ( (D. D. CHRISTIE), NOVELS BY. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. Gd. each; post 8vo, illustrated boards. Bs. each. © 
A LIFE’S ATONEMENT. WAY OF THE WORLD BY THE GATE OFTHE SEA. 























JOSEPH’S COAT, A MODEL FATHER. A BIT OF HUMAN NATURE, 
COALS OF FIRE. OLD BLAZER'S HERO.,| FIRST PERSON SINGULAR. 
VAL STRANGE. | oe CYNIC FORTUNE, BOB MARTIN’S LITTLE 


—————— a = = = ante 


wn 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. Gal, each. (GIRL. 

TIME’S REVENGES. "| A WASTED ) CRIME, | ‘IN DIREST PERIL, [Shoritly, 

THE MAKING OF A NOVELIST: An Experiment in Autobiography. With a 
Collotype Portrait and Vignette. Crown 8vo, Irish b linen, | Gs. 


oe 





MURRAY (D. CHRISTIE) & HENRY HERMAN, WORKS BY. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, bs. Gd. each; ee ost 8vo, illustrated boards, 8s. each. 
ONET TRAVELLER RETURNS. | PAUL JONES'S ALIAS. }. | THE BISHOPS’ BIBLE. 


MURRAY (HENRY), } NOVELS BY. Post 8vo, Hust, bds., Sa. ea,§ cl., Bae Gd. ea. 
GAME OF BLUFF. | A SONG OF SIXPENCE ° 


NEWBOLT. mane FROM THE ENEMY. By Henry Newsorr. 

















Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, Os. Gd. 


NISBET (HUME), | BOOKS BY. 


“BAIL UPI” Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 38.6. § post 8vo, tilustrated boards, Bae 
DR. BERNARD 8ST, VINCENT. Post 8vo, {llustrated boards, 2s. 


LESSONS IN ART. With 21 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2a. 6d, 
__ WHERE AR ART BEGINS. With 27 Illusts. Square 8vo, cloth extra, 7a. Gd. 


NORRIS.— .—ST. ANN’S: A Novel, ByW.E.Norris. Cr.8vo, B«.6d. [Shortly 


(HANLON (ALICE), | NOVELS vine Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 9s. each. 
THE UNFORESE HANCE? OR FATE? 


OHNET (GEORGES), . NOVELS BY, vy 8vo, illustrated boards, ‘8s. each; 
DOCTOR RAMEAU, | A LAST L 
A WEIRD GIFT. Crown 8vo, cloth, ‘3s. Gan 3 SESE 8vo, picture boards, Qa. 
OLIPHANT CMS. Sn NOVELS BY. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, ‘8s. each, ° 


fHE PRIMRO | WHITELADIES. 
THE GREATEST HEIRESS IN ENGLAND. 


ee a en a a a 


O’REILLY ole Neen ie .—LIFE AMONG THE AMERICAN IN- 


vevare: Fifty Years on the eat _too Illusts, by P,. FRENZENY. ¢ Crown | Bo, sBS, bs, Gal, 























18 BOOKS PUBLISHED © BY 
OUIDA, NOVELS BY, Cr. Bvo, cl., itp. ae each; post 8vo. illust. bds., ‘Ba, each, 





HEL in BONDAGE. FOLLE-FAR MOTHS.'| PIPISTRELLO. 
TRICOTRIN. A DOG OF FLANDERS. A YILLAGE COMMURE. 
‘ STRATHMORE, PASCAREL, | SIGNA. | IN MAREMMA, 


NDOS. TWO LITTLE WOODEN | BIMBI. . | SYRLIN. 
CECIL CASTLEMAINE’S | _ SHOES. WANDA. 
IN A WINTER CITY, FRESCOES. | OTHMAR. 


GAGE. 
UNDER TWO FLAGS. ARIADNE PRINCESS NAPRAXINE. 
PUCK. | IDALIA. FRIENDSHIP. GUILDEROY. | RUFFINO. 
Square 8vo, cloth extra, ds. each, 
BIMBI. With Nine Illustrations by Epmunp H. Garrett. 
A DOG OF FLANDERS, &c. With Six I}lustrations by Epmunp H. GarretrT. 
SANTA BARBARA, &c. enuae 8vo, cloth, Gs.; crown 8vo, cloth, Ba. Gd.3 post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 
TWO OFFENDERS. Square 8vo, cloth extra, @s.3 crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. Gd. 
WISDOM, WIT, AND PATHOS, selected from the Works of Outpa by F. SypnEy 
wa Post $vo, cloth extra, js. Cueap Epition, illustrated boards, 2s. 


ee 


PAGE | . A.), WORKS BY. 
gti aa : His Lifeand Aims. With Portrait. Post 8vo, cloth limp, Qs. 6a. 
ANIMAL ANECDOTES. Arranged on a New Principle, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5a. 


PASCAL’S PROVINCIAL LETTERS. A New Translation, with His- 
torical Introduction and Notes by T. M’Crig, D.D. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


PAUL. —GENTLE AND SIMPLE. By MarcareTA. Pau, With Frontis- 


piece by HELEN FATERSON Crown 8vo, cloth, Bs. Gd. 3 post 8vo, illust, boards, 3m. 


PAYN (JAMES), NOVELS BY. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3a. Gd. each; post 8vo, illustrated ter a each, 
LOST SIR RE UBEnD. A _ GRAPE FROM AT 
WALTER’S WOR FROM EXILE. | HOLIDAY TASKS. 
LESS BLACK THAN WE’RE | THE CANON’S WARD 











PAINTE THE TALK OF THE TOWN. 
BY PROXY. {FOR CASH ONLY. GLOW-WORM TA 
HIGH SPIRITS. THE MYSTERY OF MIRBRIDGE, 
UNDER ONE ROOF. THE WORD AND THE WILL. 
A CONFIDENTIAL AGENT. THE BURNT MILLION, 
Post 8vo, illustrated boar die. Bs. each, 
HUMOROUS STORIES. FOUND DEAD 
THE FOSTER BROTHERS. GWENDOLINE’S HARVEST. 
THE FAMILY ECAPEGRACE, A MARINE RESIDENCE, 
MARRIED BENEATH HIM. MIRK ABBEY,|SOME PRIVATE VIEWS, 
BENTINCK’S TUTOR. NOT WOOE aD, BUT WON. 
A PERFECT TREASURE. TWO HUNDRED POUNDS REWARD. 
A COUNTY FAMILY. THE BEST OF OUSBANDS. 
LIKE FATHER, LIKE SON, HALVES. 
A WOMAN’S VENGEANCE FALLEN FORTUNES. 
CARLYON’S YEAR,|CECIL'S TRYST. | WHAT HE COST HER, 
MURPHY’S MASTER KIT: A MEMORY. 
AT HER MERCY. A PRINCE OF THE BLOOD. 
THE CLYFFARDS oF CLYFFE. SUNNY STORIES. 


rown &vo, cloth extra, 3s. Gd. each. 
A TRYING PATIENT &c. With a Frontispiece by Srantzy L, Woop, 
IN PERIL AND PRIVATION: Stories of MARINE ADVENTURE. With 19 IIlusts, 


NOTES FROM THE “NEWS.” Crown 8vo, portrait cover, Is.3 cloth, As. Gd. 


PENNELL (H. CHOLMONDELEY), WORKS BY. Post 8vo,cl., 3s. Gd. each, 
PUCK ON PEGASUS. With Illustrations, 
PEGASUS RE-SADDLED. With Ten full-page Illustrations by G. Du Maurier. 
THE MUSES OF MAYFAIR. Vers de Société, Selected by H. C, PENNELL. 
PHELPS (E. STUART), WORKS BY. Post 8vo Is. each; cloth As. 6d.each, 
' BEYOND THE GATES, | OLD MAID’S PARADISE. | BURGLARS IN PARADISE. 
JACK THE FISHERMAN, Illustrated by C. W. Reep. Cr. 8vo, As. 3 cloth, Is, Gd, 
IRKIS (C. L. » NOVELS BY. 
* TROOPING WITH CROWS, Fcap. 8vo, picture cover, Is. 
LADY LOVELACE. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
PLANCHE (J. -R.), WORKS BY. 
_ THE PURSUIVAN ‘OF ARMS, With Six Plates, and 209 Illusts, Cr. 8vo,cl. Ys, Gd. 
SONGS AND POEMS, 7819-1879, Introduction by Mrs. MacKARNEss. Cr. 8vo, cl Gu, 
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PLUTARCH’S LIVES OF ILLUSTRIOUS MEN. With Notes and Life 
of Plutarch by J.and Wm. LANGHORNE. Portraits, Two Vols., demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


aie wae: tna sine me i — et eee ee 


POE’S (EDGAR ALLAN) CHOICE WORKS, in Prose and Poetry, Intro- 
duction by Cuas. BAupevatre, Portrait, and Facsimiles, Cr. 8vo, cloth, 7a. Gd. 
THE MYSTERY OF MARIE ROGET, &c. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, ‘2s. , 


POPE’S POETICAL WORKS. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s, 7 
PRAED (MRS, CAMPBELL), NOVELS BY. Post 8vo, iltust. bds., 2m. ea. 











THE ROMANCE OF A STATION. | THE SOUL OF COUNTESS ADRIAN. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. Gal. each, 
OUTLAW AND LAWMAKER. | CHRISTINA CHARD. (Shortly. 





PRICE (E. C.), NOVELS BY. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, :3«. Gad. each; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
VALENTINA, | THE FOREIGNERS. | MRS. LANCASTER’S RIVAL. 
GERALD. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


PRINCESS OLGA.—RADNA. By Princess OLaa. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Gs. 


PROCTOR (RICHARD A., B.A.), WORKS BY.: 
FLOWERS OF THE SKY. With 55 [llusts, Small crown 8vo, cloth extra, ‘Bs. Gal. 
EASY STAR LESSONS. With Star Maps for Every Night in the Year, Cr, 8vo, Gm. 
FAMILIAR SCIENCE STUDIES. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Gs. 
SATURN AND ITS SYSTEM, With 13 Steel Plates. Delny 8vo, cloth ex., 10s. Gal. 
MYSTERIES OF TIME AND SPACE. With Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, Gs. 
THE UNIVERSE OF SUNS. With numerous Illustrations, Cr. 8vo, cloth ex., Gs. 
WAGES AND WANTS OF SCIENCE WORKERS. Crown 8vo,Is.Gd.:, - : 
PRYCE.—MISS MAXWELL’S AFFECTIONS. By Ricnarp Pryce, 
Frontisplece by Hat Luptow. Cr. 8vo, cl., Bs. Gal. § post 8vo, illust. boards., 2m, 


———_$-_— Kee re 


RRAMBOSSON.—POPULAR ASTRONOMY. By J. Ramposson, Laoreate 


of the Institute of France. With numcrous I)lusts. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. Gal. 


RANDOLPH.—AUNT ABIGAIL DYKES: A Novel. By Lt.-Colonel 


GEorGE RANpotpnH, U.S.A. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7a. Gal. 


READE (CHAR™ES), NOVELS BY. 

Crown $vo, cloth extra, illustrated, 3s. Gel. each; post 8v9, illust, bds., Ss. each, 

PEG WOFFINGTON., Illustrated by S. L, Firpes, R.A.—Also a Pocket EDITION, 
set in New Type, in Elzevir style, fcap. 8vo, half-leather, 2x. Gd.—And a Cheap 
PopuLaR Epirion of PEG WoFFINGTON and CHRISTIE JOHNSTONE, the two 
Stories in One Volume, medium 8vo. Gd. 3 cloth, In. 

CHRISTIE JOHNSTONE. Illustrated by Witt1AM SMALL.—Also a Pocket EpITIOoN, 
set in New Type, in Elzevir style, fcap. 8vo, half-leather, 2s. Gd. 

IT 18 NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. Illustrated byG. J. PINwELL,—Also a Cheap 
PoPpuLAR EpITion, medium 8vo, portrait cover, Gd.3 cloth, Is. . 

COURSE OF TRUE LOVE NEVER DID RUN SMOOTH. I)lust. Heten Paterson, 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A THIEF, &c. Illustrated by Matt Stretch, 

LOVE ME LITTLE, LOVE ME LONG. Illustrated by M. ELLEN Epwarops, 

THE DOUBLE MARRIAGE. Illusts, by Sir Joun Giipert, R.A., and C, KEENE, 

THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. Illustrated by CuHarLtes KEENE.—Alsoa 
CHEAP PopuLaRrR EpITIon, medlum 8vo, 6d. cloth, Is. 

HARD CASH. Illustrated by F. W. Lawson, 

GRIFFITH GAUNT. Illustrated by S. L. FiLpgEs, R.A., and WILLIAM SMALL. 

FOUL PLAY. Illustrated by Gzorce Du MaurirEr. 

PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE. Illustrated by Roagerr Barnes. 

A TERRIBLE TEMPTATION. Illustrated by Enwarp HuGues and A, W.Coorrr, 

. A SIMPLETON, Illustrated by Kate CrauFrurD. 

THE WANDERING HEIR. Illust. by H. Paterson, S. L, FILpEs, C. Green, &c, 

A WOMAN-HATER. Illustrated by Tuomas CouLpDEry, 

SINGLEHEART AND DOUBLEFACE, [Illustrated by P. Macnas., 

GOOD STORIES OF MEN AND OTHER ANIMALS. Illust. by E.A, Aprey, &c, 

THE JILT, and other Stories. Illustrated by Josery Nasu, 

A PERILOUS SECRET. Illustrated by FRED. BARNARD, 

READIANA. Witha Steel-plate Portrait of Cu4RLes Reape, 

BIBLE CHARACTERS: Studies of David, Paul, &c. Feap. 8vo, leatherette, Is. 

THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. With an Introduction by WaLTER Besant, 
Elzevir Edition. 4 vols., post 8vo, each with Front.,cl, ex., gilt top, U4s. the set. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE WORKS OF CHARLES READE. Crown 8vo, with Por- 
trait, burkram, Gs. 3 post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. Gd. 


RIVES.—BARBARA DERING. By AmeEvie Rives, Author of “ The 


Quick or the Dead?" Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3a. Gd. 3 post 8vo, illust. bds., Ss. 
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RIDDELL (MRS. J. H.), NOVELS BY. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, $s. Gd. eact; post svo, illustrated boards, 3a.each. 
THE PRINCE OF WALES'S GARDEN PARTY. | | WEIRD STORIES. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, EA ea 


See ae aes ae. 
THE UNINHABITED HOUSE. HER MOTHER’S DARLING. 
MYSTERY IN PALACE OARDENS. THE NUN'S CURSE. 
FAIRY WATER. IDLE TALES. 











ALFRE s ORKS BY. Square 8vo, cloth gilt, Ym. Gel. each. 
OUR OLD COUNTRY TOWNS. With ss Ilustrations. 
RAMBLES ROUND ETON AND HARROW. With 50 Illustrations, 
ABOUT ENGLAND WITH DICKENS. With 58 Illusts. byC. A. VANDERHOOF, &c. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE. By Daniec Deroz, (Major's Epition.) With 
F BINSON (F-W_)- NOVELS BY 8vo, half-bound, 3s. 
0 I N (F. V.) BY. 


WOMEN ARE STRANGE. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2. 
THE HANDS OF JUSTICE. Cr. 8vo, cloth ex., 8. Gal. ; post 8vo, Illust. bds., 2a. 








ROBINSON (PHIL), WORKS BY. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Gs. each. 
THE POETS’ BIRDS. 


| Sa POETS’ BEASTS. 

THE POETS AND NATURE: REPTILES, FISHES, AND INSECTS. 

ROCHEFOUCAULD’S MAXIMS AND MORAL REFLECTIONS. With 
Notes, and an Introductory Essay by SAINTE-BEUVE. Post 8vo, cloth limp, ‘2a. 


ROLL OF BATTLE ABBEY, THE: A List of the Principal Warriors 
who came from Normandy with William the Conqueror. Handsomely printed, Ss. _ 
RO W LEY (HON. HUGH), WORKS BY. post 8vo, cloth, 36. Gd. each. 
PUNIANA: RIDDLES AND JOKES. With numerous Illustrations, 
MORE PUNIANA. Profusely Illustrated. 


et aS Sv SG Oe ee 


RUNCIMAN JAMES), STORIES BY, Post 8vo, bds., ‘2s. ea.; cl., Bm. Gel. ea. 


KIPPERS AND SHELLBACKS, | QRACE BALMAIGN’S SWEETHEART. 
SCHOOLS AND SCHOLARS. 


RUSSELL (W. CLARK), BOOKS AND NOVELS BY: 


Cr. Svo, cloth extra, Gs. each; post 8vo, illust. boards, ‘2s. each; cloth limp, 3s. Gd. ea. 





ROUND THE GALLEY-FIRE. A BOOK FOR THE HAMMOCK. 
IN THE MIDDLE WATCH. MYSTERY OF THE “OCEAN STAR.” 
A YOYAGE TO THE CAPE. THE ROMANCE OF JENRY HARLOWE. 


2 SF A A SN eet 


Cr. 8vo, cl, extra, Sa. Gd. ea,; post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. ea.; cloth limp, 8s. Gd. ea. 
AN OCEAN TRAGEDY. Y SHIPMATE LOUISE. 
ALONE ON A WIDE WIDE SEA. 
ON THE FO’K’SLE HEAD. Post 8vo, illust. boards, 2a.; cloth limp, 2a. Gd. 
THE GOOD SHIP “MOHOCK.” Two Vols., cr. 8vo, cloth, 10s, net. (Shortly. 


RUSSELL (DORA).—A COUNTRY SWEETHEART. Three Vols., 
crown Bvo, 83s.net. 
SAINT AUBYN (ALAN), NOVELS BY. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 398. Gd. each; post 8vo, illust. boards, 3s. each. 
A FELLOW OF TRINITY. Note by OLiveR WENDELL Hotmes and Frontisplece. 
THE JUNIOR DEAN. | THE MASTER OF ST. BENEDICT’S. 
Fcan. 8vo, cloth boards, As. Gd.each. . 
THE OLD MAID’S SWEETHEART. | MODEST LITTLE SARA. ; 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. Ga. each. 
TO HIS OWN MASTER. | IN THE FACE OF THE WORLD. [Shortly, 


SALA (G. A.).—GASLIGHT AND DAYLIGHT. Post 8vo, boards, 2s, 
SANSON.—SEVEN GENERATIONS OF EXECUTIONERS: Memoirs 
of the Sanson Family (1688 to 1847). Crown $vo, cloth extra, 30. Gad. 
SAUNDERS (JOHN), NOVELS BY. 
Crown &vo, cloth extra, :3a. Gd. each; post 8vo, illustrated boards, Ss. each. 
GUY WATERMAN. | THE LION IN THE PATH.| THE TWO DREAMERS, 
BOUND TO THE WHEEL. Crown vo, cloth extra, 3s. Gd. 


SAUNDERS (KATHARINE), NOVELS BY. “ 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3a. (bd. each; post 8vo., illustrated boards, Ss, each, 
MARGARET AND ELIZABETH. | HEART SALVAGE. 
THE HIGH MILLS. SEBASTIAN. 
JOAN MERRYWEATHER. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 3s. 
GIDEON’S ROOK. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Se. Gd. 
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SCOTLAND YARD, Past and Present : Experiences of 37 Years. By 


Ex-Clilef-Inspecior Cavanacil. Tost Svo, Illustrated boards, %s.; cloth, os. Gd, 


SECRET OUT, THE: One Tiousand Tricks with Cards; with Enter. 
taining ab th pare in Drawing-room or ‘White Magic.” By W. H. Cremer, 
With 300 Illustrations, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, &s. Gd. 


SEGUIN (L. G.), WORKS BY. 
THE COUNTRY OF THE PASSION PLAY (OBERAMMERGAU) and the Highlands 
of Bavaria, With Map and 37 Illustrations. Crown vo, cloth extra, 3s. ddl. 
WALKS IN ALGIERS. With a Maps and 16 Iiusis, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Gs. _ 
SENIOR (WM.).—BY STREAM AND SEA. Post 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 


SERGEANT (A.).—DR. ENDICOTT’S EXPERIMENT. 2 vols., 10s, net. 


SHAKESPEARE FOR CHILDREN: LAMB’S TALES FROM SHAKE- 
__ SPEARE. With Hlusts,, coloured and plain, by J. Move Smitu. Cr. 4to, 3s. Od. 


SHARP.—CHILDREN OF TO-MORROW: A Novel. By WILLIAM 


SHARP. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Gs. 


wn 
SHELLEY.—THE COMPLETE WORKS IN VE °S AND PROSE OF 
PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. Edited, Prefaced, and Annotated by R. Herne 
SHEPHERD. Five Vols,, crown 8vo, cloth boards, :$s. Gd. each. 
POETICAL WORKS, in Three Vols.: 
Volt. I. Untroductinn bythe Editor; losthumans Fragments of Margaret Nicholson; Shetley’s Corre- 
spondence with Stockdale; Tho Wanderny: Jew; Queen Mab, with tho Notes; Alastor, 
and other Poems; Rosalind and Helen: Prometheus Unbound; Adonals, &c, 
Vot. If, Laon and Cythna; The Cencl; Jullan and Macdcalo; Swellfoot the Tyrant; The Witch of 
Anas; Lpipsychidion: Hellas. 
Vol. HI. Posthumous Poems; The Masquo of Anarchy; and other Pieces, 
PROSE WORKS, in Two Vols.: 
Vol. I. The Two Romances of Zastrozzi and St, Irvyne; the Dublin and Marlow Pamphlets, A Refuta- 
tion of Deism; J.ettersto Leizh Hunt, and somo Minor Writnes and Fragments, 
Vol. 1%. The Essays; Letters from Abroad; Translations and Fragments, Kdited by Mrs, SHELLEY, 
With a Bibliography of Shelley, and an Index of the Prose Works. 


SHERARD (R. H.).—ROGUES : A Novel. Crown 8vo, Os.3 cloth, is. Gd. 


SHERIDAN (GENERAL). — PERSONAL MEMOIRS OF GENERAL 

P. H. SHERIDAN. With Portraits and Facsimiles. Two Vols,,demy 8vo, cloth, 34s. 

SHERIDAN’S (RICHARD BRINSLEY) COMPLETE WORKS. With 

Life and Anecdotes, Including his Dramatic Writings, his Works in Prose and 

Poetry, Translations, Speeches and Jokes, ro I!lusts. Cr. 8vo, hf.-bound, 7s. Gd. 

“THE RIVALS, THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL, and other Plays. Post 8vo, printed 
on laid paper and half-bound, ‘2s. 

SHERIDAN’S COMEDIES: THE RIVALS and THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. 

Edited, with an Introduction and Notes to each Play, anda Biographical Sketch, by 

BRANDER MatTtTHeEws. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, half-parchment, 12s. Gd. 


SIDNEY’S (SIR PHILIP) COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS, includ- 


ing all thoseln “Arcadia.” With Portrait, Memorial-Introduction, Notes, &c. by the 
Rev. A.B.Grosart, D.D, Three Vols.. crown 8vo, cloth boards, 18s. 


SIGNBOAKDS: Their History. With Anecdotes of Famous Taverns 
and Remarkable Characters. By {ACOE Larwoop and JouN CamMpEN HotTTEN 


With Coloured Frontisplece and 94 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. Gd. 


SIMS (GEO. R.), WORKS BY. Post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. ea.: cl. limp, 2s. Gd.ea, 











ROGUES AND VAGABONDS. MARY JANE MARRIED. 

THE RING O’ BELLS. TALES OF TO-DAY. 

MARY JANE’S MEMOIRS. {| DRAMAS OF LIFE. With 60 Illustrations, 
TINKLETOP’S CRIME. Witha Frontispiece by Maurice GREIFFENHAGEN, 
ZEPH: A Circus Story, &c. MY TWO WIVES. 

MEMOIRS OF A LANDLADY. SCENES FROM THE SHOW, [Shortly. 


Crown 8vo, picture cover, Is. each; cloth, is. Gd. each. 
HOW THE POOR LIYE; and HORRIBLE LONDON. ; , 
THE DAGONET RECITER AND READER: being Readings and Recitations in 
Prose and Verse, selected from his own Works by GEORGE R. Sims, 
THE CASE OF GEORGE CANDLEMAS. | DAGONET DITTIES. 


SISTER DORA: A Biography. By Marcaret LonsDALE, With Four 


{llustrations. Demy 8vo, picture cover, 4.3 cloth, Gd. 


SKETCHLEY.—A MATCH IN THE DARK. By Arruur SKETCHLEY. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


ene ~ 
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SLANG DICTIONARY (THE): Etymological, Historical, cal, and Anec- Anece 


dotal, Crown &vo, cloth extra, Gs. Gd, 


SMITH (J. MOYR). WORKS BY. 
THE PRINCE OF ARGOLIS. With 130 lusts. Post 8vo, cloth ¢ extra, 238. Od. 
THE WOOING OF THs WATER WITCH. Illustrated. Post 8vo, cloth, Gs. 


a tt rer = 


SOCIETY IN LONDON. Crown 8vo, is. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 
SOCIETY IN PARIS: The Upper Ten Thousand. . A’Series of Letters 


from Count Paut VasiL1 to a Young French Diplomat, Crown 8vo. cloth, Gs. 


— 


SOMERSET. — SONGS OF ADIEU. By Lord Henry, SOMERSET. 


Small gto, Japanese vellum, 6s. 


SPALDING.—ELIZABETHAN -DEMONOLOGY;: An Essay on the Belief 


in the Existence of Devils. By T. A. Spatpinc, LL.B. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Die 


SPEIGHT (T. W.), NOVELS BY. Ps : mee 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
THE MYSTERIES OF BERG DYKE. THE cOLDEy, HOOP. 
BY DEVIOUS WAYS, & BACK TO LIF 

















HOODWINKED3; and THE eae ys THE LOUDWATER, TRAGEDY. 
CROFT MYSTERY, BUROQO’S ROMANCE. ,: "eh " 
Post 8vo, shit limp, *< Gd, each, C 
A BARREN TITLE. | WIFE OR NO WIFE? 


THE SANDYCROFT MYSTERY, Crown &vo, picture cover, As.- 
A SECRET OF THE SEA. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s8.G@d. ° 


SPENSER FOR CHILDREN. By M. H. Fa eee Hilusiration’ 


by WatTErR J. Morcan, Crown 4to, cloth extra, $s. Gd. , 


STARRY HEAVENS (THE): A PorticaL BirTHDAY Boos. . Royal 


16mo, cloth extra, 2s. Gd. 


STAUNTON.—THE LAWS AND PRACTICE OF CHESS. With an 


Analysis ofthe Openings. By Howarp Staunton, Edited by Ropaes B. Wormacp, 
Crown &vo, cloth extra, 3a. 


STEDMAN (E. C.). W 


STEDMAN C. a WORKS BY. Crown 8vo, cloth aan, Ds. each, 
VICTORIA Feu | THE POETS OF AMERICA. 


STERNDALE. — THE AFGHAN KNIFE: A Novel. By Rosert 


ARMITAGE STERNDALE. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. Gd.; post 8vo, illust, boards; Ss. 


STEVENSON (R. LOUIS), WORKS BY. Post 8vo,cl. limp, 2s. Gd. each, 
TRAVELS WITH A DONKEY. Seventh Edit. With a Frontis. by WALTER CRANE, 
AN INLAND VOYAGE. Fourth Edition. Witha Frontispiece by WALGER Crane. 


Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, Gs. each. : 

FAMILIAR STUDIES OF MEN AND BOOKS. Sixth Edition. 

THE MERRY MEN. Third Edition. UNDERWOODS: Poems, Fifth Edition, 

MEMORIES AND PORTRAITS. Third Edition. c 

YVIRGINIBUS PUERISQUE, and other Papers, Seventh Edition, | BALLADS. : 

ACROSS THE PLAINS, with other Memories and Essays. 

NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS, Eleventh Edition. Crown 8vo, Bucci, gilt top, Gs. 3 

ost 8vo, illustrated boards, ‘2s. 

THE SUICIDE CLUB; and ‘THE RAJAH’S DIAMOND. (From New ARABIAN’ 
Nicuts.) With 8 Illustrations by W. J. Hennessy. Crown 8vo, cloth, da. 

PRINGE OTTO. Sixth Edition, Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

FATHER DAMIEN: An Open Letter to the Rey. Dr. Hyde. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, hand-made and brown paper, is. ‘ 

THE EDINSURGH EDITION OF THE WORKS OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVEN. 
SON. 20 Vols., demy 8vo, price £12 10s. net. Prospectuses and Specimens 
ot this Edition (which is limited to 1,000 copies) may be had from any Bookseller, 
The Vols, will appear at the rate of one a month, beginning wlth Oct. 1894. 


STODDARD. — SUMMER CRUISING IN THE SOUTH SEAS. ‘By 


C. WARREN STODDARD, Illustrated by WaLLis Mackay. Cr. 8vo, cl, extra, 3s. Ga 


STORIES FROM FOREIGN NOVELISTS. ‘With Notices by HELenand, 


ALicg ZIMMERN. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. Gd.¢ : post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s,‘ 


STRANGE MANUSCRIPT (A) FOUND IN A COPPER CYLINDER.. 


Cr, 8vo, cloth extra, \ with 19 Musts, by GiItBerT GauL, 58.3 post vo, illust, bds., 2s, 


STRANGE SECRETS. Told by Conan Doyre, Percy FITZGERALD, FLOR- 
ENCE Marryat, &c, Post Svo, illustrated boards, Sa, 
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STRUTT’S SPORTS AND PASTIMES OF THE PEOPLE 


ENGLAND; includin 


OF 


the Rural and Domestic Recreations, May Games, Mum- 
meries, Shows, - &c., trom the Earliest Period to the Present Time. 
Wivu1aM Hong. With 140 Illustrations. 


Edited by 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. Gd. 


SWIFT’S (DEAN) CHOICE WORKS, in Prose and Verse. With Memoir, 


Portralt,and Facsimiles of the Mapsin 4 fay wee s Travels.” Cr. 8vo, cl., 7%. Ga. 


GULLIVER’S TRAVELS, and A TALE OF A 


TUB. Post 8vo, half-bound, ‘2s. 


JONATHAN SWIFT: A Study. By J. Courton Couiuins. Crown svo, cloth extra, Sa. 


SWINBURNE (ALGERNON C.), 


SELEOTIONS FROM POETICAL WORKS OP A. C. 
SWINBURNE. Fcap. 3vo, 6s. 
ATALANTA IN CALYDON. Crown 8vo, 8s, 


CHASTELARD: A Tae Crown &vo, 7. 

POEMS AND BALLADS IRST SERIES. Crown 
8vo or fcap. 8vo, 9s. 

POEMS iD BALLADS. SECOND SERIES. 


Crown 8vo or fcap. 8vo, 9s. 
POEMS & BALLADS. THIRD SERIES, Cr. 8vo, Ta. 
SONGS BEFORE SUNRISE. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
BOTHWELL: A Taree. Crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. 
SONGS OF TWO NATIONS. Crown Svo, 63. 
GEORGE CHAPMAN. 
MAN'S Works.) - Crown 8vo, 638. 
FSSAYS AND STUDIES. Crown 8vo, 12s. 
ERECHTHEUS: A Tragedy. Crown &vo, 6s. 


(See Vol. If. of G. CHAP: 


WORKS BY. 


A NOTE ON CHARLOTTE BRONTE. Cr. 8vo, 64. 

SONGS OF THE SPRINGTIDES. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

STUDIES IN SONG. Crown 8vo, Ts. 

MARY STUART: A aden Crown 8vo, Sa. 

TRISTRAM OF LYONESSE. Crown évo, 94, 

A CENTURY OF ROUNDELS. Small 4to, 8s, 
eee inh AY. Crown 8vo, %. 

MARINO FALIERO: A pragedy: Crown 8vo, 6s. 

A STUDY OF VIOTOR HUG Crown 8vo, 6R, 

MISCELLANIES. Crown 8vo, 123. 

LOCRINE: A Trage on Crown 8v6, 6&8. 

A STUDY OF BE NSON. Crown 8vo, 74, 

THE SISTERS: A Tragedy. eee Bvo, 6s. 

ASTROPHEL, &c. Crown 

RTE EES IN PROSE AND POETRY. Crown 8vo, 
3 


SYNTAX’S (DR.) THREE TOURS: In Search of the Picturesque, in 


Search of Consolation, and in Search of a Wile. With RowLanpson’s Colonred Ilus- 
___ trations, and Lite of the Author uthor by J. ¢ C. Hortren. Crown &vo, cloth extra, 7s. Gad. 


TAINE’S HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. Translated by 


Henry Van Laun. Four Vols., small deny 8vo, cl. bds., 50s.—PoPrpuLar EDITION, 
Two Vols.,large crown 8vo, cloth extra, Ids. 


a ee eee Riera en Baie ae ee 


TAYLOR’S (BAYARD) DIVERSIONS OF THE ECHO CLUB: Bur- 


“___lesques of of Modern Writers. Post 8vo, cloth vo, Cloth limp, 2a. 


TAYLOR ( (DR. J ; Be, F.L. S.), WORKS BY. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. each. 
THE SAGACITY. AND MORALITY OF PLANTS: ASketch of the Life and Conduct 
of the Vegetable Kingdom. With a Coloured Frontispiece and 100 Illustrations, 

OUR COMMON BRITISH FOSSILS . and Where to Find Them, 331 Illustrations, 


___THE PLAYTIME NATURALIST, Ith 366 Illustrations. 
"AYLOR’S (TOM) HISTORICAL DRAMAS, Containing “ Clancarty,” 


‘Jeanne Dare,” ‘'Twixt Axe and Crown," “The Fool's Revenge,” ‘ Arkwright’s 
Wife, Es ne "Boleyn, * " Plot and Passion.” Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. Gad. 
* The Plays may also be had separately, at Is. each. 


TENNYSON (LORD): > A Biographical Sketch. By H. J. JENNINGS. 
~ With a Photograph- Portrait. Crown &vo, cloth extra, &s.—Cheap Edition, post 8vo, 


portrait cover, Is. cloth, Is. Gd. 


THACKERAYANA : Notes and Anecdotes, Illustrated by Hundreds of 


_Sketches by WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. Crown 8vo,cloth extra, 7s. Gd. _ 


THAMES.—A NEW PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE ‘THAMES. 


By A. 5S, Krausse. With 340 Illustrations Post 8vo, f*#.3 cloth, ds. did. 


THIERS.—HISTORY OF THE CONSULATE & EMPIRE OF FRANCE 
° UNDER NAPOLEON. By A. Tuiers. Translated by D. Forses CAMpneLi and 
Joun STEsBING.’ With 36 Steel Plates. 12 vols., demy 8vo, cloth extra, r2s, each. 


ea ee 


THOMAS (BERTHA), NOVELS BY. cCr.8vo, cl., 3s. Gd. ea, ; post 8vo, Vs. ea, 
JHE VIOLIN-PLAYER. | PROUD MAISIE, 


CRESSIDA. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2a. 


oS SS (eR, 


THOMSON’S SEASONS, and CASTLE OF INDOLENCE, With Intro- 


__duction by ALLAN CUNNINGHAM, and 48 Illustrations. Post 8vo, half-bound, 2s, 


THORNBURY (WALTER), WORKS BY. 
. THE LIFE-AND CORRESPONDENCE OF J. M. W. a 
tions in Colours, jae 8vo, cloth extra, 7a. Gad. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, ‘8s. each 


» OLD STORIES RE-TOLD, | TALES FOR THE MARINES, 











With Iiustra- 


e 
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TIMBS g OHN), | WORKS BY. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. Od. each, ' 
7ae ISTOR OF CLUBS AND CLUB LIFE IN LONDON: Anecdotes of its 

Famous Coffee-houses, Hostelries. and Taverns. With 42 Illustrations. 
ENGLISH ECCENTRICS AND ECCENTRICITIES: Stories of Delusions, Impos- 
tures, Sporting Scenes, Eccentric Artists, Theatrical Folk, &c. *48 Illustrations, 


TROLLOPE (ANTHONY), NOVELS BY. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, ‘34. Gd. each ; Bes 8vo, illustrated boards, Ba. each, 
THE WAY WE LIVE NOW R. SCARBOROUGH’S FAMILY. 
FRAU FROHMANN. | MARION FAY. | THE LAND-LEAQUERS, . 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, ‘2s. each. 
KEPT IN THE DARK. AMERICAN SENATOR. 
GOLDEN LION OF GRANPERE. JOHN CALDIGATE. 


TROLLOPE (FRANCES E. Ds NOVELS BY. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each: post 8vo, illustgated boards, Bs. each. 
LIKE SHIPS UI UPON 1 THE HE SEA. | ™ MABEL’S PROGRESS. | ANNE FURNESS. 


TROLLOPE (T. T. A.).— ). —DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND. Post 8vo, illnst. bds., Bs 
TROWBRIDGE.—FARNELL’S FOLLY: A Novel. By J. T. TRow- 


BRIDGE, Post 8vo, illustra illustrated boards, Qs. 


TYTLER (C. C. FRASER-).—MISTRESS JUDITH: A Novel. By 


C.C, FRASER-TYTLER. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, bs. Gd.; post Bvo, illust, boards, ‘8s. 


TYTLER (SARAH), NOVELS BY. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. Gd. each; post 8vo, illustrated hoards, ‘2s. each. 

















THE BRIDE'S PASS. BURIED DIAMON 
LADY BELL. - THE BLACKHALL. ‘GHOSTS. ” 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards. ‘2s. each. 

WHAT SHE CAME THROUGH. BEAUTY AND THE BEAST. 

CITOYENNE JACQUELINE DISAPPEARED. | NOBLESSE OBLIGE. 

SAINT MUNG O’S CITY. . THE HUGUENOT FAMILY. 
[JNDERHILL. —WALTER BESANT: A Study. By Joun UNDERHILL. 

With Portraits. Crown 8vo, Irish lincn, Ga. [Shortly. 


UPWARD.—THE QUEEN AGAINST OWEN. By ALLEN Upwarp. 


With ___With Frontispiece by J. S. Crompton. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Bs. Gad. 


VASHTI VASHTI AND ESTHER. By the Writer of *Belle’s” Letters in The 
World. Crown 8vo, cloth 1 extra, 3s. Gd. 


VILLARI.—A DOUBLE BOND. By Linpa Vitrart. Fcap. 8vo, 1s, 
VIZETELLY (E. A.).—THE SCORPION: A Romance of of Spain. With. 


a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, :8s, Ga. 


—_ — - 


WALFORD (EDWARD, M.A.). WORKS BY. 
WALFORD'S COUNTY FAMILIES OF T E UNITED KINGDOM (1893). Cohtaining the Descent, 
Birth, Marriage, Education, &c., of x2,000 Heacis of Families, their Heirs, Offices, Addresses, 
Clubs, &c. Royal 8vo, cloth giit, 50s. 
WALFORD'S SHILLING ioe GE (1895). Containing a List of the Houso of Lords, Scotch and 
Irish Peers, &c. 22mo, cioth, 18. 
WALFORD'S SHILLING BARONETAGE (1898), Containing a List of the Baronets of the United 
Kin dom, Bec Notices, Addresses, &c. 3210, cloth, Is. 
WALF ORD'S ING KNIGHTAGE (1895). Contalning a Lit of the Koights of the United 
Kineton, Bio eraahlea Notices. Addresses, &c. 32mo, cloth, 1s. 
WALFORD'S SHILLING HOUSE OF early 8 (1895). Containing a List of all the Members of the 
New Parliament, their Addresses. Clubs x ino, cloth, 1 
WALFORD § COMPLETE PEERAGE, BARONET GE, KNIGHTAGE, AND HOUSE OF COMMONS 
(1895) Royal 32mo, cioth, gilt edges, 5 _ LShortly, 
TALES OF OUR GREAT FAMILIES. Crown 8vo, cioth extra, 3s. 6d. 


Fo a 


WALT WHITMAN, POEMS BY. Edited, with Introduction, by 


WILutaM M. Rossetti. With Portrait. Cr.8vo, hand- made paper and buck buckram, 6s, _ 


WALTON AND COTTON’S COMPLETE ANGLER; or, The Con. 
templative Man’s Recreation, by IZAAK WALTON ; and Instructions how to Angle fora 
Trout ot Grayling in a clear ‘Stream, by CHARLES Corron. With Memoirs and Notes 
by Sir Harrts Nicoras, and 61 Illustrations, Crown 8vo, cloth antique, 7a. Gd. 


WARD ( (H ERBERT), WORKS BY. 
FIVE YEARS WITH THE CONGO CANNIBALS. With 92 Illustrations by the 
Author, Victor Perarp, and W, B. Davis. Third ed. Roy, 8vo, cloth ex., i4x, 
MY LIFE ‘WITH STANLEY’S REAR GUARD, Witha Map by F. §&, Werner, 
FiR.G.S, Post 8yo, Us, 5 cloth, Im, Gt, 
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WARNER.—A ROUNDABOUT JOURNEY. . By Cuartes Duptey 


WaRNER. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Oa 


WARRANT TO EXECUTE CHARLES J. A Facsimile, with the 59 


Signatures and Seals. Printed on paper 22in. by r4in. a, 
WARRANT TO EXECUTE MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS, "A Facsimile, including 
Queen Elizabeth's Signature anc and the Great Seal. eal, Sx. 


WASSERMANN (LILLIAS), NOVELS BY. «= 
THE DAFFODILS. Crown 8vo, 3s.3 cloth, As. Gd. 


THE MARQUIS OF CARABAS. By Aaron Watson and Littias WASSERMANN, 
__ Post Svo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


WEATHER, HOW TO FORETELL THE, WITH POCKET SPEC- 
TROSCOPE. By F. W. Cory. Whlth 10 Illustrations, Cr. 8vo, As.5 cloth, as. As. Gd. 


WESTALL (William).—TRU ST-MONEY. Post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s, 
WHIST.—HOW TO PLAY SOLO WHIST. By Asranam S. ° Witxs 


and CHARLES F, Parpon. New Edition, Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


WHITE.—THE NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE. By Gicsert 














Wuite, M.A. Post &vo, printed on laid paper and half-bound, ‘2s. 


WILLIAMS ( (W. MATTIEU, F.R.A.S.), WORKS BY. 
on E IN SHORT CHAPTERS. Crown vo, cloth extra, 7s. Gd. 
LE TREATISE ON HEAT. With Illusts. Cr, 8vo, clcth limp, 2s. Od. 
THE "CHEMISTRY OF COOKERY. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Ga. 
THE CHEMISTRY OF IRON AND STEEL MAKING, Crown bvo, cloth extra, Das 
A VINDICATION OF PHRENOLOGY. | With Portrait and over 40 tusallons 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. Gd. 


WILLIAMSON (MRS. F. H.).—A CHILD WIDOW. Post 8vo, bds., 2s, 


a rr 


WILSON (DR. ANDREW, F.R.S.E.), WORKS BY. 
CHAPTERS ON EVOLUTION. With 259 iustratlons. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
LEAVES FROM A NATURALIST’S NOTE-BOOK. Post 8vo, cloth limp, a. Gd. 
LEISURE-TIME STUDIES. With llustrations. Crown 8vo, cioth extra, Gs. 
STUDIES IN LIFE AND SENSE. With numerous Illusts. Cr, 8vo, cl. ex., 6s. 
COMMON ACCIDENTS: HOW TO TREAT THEM. Illusts, Cr. 8vo, Is.3 cl., Is. Gd. 
GLIMPSES OF NATURE, With 35 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. Gd. 


WINTER (J. S. ) STORIES BY. Post 8yvo, illustrated boards, 8. each; 
cloth limp, 8a. Gd. each. 
CAVALRY LIFE. |] REGIMENTAL LEGENDS. 
A SOLDIER’S CHILDREN. With 34 aie enens by E.G, THomson and E. Stuart 
Harpy. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3. Od 


WISSMANN.—MY SECOND JOURNEY THROUGH EQUATORIAL 
AFRICA. By HERMANN VON WIssMANN. With 2 Illusts, Demy tvo, 16s. 


WO0OD.—SABINA: A Novel. , A Novel. By Lady Woop, _ Post 8vo, boards, 2s. 


woop (H. OOD (H. F.), D! y DETECTIVE STO STORIES BY. Post 8vo, boards, ‘2s. each. 
PASSENGER FROM SCOTLAND YARD. | ENGLISHMAN OF THE RUE CAIN. 


WOOLLEY.—RACHEL ARMSTRONG; or, Love and Theology. By 


_CELIA PARKER WOOLLEY. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, Ya.3 cloth, $ ws. Gd. 


WRIGHT (THOMAS), WORKS BY... Crown 8vo, cloth extra, ¥s. Ga. @ich, 
RICATURE HISTORY OF THE GEORGES. With 400 Caricatures, Squibs, Xe. 
HISTORY OF CARICATURE AND OF THE GROTESQUE IN ART, LITERA- 
TURE, SCULPTURE, AND PAINTING. Illustrated by F. W. Farruort, F.S.A, 


WYNMAN.—MY FLIRTATIONS. By Marcaret Wynman. With 13 


Ilustrations by J. BERNARD PARTRIDGE, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. Gd. 


YATES PEDEND), 5 NOVELS BY. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, ‘2. each, 

















LAND THE FORLORN HOPE. |: CASTAWAY. 
ZOLA ZOLA (EMILE), NOVELS BY. Crown &vo, cloth extra. 3s, 6d. each. 
THE DOWNFALL. : Translated by E. A, VIZETELLY. Fourth Edition, Revised. 


THE DREAM. Translated by Eriza Cnase. ‘With 8 Illustrations by JEANNIOT. 

DOCTOR PASCAL. Translated by E. A. VIZETELLY. With Portrait of the Author, 

MONEY. Translated by Ernest A, VIZETELLY. 

LOURDES. Translated by E. A. VIZETELLY. 

EMILE ZOLA: A Biography. By R. H. Suzrarp. With Portratts, Illustrations, 
- and Facsimile Letter, Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12a, 
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LISTS OF BOOKS CLASSIFIED IN SERIES. 


*." For fuller cataloguing, see alphabetaeal arrangement, pp. 1-25. ~ 


THE MAYFAIR LIBRARY. _ post 8vo, cloth limp, Qn Gd. per Volume. 





A Journey Round My Room. By Xavier 
DE MAISTRE. 

Quips and Quiddities. By W.D.Apams. 
he weeny Column of “The Times.” 
Melancholy Anatomised: Abridgment of 

‘‘Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy.” 
Poetical Ingenuities. By W. T. Dosson. 
The Cupboard Papers. By Fin-Bsc. 
W. 8. Giibert’s Plays. First Series. 
W. 8. Giibert’s Plays. Sxeconp SERIES. 
Songs of Irish Wit and Humour. 


Animals and Masters. By Sir A. Henps. 


Sociai Pressure. By Sir A. Hevps, 
Curiosities of Criticism. H. J. JeEnnines, 
Hoimes’s Autocrat of the Breakfast- 


Table. 
Pencil and Palette. By R. Kempr, 
Little Essays: trom Lams’s Letters, 





Ba oe Taylor’s Diversions of the Echo 


ub. 
Bennett’s Ballad History of England. 
Bennett’s Songs for Sailors. 
Godwin’s Lives of the Necromancers. 
Pore Poetical Works. 
Holmes’s Autoorat of Breakfast Table. 


THE WANDERER’S LIBRARY. 


Wanderings in Patagonia. By Junius 
Beersoum, Illustrated. : 

Camp Notes. By Freperick Boyte, 

Savage Life. By Freperick Boye. 

Merrie England in the Olden Time. By 
G. DanieL. Illustrated by CruIkSHANK. 

Circus Life. By THomaAs Frost. 

Lives of the Conjurers. Tuomas Frost. 

The Old Showmen and the Old London 
Fairs. By Tuomas Frost, 

Low-Life Deeps. By JAmMes GREENWOOD. 





Treaatricai Anecdotes. Jacos LArwoon, 
Jeux @’Esprit. Edited by. 
Witch Stories. By E. Lynn Linton, 
Ourselves. By E. Lynn Linton. 
Pastimes & Players. By R. MACGREGOR. 
New Paul and Virginia. W.H.Matiock. 
New Republic. By W.-H. Maroc, - 
Puck on Pegasus. By H.C, PENNeLu. 
Pegasus Re-Saddled. By H.C, PENNELL, 
Muses of Mayfair. Ed. H.C. PENNELL. 
Thoreau: His Life & Aims. By H. A. PacE. 
Puniana. By Hon. Huox Row trey. 
More Puniana. By Hon. HuGa Row ey, 


Forensic Anecdotes. a Jacon LARWOOD,. 


ENRY S, LEIGH. 


‘The Philosophy of Handwriting. 


By Stream and Sea. ' By Ws. Senior. 
Leaves from a Naturalist’s Note-Book, 
By Dr. ANDREW WILSON. 


THE GOLDEN LIBRARY. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. per Volume. 


Jesse’s Scenes of Country Life. - 
Leigh Hunt’s Tale for a Chimney 
Corner. ond. 
Mallory’s Mort d’Arthur: Selections. | 
Pascal's Provincial Letters.’ ° 
Rochefoucauld’s Maxims & Reflections, 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 


Wilds of London. James GREENWOOD. 
Tunis. Chev. Hesse-WARTEGG. 22 IIlusts. 


- Life and Adventures of a Cheap: Jack, 


World Behind the Scenes. P.FiTzGERALD. 
Tavern Anecdotes and Sayings.. 
The Genial Showman. ByE.P. Hincston. 
Story of London Parks, Jacos Larwoop, 
London Characters. By Henry MAvHEW. 
Seven Generations of Executioners. 
Summer Cruising in the South Seas. 
By C. WARREN STODDARD, Il])juStrated, 


POPULAR SHILLING BOOKS. 


Har! Puree at Cambridge. 
Jeff Bile s’s Love Story. Bret Harts. 
Twins of Table Mountain. Bret Harte. 
Snow-bound at Eagle’s. By Bret Har Te. 
A Bay's Tour. By Percy FITZGERALD, 
Esther’s Giove. ByR.E. FRANCILLON, 
Sentenced! By SomERvVILLE GIBNEY, 
The Professcr’s Wife. By L.GRAHAM. 
Mrs. Gainsborough’s Diamonds. By 
ULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
Niagara Spray. By J. HoLiinGsHeap. 
A Romance of the Queen’s Hounds. By 
CHARLES JAMES. 
Garden that Paid Rent. Tom Jerrovn. 
Cut by the Mess. By ArtHuR KEyseEr. 
Teresa Itasca. By A. MAcALPINE, 
Our Sensation Novel. J. H. McCartny, 
Doom! By Justin H. McCarrnuy. 
Dolly. By Justin H. McCarrny. 


HANDY NOVELS. 


The Old Maid’s Sweetheart. A.St.AuBYN 
Modest Little Sara. Avan St. AuByn. 


| The Dagonet Reciter, 


Lily Lass. Justin H. McCarruy. 
Was She Good or Bad? By W. Minto. 
Notes from the “News.” By Jas. Payn, 
Beyond the Gates. By E. S, Puerps. 
Old Maid’s Paradise. By E. S. Puerps, 
Burgiars in Paradise. By E. S..PHetps, 
Jack the Fisherman. By E. S. Prevps., 
Trooping with Crows. By C, L. Pirkis, 
Bible Characters. By CHartes READE, 
Rogues. By R.H.SHERARD, =: 
By G. R. Sims, 
How the Poor Live. By G. R. Sims, ... 
Case of George Candiemas. G. R. Sims 
Sandycroft Mystery. T. W. Spricur, 
Hoodwinked. By T.W.Spricut.: 
Father Damien. By R. L. STEVENSON: 
A Double Bond. By Linpa Vityari. 
My Life with Stanley's Rear Guard. By 
ERBERT WARD. 


<=, 


Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, Is. Gd. each, 


Taken from the Enemy. H, New#or7. 
A Lost Soui. By W. L. ALDEN; 


Seven Sleepers of Ephesus. M. E. CocreripcE. | Dr. Palliser’s Patient, Grant ALLEN, 


_ “ee ae 


‘»* ads * eres 





Four Frenchwomen. By Austin Dosson. 

Citation and Examination of William 
Shakspeare. W. S. Lanpbor, 

The Journal oe N aurice de Guerin. 


THE POCKET LIBRARY. 
The Essays of Elia. By CHaries Lams. 
Robinson Crusoe. Iliust. G. CRUIKSIIANK. 
Whims and Oddities. By Tuomas Hoop, 
With 85 lllustratlons. . 

The Barber’s Chalr, &c. By D. JERROLD. 
Gastronomy. By BRILLAT-SAVARIN, 
The ep cureans &c. By THomas Moore. 
Leeman unt’s Essays. Ed. E. OLLIER, © 


THE 
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LIBRARY. Printed on laid paper, post 8vo, half-Roxburghe, 2s. Gd. each. 


Christie Johnstone. By CHARLES READE. 
With a Photogravure Frontispiece. 

Peg Woffington. By CuHaries READE. 

The Dramatic Essays of Charles Lamb. 


Post 8vo, , Pilates on laid paper and hf.-bd., 2a. each, 


hite’s Natural History of Selborne. 
Gulliver’s Travels, &c. By Dean Swirrt. 
Plays. By RicHarRD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN, 
Anecdotes of the Clerey. 62 J. LARwoop. 
Thomson’s Seasons. lusivated, 
The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table 
and The Professor at the Breakfast- 
Table. By OLIvER WENDELL HoLMEs, 


PICCADILLY NOVELS. 


LisraRy Epitions oF Novevs,many Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. Ga. each. 


By EF. MI. ALLEN. 
Green as Graas. 


By GRANT ALLEN. 


Philistia, = «y:' This Mortal Coil. 
Babylon. as a The Great Taboo. - 
StrangeStories. ~. ‘| Dumaresq's Daughter. 
Fee Hand, Blood Roval. 

In all Sh pas. Duchess of Powysland. 
The Ten te of Siem, * ene het s. “Master- 
For Malmie’ s Sake". ' we: 
The Deyil ie } Dies « 3 ithe ‘Scallywag. 


EDWEN, L. ARN OLD, 
Phra ae Pheenician 
ble of Bt. Nicholas. & md 
‘By ALAN ST. AURYN. 


A Fellow of Trinity. To his Own Master. 
The Junior Dean. the Face of the 
Master of St. Benedict’s.| Worid. 





By Rev. 8. BARING GOULD, 


Red Spider. . 


| Eve, 


By ROBERT BARR. 


In a Steamer Chair. - 


| From Whose Bourne. 


y FRANK BARRETT. 
The Woman of the Iron Braceleta. 


By “ BELLE.” 


Vashti and Esther. 


By W. BESANT & J. RICE. 


My Little Girl. 

Case of Mr. Lucraft. 
This Son of Vulcan, 
The Golden Butterfly. 
By Celia's Arbour, 

The Monks of Thelema. 
The Seamy Side. 


The Ten Yeara’ Tenant. 
Ready-MoneyMortibcy. 
With Harp and Crown. 
‘Twas in Trafaigar's 


Bay 
The Chaplain of the 
Fleet. 


By WALTER BESANT. 
All Sorts and Condi-{ Uncle Jack. 


tions of Men. 
The Captains’ Room. 
Allin a Garden Fair. 
Herr Paulus. 
The Ivory Gate. - 
The ae a Went very 
Well T 
For ruth an Freedom. 
The Rebel Queen. 
Dorothy Forster. 


Ry ROBERT 
Shadow of the Sword. 


Matt. 

A Child of Nature. 

Heir of Linne. 

The ee oe of 


‘Made 
God and the Man, 


Ca&ildren of Glibeon. 

Bell of St. Paul's. 

To Call Her Mine. 

The ay Rose. 

Armorel of Lyonesse. 

oe arene: s hy the 

Verbena Camellia Ste. 
phanotie. 

In Deacon's Orders. 


BUCUWANAN. 


Late Me for Ever. 
Annan Water. 
Woman and te Man, 
The New Abelard. 
Foxglove Manor. 
Maater of the Mine. 


Red and White Heather. 


By WALL CAINE. 


Tho Shadow ofa Crime. | The Deemster, 
A Son of Hagar. 


By MACLAREN COBBAN. 





The Red Suitan.- ‘| The Burden of Isabel. 
MORT. & eee COLLINS, 
Transmigration. ‘| From Midnight to Mid- 
Biackamith & Scholar. night. 
. The. Ry Comedy. | You Play me False. - 
WILKIE COLLINS. © 
eect” P uF. The Prozen Deep. : 
‘After Dark, sal The Two Destinies. 
No Name. The Law and the Lady, 
Antonina. The Haunted Hote). 
Basil. The Failen Leaves. 
Hide and Seek. Jezebel’s Danghter. 
The Dead Secret, The Biack Robe 
ueen of Hearts. Heart and Scieuce. 
y Miscellanies. “TI Say No." 

The Woman in White. , | Little Novels. 

The Moonstone. The Evil Genius. 

Man and Wife. The Legacy of C iin, 
Poor Miss Finch. A Rogue's Life. 

Miss or Mra. ? Blind Love, 

The New Magdalen. 

y DUTTON COOK. 
Paul Foster's Daughter. 


By E. H, COOPER. 
Geoffory Hamilton. 


By V. CECIL COTES. 
Two Glrison a Barge. 


Ry Cc. EGBERT CRADDOCK. 
His Vanished Star. 


By MATT CRIM. 
Adventures of a Fair Rebel. 


By BB. WL. CROKER. 
Diana Barrington. ae Misa Nevilte. 


Proper Pride. Bird of Passage. 
A Family Likeneas. “To Let. 

Ry WELGLIAW CYPLES, 
Hearts of Gold. 


By ALPHONSE DAUDET. 
The Evangolist ; or, Port Salvation. 


Ry I. COLEMAN DAVIDSON. 
Mr. Sadier's Daughters. 


Ry ERASTIUS ee 
The Fountain of Youth. 


By JAMES DE MALLE. 
A Castie in Spain. 


By J. LEITH DERWENT, 
Our Lady of Tears, | Circe’s Lovers, 
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Tue PICCADILLY (3/6) NovELS—continued, 


By DICK DONOVAN. 
Tracked te Doom. | Man from Manchester. 


By A. CONAN DOYLE. 
The Firm of Girdlestone. 


By Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES. 
Archie Lovell. 


By G. MANVILLE FENN. 





The New Mistress. Witness to the Deed. 
Tho Tiger Lily. . The White Virgin. 
By PERCY FITZGERALD. 

Fatal Zero. 

By R. E. FRANCILLON. 
Queen. Ce Cophedie. King or Knave ? 

by 0 Ropes of Sand. 
A Dog anil his Shadow. | Jack Doyle's Daughter. 
A Real Queen. : 





Pref. by Sir BARTLE FRERE. 
Pandurang Hari. 


By EDWARD GARRETT. 


The Capa! Girls. 
By PAUL GAULOT. 
The Red Shirts. 
By CHARLES res 
e 
yori oae fobate! The Flower of the 
The Golden Shaft. Forest. 


By E. GLANVILLE. 
The Lost Helreas. | The Foasicker, 
A Fair Colonist. 


y EE. J. GOODMAN. 
The Fate of Herbert Wayne. 


Ry CECIL GRIFFITH. 
Corinthia Marazion. 

By SYWDNEW GRUNDY. | 
The Days of his Vanity. 

Ry THROWAS MARDY. 
Under the Greenwood Tree. 

By BRET HARTE. 

A Wail of ay Plains. Opie Starbottle'’s 


ye 
on of ‘the Golden Busy. 
zOthane of Jack 


a ‘Beppho of Green Hamlin’ 
Springs. Bell- Ringer of Angel's. 


By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 


Garth. Beatrix Randolph. 
Ellice Quentin. David Poindexter's Dis- 
Sebastian Stroms. appearance, 
Dust. The Spectre of the 
Fortune's Fool. Camera 

By Sir A. HELPS. 
Ivan de Biron. 

Gy tf. EZENDERSON, 

Agatha Page. 

By G. A. HHENTY. 
Rujub the Jucdier. | Dorothy's Double, 


By JOUN HILL. 
The Common Ancestor. 


Ry Ves IKUNGERFORD. 
Lady Verner’s Flight. | The Red-House Mystery. 
Ry Vrs. ALFRED HUNT. 


The Leaden Oasket. Self-Condemned. 
That Other Person. Mrs. Juliet. 


By ig ASHE KING, 
A Drawn Gam ye 
The Wearing of the Green.” « ~ 
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Tue Piccabivry (3/6) Novets—continued, 
By E. LYNN LINTON. 








Patricla Kemball. Sowing the Wind. 

ver. which Lord? The Atonement of Leam 
* My Love!” Dundas 

Tone. The World Well Lot. 


Paston Carew. 


The One Too Many. 


Sky Hi, Ww. LUCY. 


Gideon Fleyce. 


By JUSTIN MIcCARTHY. 


A Fair Saxon. 
Linley Rochford. 
Miss Misanthrope, 
Donna Quixote. 
Maid of Athens. 
Camliola. 


Waterdale Neighbours, 
My ee s Daughter. 
Red Diamonds. 


The Comet of a Beason. 


Ry GEORGE MACDONALD. 


Heather and Snow. 


By AGNES MACDONELL. 


Qnaker Cousins. 


By L.. T. MEADE. 


A Soldier of Fortune. 


By BERTRAM MITFORD. 


The Gun-Runner. 


The Lack of Gerard 


Ridgeley. 


The King's Assegal. 
Renshaw Fanning's 
’ Qnest, 


By J. E. MUDDOCK. 
Mald Marian and Rohin Hood. 


By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 


A Life's Atonement. 
Joseph's Coat. 

Coals of Fire. 

Old Blazer's Hero, 
Val Strange. 
Hearts. 

A Model Father. 
Timo's Revenges. 


BY the Gate of the Sea. 
A Bit of Human Nature, 

First Person Singular. 

Cynic Fortune. 

The Way of the World. 

BobMartin’sa Littles Girl. 

A Wasted Crime. 

In Direst Peril. 


By MURRAY & HERMAN. 


The Bishops’ Bible. 
One Traveller Returns. 


| Paul Jones's Alias, 


By HUME NISBET. 


“Bail Up i” 
By W.E. NORRIS. 
Saint Ann's. 
By G. OMNET. 
A Weird Gift. 
By OUIDA. 
Held in Bondage. an gles Woodss 
Strathmore. 
Chandos Ina Winter City. . 
Under Two Flags. Friendship. 
Idalia. Moths. 
Cecil Oastlemaine's Ruffino. 
Gage. Pipistrelio. 
aricoten. A Village Commune, 
uck. mbi. 
Folie Farina. Wanda. 
A Dog of Fianders. Frescoes. 
er thmar. 
SI In Maremma. 
Frin neael Napraxine. Syriin. | Guilderoy. 
a Santa Barbara. 


y MARGARET A. PAUL 


deans fn Simple. 


By JAMES PAWN. 


Lost Sir Massingberd. 
Less Biack than We’re 


Painted. 
A Confidential Agent. 


A Grape froma Thorn. 


In Peril and Privation., 
bie ae hk of Mir. 


ridze. 
The Canon's Ward, 
Walter's Word, 
Ry Prezy. 


High Spirits: 
Under 6 a Roof. 


Glow mone Tales. 

The Talk of the Town, 
Holiday Tasks. 

For Cash Only. 

The Burat Miilion. 

The Word and the WIL 
Are tories 


A Trying Patient, 
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THE PICCADILLY (3/6) NovELS—continued. 


By Vrs. CAMPRELE PRAED. 
Outiaw and Lawmaker. | Christina Chard, 


By EE. C. PRICE. 


Valentina. 
The Poreigners. 


| Mrs. Lancaster's Rival. 


Ry RICHARD PRYCE. 
Miss Maxwell's Affections. 


By CHARLES READE. 


It is reese Too Late to 


The Double Marriace. 
ee Me Littie, Love 


e Lon 
The Me setae ané the 
earth. 
The Course of True 
Love. 
The Autobiography of 
a ef. 
Put Yourself in His 
ace. 
A Terrible Temptation. 
The Jilt. 


Binglehesrt andDouble- 


Good. ‘Btories of Men 
and other Animals. 

Hard Cash. 

Peg Woffington. 

Christie Jo tone. 

ane Gaunt, 

Feu! Play. 

The Wandering Heir, 

A Woman-Hater. 

A Simpleton. 

A Per Secret. 

Readiana. 


Ry Mirs. J. W. RIDDELL. 


The Prince of Wales's 


Garden Party. 


| Weird Stories. 


By AMELIE RIVES. 


Barbara Dering. , 


F. W. ROBINSON. 


By 
The Hands of Jastice. 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 


Ocean Tragedy. 
My Shipmate Loulse. 


Alone ona Wide Wide 
Sea. 


By JOHN Ne 


Guy Waterman 
Bound to the Wheel. 


e Two Dreamera. 
The Lion in the Path. 


By KA'TILARINE SAUNDERS. 


Margaret and Elizabeth 
Gideon's Rock. 
The High Mills. 





Heart Salvage. 
Sebastian, 
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By HMAWLEWY SMART. 
Without Love or Licence. 


By T. W. SPEIGHT. 
A Secret of the Sea. 


By BR. A. STERNDALE. 
The Afghan Knife. 





By BERTIHIA THOMAS. 
Proud Maisie. | The Violin-Player. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
Prau FProhmann. The Way we Live eo 
The a -Leaguers. | He Mr. Sa 
Marion Fay. 


By FRANCES E. riese. 
Lie Ships wpon the | Anne Furness. 
Mabel's Progress. 


ae IVAN TURGENIEFRER, &c. 
Stories from Poreign Novelists. 


Ry MARK TWAIN. 
The ‘Arana Claimant. | Tom Sawyer Abroad 
The£!,000,00UBank-note. | Pudd'nhead Wilson. 


By Cc. CG. FRASER-TYTLER. 
Mistress Judith. 


By SARAH TYTLER. 
The Bride's Pass. Lady Bell. 
Buried Diamonds. Blackhall Ghoste. 


By ALLEN UPWARD. 
The Queem against Owen. 


Ry E. A. VAZETELLY. 
The Scorpion. 


By J. 8S WINTER. 
A Soldier's Children. 


Ry WA BGARET WYWNMAN, 
My Flirtations. 
By E. ZOLA. 
The Downfall. Dr. Pascal. 


The Dream. Money. | Lourdes. 








Artemus Ward Complete. 


—— 


CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, Ss. each. 
By ARTEMUS WARD. 


Ry EDMOND ABOUT. 


The Fellah. 


By HAMILTON AIDE. 


Carr of Carrlyon. 


| Confidences. 


By WARY ALBERT. 
Brooke Finchley’s Daughter. 


By VWies. ALE XANDEL, 
Maid, Wife or Widow? | Valerie's Fate. 


By GRANT ALLEN. 


Strange stories. 
Philistia. 

Babylon. 

The Devil s Die. 

This Mortal Coil. 

In all Shades. 

The ne Hand. 


Blood Royal. 

Por Maimie’s Sake. 

The Tents of Shem, 

The Great Taboo. 

Dumareaq's Daughter. 

ihe as of Powys 
and. 


y E. LESTER ARNOLD. 


pie the Phoenician. 


Hy ALAN ST. AUBYN. 


A Fellow of Trinity. 
The Junior Dean. 


The Maater of St. Bene- 
dict’s. 


By Rev. 8. air a GOULD. 


Bod ‘spider. 


By FRANK BARRETT. 


Pettered for Life. Honest Davie. 
Little Lady Linton. A erouney 8 Progress. 
Between Life & Death. | Found Gailt 


A Reoolling Vengeance 
For Love and Honour. 
Folly Morrison. John Ford; and His 
Lieut. Barnabaa. Helpmate. 


SHELSLEY BEAUCHAMP. 
Grantley Grange. 


By WALTER BESANT. 


bis Sin of Olga Zasaou- 


Dorothy Forster. For Faith and Freedom. 
Children of Gibeon. To Call Her Mine 
Vnacle Jack. The Bell of 8t. Paul's, 
Herr Paulus. Armorel of Lyonesse. 
All Sorts pan Condi-| The Holy Rose. 

tions of The Ivory Gate. 


The Captains’ Room. St. eer erine. s by the 

All in a Garden Fair. Tow 

The vee prea? Very Verbens, Camellia Bte- 
Well T notis. 


By — BESANT "se J. RICE. 
This Son of Vulcan. The Ten Years’ Tenant, 


My Little Girl. Ready-Money Mortiboy 

The Case of Mr. Lucraft.] With Harp and Crown 

7 eae Butterfly. ee in Trafalgar's 

The Mt onks of hal the Yona lain of th 
tc) elema. - p ° 

The Seamy Side. Flect. . 
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Two-SHILLING i oVEna—coilndthd: 
By AMBROSK BIERCE, 
Ta the Midst of Life. 
By FREDERICK BOYLE. 


Camp Notes, | Chronicles of No-man's 
Savage Life. Land. 

By BRET HARTE. 
Californian ious. An Heiress of Red Dog. 
Gabriel Conroy. 

The Luck of Rodring Maruja. 
Camp. A Phyllis of the Bierrae. 


By HAROLD BRYDGES. 
Uncle Sam at Home. 


By ROBERT RUCHANAN. 


Bnadow of the Sword. | The Martyrdom of Ma- 
A Child of Nature. deline. 
God and the Man. Annan Water. 


Love Me for Ever. The New Abelard, 
Foxglove Manor. att. 


M 
The Master of the Mine | The Heir of Linne, 
By HALL CAINE. 

The Shadow yr a Crime. | Ths Deemster. 
A Son of Hagar. 

By Commander CAMERON. 
The Conise of the ‘‘ Black Prince.” 

By Mrs. LOVETT CAMERON. 
Detceivers Ever. | Jullet'’s Guardian, 
By AUSTIN CLARE. 

For the Love of a Lass. 

gy. Vrs. ARCHER CLIVE. 


‘Paul F 
wi hy pont Fedre!l Killed his Wife, - 


By MACLAREN COBBAN. 
The Cure of Souls, 
By C. ALLSTON COLLINS. 
The Bar Sinister. r 
MORT. & FRANCES COLLINS. 
Sweet Anne peas. Sweet aud “OG 
y. 


Transmigration. The Village Come 
Front ailanight to Mid. | Yon Play me False. 
Bla thand Scholar 


A Then with Fortune. Frances, 
By WILKIE COLLINS. 


Armadale. My Miscellanies. 
After Dark, The Woman in White. 
No Name. The Moonstone, 
Antonina. Man and Wife. 


Poor Miss Pinch. 
The Fallen Leaves. 


Basil. 
Hide and Beek. 
Jezebel's eee 


The Dead Secret, 


Queen of Hearts. The Blac 
Miss or Mrs. ? Heart and Sclence. 
The New Magdalen. “I Say Not" 
The Prozen Deep. he Evil Genius 
The Law and the Lady. | Little Novels. 
The Two Destinies. Legacy of Cain. 
The Haunted Hotel, Blind 
A Rogue's Lifs. 
By M. J. COLQUHOUN. 

Every Inch a Soldier. 

By DUTTON COOK. 
Leo. | Paul Foster’e Daughter. 


By C. EGBERT CRADDOCK, 
The SES of the Great Smoky Mountaina, 
‘By MATT CHAM. 
Adventures of & Fair Rebel. 
By BH. M. CROKER. 


Protty Miss Nevill. Bird of Passage, 
Diana Barrington. Proper Pride. 
‘*To Let.” A Family Likeness. 


By Ww. CYPLES. 
Nearts of Gold. 
By ALPHIONSE DAUDET. 
The Evangelist ; or, Port Salvation, 
. By ERASMUS DAWSON. 
The Fountain of Youth, 


—_ 





Two-SHILLING Novirataeminntlt, 
By JAMES DE MILLE. 

A Castle in Spain. 

Ry J. LEITH DERWENT. 
Our Lady of Tears. } Circe's Lovers. 

By CHARLES DICKENS, 
Aketches by Boz. Oliver Twist. 
Pickwick Papers. Nicholas Nickleby. 


By DICK DONOVAN. 
The Man. Hanter. A Detective’s Triumphs 
Tracked and Teken, | In the Grip of the Law. 
cangnt at Last | From Information Re- 


Who 1 vrotsoned Hetty racked: * oom. 
Man trom ‘Manchester. Koeiclen At Aroused, 
By "Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES. 
A Point of Honour. | Archfe Lovell. 
eet "er BETHA rie WARDS. 
Cc 
By EDW. EGGLESTON. 


Baay 
y G. MANVILLE FENN. 
sien Now Mistress. 


Ry PEROY FITZGERALD. ° 
Bella Donna. Second Mre. Tillotson. 
Never Forgotten. Seventy-five Brooke 


Poily. Btreet. 
Fatai Zero. The: Lady of Brantome. 
By P. EILZGEPALD and others. 


Strange Secrets 


ALBANY ‘DE FONBLANQUE. 
Filthy Lucre, 


By BR. E. FRANCILLON. 








Olympia. ucen Cophetua. 
One | ty One. ing or ave? 
A Real Queen. Romances of the Law. 


By HAROLD FREDERICK. 
feth's Brother's Wife. | The Lawton Girl. 
Preft.by Sir BARTLE FRERBE. 
Pandurang Hari. 

By TRAIN FRISWELL. 
Ono of Two. 

By EDWARD GARRETT. 

Tho Capel Girls, 

By GILBERT GAUL. 
A Strange Manuscript. 

Ry CHARLES GIBBON. 
Robin Gray. In Renour Bound. 
Fancy Free. 

For Lack of Gold. 
What will the World 


Flower of the Forest. 
The Braes of Yarrow. ° 
The Golden Shaft, 


Say? Of High Degree. 
In Love and War. By Mead arid, Stream. 
Yor the King. Loving a Dream. 
Jn Pastures Green. A Hard Knot. 
Queen of the Meadow. | Heart's Deiight. 
A Heart's Problem. Blood-Money. 


The Dead Heart. 

By WILLIAE GILRERT. 
Dr. Austin's Guests. The Wizard of the 
James Duke. Mountain. 

Ry ERNEST GLANVILLE. — 
The Lost Heless. ] The Fossicker, 
By HENRY GREVILLE. 
A Noble Woman. | Nikanor. 
By CECIL GRIFFITH. 
Corinthia Marazion. 

By JOHN TWABBERTON. 
Brueton’s Bayou. ] Country Luck. 

By ANDREW HALLIDAY. 
Everyeday Papers. 

By Lady DUFEUS —, 
Paul Wynter's Sacrifice, 


Two-SHILLING NoveLs—continued, 
By THOWAS WARDY. 
Under the Greenwood Tree. 
Ry J. BERWICK HARWOOD. 
The Tenth Earl. 
ny JULIAN HAWTILIORNE. 





eee 


arth, Beatrix Randolph. 
Ellice Quentin. Love—or a Name. 
Fortune's Pool. David Poindextex’s Dis- 
Miss Cadogna. Appearance. 
Sebastian Strome.' The Spectre of the 
Dust. Camera. 

By Sir ARTHUR WELPS. 

Ivan de Biron. 


By MENRYW HERMAN, 
-A Leading Lady. 


By TIEADON HILL. 
Zambra the Detective. 


By JOIUIN IQRILE. 
Treason Felony. 


Ry irs. CASHIEL HOLY. 
The Lover's Creed. 


By Mrs. GEORGE HOOPER. 
The House of Raby. 


Ry TIGHE HOPKINS. 
Twixt Love and Duty. 


By Nrs. HUNGERFORD. 
A Maiden all Porlorn. | A Mental Struggle, 


In Durance Vile, | A Modern Circe. 
Marvel. 

By Mrs. ALFRED HUNT. 
Thornicroft's Model, Self-Condemned. 
That Other Person. The Leaden Casket. 

By JEAN INGELOW. 
Fated to be Free. 
By WM. JAMESON. 
My Dead Self. 
By HARRIETT JAY. 
The Dark Colleen. | Queen of Connanght. 


By WARK KERSHAW. 

Colonial Facta and Fictions, 

By RR. ASIIE KING. 
A Drawn Game. Passion's Slave, 
“The Wearing of the | Bell Barry. 

Green," 
By JOIIN LEWS. 

The Lindsays. 


By E. LYNN LINTON. 


Patricia Kemhall. The Atonement of Leam 
The World Well Lost, Dundas. 

Under which Lord ? With a Silken Thread. 
Faston Carew, Tie Rebel of the 
“* My Lovei" Family. 

Ione. Sowing the Wind, 


By WENRY W. LUCY. 
Gideon Fleycoe. 


By JUSTIN McCARTHY. 


A Pair Saxon. Camiola. 

sinley on. Dear Lady Disdain. 
Miss Misanthrope. Waterdale Neighbours. 
Donna Quixote. My Enemy’s Daughter: 
Maid of Athens. The Oomet of a Seagon. 





By HUGE MACCOLL, 
Mr. Stranger’s Sealed Packet. 
By AGNES MACDONELL. 
Quaker Cousing, 
KATHIIARINE 8S. MACQUOID. 
The Evil Eye. | Lost Rose, 
Ry Ww. EI. MALLOCK, 


A Romance of the Nine- | The New Republic, 
teenth Century, | sas 
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Two-SiiLtinc NoveLs—continued, 


By FLORENCE MARRYAT. 
Open ! Sesame! A Harveat of Wild Outs. 
Fighting the Air. | Written in Fire. 

By J, MAS'TERMAN, 
Half-a-dozen Daughters, 


By BRANDER MATTHEWS. 
A Secret of the Sea. 


By LEONARD MBRRICK, 
The Man who wae Good. 


By JEAN MIDDLEMASS., 
Touch and Go, | Mr. Dorillion. 
By Mrs. MOLESWORTIE. 
Hathercourt Rectory. 
Stories Weird and Won- | From the Bosom of the 
derful. Deep. 
The Dead Man's Secret. 
By MURRAY and HERMAN, 
One Traveller Returos. | The Bishops’ Bible. 
Paul Jones's Allas. | 


ify D. CHRISTIE MURIAY. 
A Model Father, Cynio Fortune, 





Joseph's Coat, A Life's Atonement. 
Coals of Fire. By the Gate of the Sea. 
Val Strange. A Bitof Human Nature. 
Old Blazer's Hero. First Person Singular. 
Hearts, ob Martin's Little 
The Way of the World. Girl. 

By HENRY VWURRAY. 
A Game of Biuff. | A Song of Sixpence. 


Ry LUNE NISBET. 

“Bail Upi” | Dr.Bernard St. Vincent. 
By ALICE O’HANLON, 

The Unforeseen. | Chance ? or Fate? 
By GEORGES ONNET, 


Dr. Rameau. A Waird Gift. 
A Last Love. 

Ky Wires. OLIPIIANT. 
Whiteladies. | The Greateat Heiress in 
The Primrosé Path. Eogland. 

By Mrs. ROBERT O'REILLY, 
Phosbe's Fortunes. 
By OUIDA. 

Held in Bondage. Two Littl Wooden 
Strathmore. Shoes, 
Chandos. Moths, 
Idalia. Bimbi. 
Under Two Flags. Pipistrello. 
Cecil Castiomaine'sGage} A Village Commune, 
Tricotrin. Wanda. 

uck. Othmar. 
Polle Farine. Frescoes. 
A Dog of Flanders, In Maremma, 
Pascarel, Guilderoy, 
Signa, Ruffino. 
Princess Napraxine. Syrlin. 
In a Winter City. Santa Barbara. 
Ariadne, Quida’s Wisdom, Wit, 
Friendship. and Pathos. 


WARGARET AGNES PAUL, 

Gentle and Simple. 
Ry c. L. PIRKIS, 
Lady Lovelace. 
By EDGAR A. POE. 

The Myatery of Marie Roget. 

Ry Mrs. CAMIPRELL PRAED, 
The Romance of a Station. 
The Soul of Countess Adrian. 

By E. C. PRICE. 
Valentina. Mrs. Lancaster's Riva), 
The Foreigners. Gerald, 

By RICHARD PRYCE, 
Miss Maxwell's Affections, 


oy 
oy 
. 
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Two-SHILLinag Novets—continued, 
By JAMES PAYN. 


Bentinck's Tutor. 
Murphy's Master. 
A County Fanily. 
At Her 
Ceci 


il’a 
The Oly tards of Clyffe, 
The Foster Brothers, 
Found 


Dead, 
The Beat of Husbands. 
cae 


vee. 

Falien Fortunes. 
Humorous Stories. 
£200 Reward. 

A Marine Residence. 
Mirk Abbey. 


By Proxy. 
Under One Roof, 
High Bpirits 
Cariyon's Year, 


From Exile. 
For Cash Only, 


Kit. 
The Canon's Ward, 


Talk of the Town. 

Holiday Tasks. 

A Perfect Treasure, 

What He Cost Her, 

A Confidential Agent. 

Glow-worm Tales. 

The Burnt Million. 

Sunny Btorles. 

Lost Sir Massingberd. 

A Woman's Vengeance. 

The Family Scapegrace, 

Gwendoline’s Harvest, 

Like Father, Like Son. 

Married Beneath Him. 

Not Wooed, but Won. 

Less Black than We're 
Painted. 

Bome Private Views. 

A Grape from a Thorn. 

7 ty of Mir- 


The Word and the Will, 


| A Prince of the Blood. 


By CHARLES READE. 


It io ts Too Late to 

Christie Johnatone. 

The Double Marriage. 

eee Souseee in His 

Love Me Little, Love 
e Long. 

7 Cloister and the 
a ; 

The Course 

Love. 


rhe st obt hy of 
e Au ogra o 
a Thief, ee 


of True 


A Ps oe cemn eles: 
ay. 

The ¢ Wandering Heir, 

Hard Cash. 

wingiopenet and Double- 


Good ‘Stories of Men and 
other Animals. 

Peg Woffington, 

Grifith Gaunt. 

A Perilous Secret, 

A Simpl ote 

Readian 

A Woman: Hater, 


By Mrs. J. 1. RIDDELL. 


Waird Stories. 
F Water. 


Her Mother's Darling. 
The Prince of Wales's 
Garden Party. 


The Uninhahbited House 
The Mystery in Palace 
Gardens. 


The Nun's Curse, 


Idle Tales. 


By AMELIE RIVES. 


Barbara Dering. 


Fiy F. W. ROBINSON. 


Women are Strange. 


| The Hands of Juatice. 


By JAMES RUNCIMAN. 


kippers and Shellbacks. 
ae ‘a Bweetheart. 


Grace Palm aig 
Schools and Scholars, 


Ry W. CLARK RUSSEL... 


Round fine Galle re 
On the Fo’k'sile 

In ee ae Watch, 
A Voyage e Cape 
. Book” for the Ham- 


ock. 
the. “Mystery of the 
“Ocean Star. 


The Romance of Jenny 
Harlowe. 

An Ocean Tragedy. 

Albue Shipmate Louise. 
ae on a Wide Wide 


GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 


Gaslight and Daylight. 


By JOHN SAUNDERS. 


Guy Waterman. 
The Two Dreamers. 


| The Lion in the Path. 


By KATHARINE SAUNDERS. 


Josn Merryweather, 
Tre High Mills. 
Heart Salvage. 





Bebastian. 
“se and Eliza- 


By GEORGE R. SIS. 
Rogues and Ape bonds. Zeph s Crime. 


The Ring 0’ B 

Jane's Memoirs. 
Mery Jane Married. 
Tales of To-day. 
Dramas of Life. 


y Two Wives. 
iinoiee ofa Landilady. 
Scenes from the Show. 


Two-SHituina Novets—continued, 
Ry ARTHUR SKETCOCNLEY. 
A Match in the Dark. 


Ry HAWLEY SWART. 
Without Loye or Licence, 


Ry T. W. SPRIGIT. 
The ne Maystaroa of Heron "| Baek Devious Wayr. 


to Life, 
me Golden Hoop. The ‘LoudwaterTragedy. 
Hoodwinked, Burgo's Romance, 
By R. A. STERNDALE. 
The Atghan Knife, 


By R. LOUIS STEVENSON. 
New Arabian Nights. | Prince Otto. 
By BERTHA THOMAS. 
Cressida. The Violin- Player. 
Proud Maisie. 


By WALTER THORNBURY. 
Tales for the Marines. | Old Stories Retold. 


T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 
Diamond Cut Diamond. : 


By F. ELEANOR TROLLOPE., 
Like Ships upon the | Anne Furness. 
Sea, Mabel's Progress. 


By ANTHIONY TROLLO). K. 
Frau Frohmann, The American Senator. 


Marion Fay. =F rena 4 
Kept in the Dark. amily 

John Oaldigate. The Golden Lion of 
The Way We Live Now. Granpere, 

The Land-Leaguers. 

Parnell's Folly. 


By IVAN TURGENIEFR, &c. 
Stories from Foreign Noveilsts. 


By MARK TWAIN. 
A Pleasure Trip on the Stolen White Elephant. 


Continent. Life on the Missiasippi. 
The Gilded Age. The Prince and the | 
Huckleherry Finn. Pauper. | 
MarkTwalty sSketches, | A Yankee at the Court 
Tom Sawyer. of King Arthur. 


A Tramp Abroad. 


Ry Cc. C, FRASER-TYTLER. 
Mist eas Judith. 
By SARAH TYTLER. 


The Brides Pasa. The Huguenot Family, 
Buried Diamonds, The Biackhali Ghosts. 


St. Mungo's City. What BheCameThrough 
Lady Beli. | Beauty and the Beaat. 
Noblease Oblige. Oitoysnn§ Jaqueiine, 
Disappeared. 


By AARON WATSON and 
LILLIAS WASSERMANN, 
The Marquts of Carabaa, 


By WILLIAM WESTALL. 
Trust-Money. 
By Mrs. F. IF. WILLIAMSON. 
A Child Widow. | 
By J. 8. WINTER. 
Cavalry Lite. j Regimental Legends, 
By I. F. WOOD. 


The vieerise from &cotland Yard. 
The Englishman of the Rue Cain. 


By Lady WOOD. 
Sabina, 


CELIA PARKER WOOLLEY, 
Rachel Armstrong; or, Love and Theology. 
Ry EDYIUND YATES, 


The Forlorn Hope, [ Castaway. 
Land at Last. 
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